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“FEBRUARY 6th, 1866.” 

Rev. Egbert Campbell suspended his pen 
above the date he had affixed to his completed 
MS., and sat looking at it thoughtfully. “Why, 
this is the anniversary of our wedding day! I 
wonder if Alida has remembered it. Poor 
child !”’ 

Mrs. Campbell’s own relatives would have 
echoed the last exclamation. ‘“ Poor Alida’s” 
name was usually prefixed or followed by a 
sigh or groan of commiseration when it fell 
from their lips. The Campbell clan, on the 
other hand, with the exception of Egbert, re-* 
served their pity for him, and a large majority 
of his congregation did likewise. Yet, when 
he had married her, seven years before, and 
brought her into the parish, she bade fair to 
become exceedingly popular. The fear lest the 
pastor should be beguiled, by the desire of the 
eye, into espousing some ‘pretty doll in her 
teens,’’ without brains or dignity, was dispelled 
by the discovery that the bride was twenty- 
three years old, and, although pleasing in phy- 
slognomy and graceful in carriage, not beauti- 
ful. She had been well educated and aecus- 
tomed to excellent society, being the daughter 
of a professor in the college of which Mr. Camp- 
bell wasa graduate. She talked fluently and 
with vivacity, dressed tastefully, and was 
affable to all whom she met. The parsonage 


was undergoing very needful repairs at the 
ume of the marriage, but the young wife sub- 
mitted cheerfully to the consequent delay in 
the commencement of her housewifely duties. 
It was a country neighborhood, and. the work 
upon the building being conducted upon the 


those intrusted with the task of superintend- 
ence have no personal interest in the progress 
or end of, the business, the clergyman and his 
family were removed just in time to celebrate 
the first anniversary of their nuptials in their 
new abode. 

Alida had gone to her father’s early in Decem- 
ber on a long visit. She needed her mother’s 
care and her sister’s society, Egbert was fore- 
most to acknowledge. She had always been a 
pet at home, and his love and care, however 
ardent the one and assiduous the other might 
be, could but poorly compensate her for the 
deprivation of their companionship, and the 
numberless home comforts which were not to 
be procured in a boarding-house, nor by his 
limited means. This question of means was a 
perplexing one even then. He had married in 
the belief that his salary was ample to cover 
the expenses of a modest establishment. His 
brother ministers, in the vicinity, assured him 
that he was correct in his estimate, that his 
people were liberal in their provision for his 
temporal wants in order that, in the phraseo- 
logy of his ‘‘call,’’ he might ‘‘be relieved from 
worldly cares’’—a clause which, taken in con- 
nection with the sum allotted for this purpose, 
too often sounds like the grimmest sarcasm. 

“If your wife is a judicious manager, you 
ought to lay aside something every year,’’ said 
one of these advisers, whose income was less 
than Mr. Campbell’s by two hundred dollars, 
and about whose table six healthy olive plants 
were set tri-daily. 

“She is a capital manager,’’ the bridegroom 
expectant replied, confidently. ‘‘Her mother 
says she is the cleverest of her children in all 
respects. And I profess to know something 
on this head from personal experience. We 
have been engaged for two years. You never 
ate such ehicken-salad, and Charlotte Russe, 
and ice-cream as she has prepared for my de- 
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In anticipation of the cost of similar regale- 
ment at his own board, and with a less definite 
idea that money would be required fer the pur- 
chase of chairs, sofas, and curtains, Egbert 
prudently resolved to husband his resources 
well during the months preceding their occupa- 
tion of the manse. His board bills were mode- 
rate, and Alida’s trousseau was complete and 
handsome. Theoretically, they needed next to 
nothing in the line of clothing and extras. In 
reality, the money went almost as fast as it 
came in. In kind and honorable dread lest his 
beloved should be embarrassed for want of 
spending funds, he deposited in her drawer 
weekly a certain sum which would have made 
many rich men’s wives open their eyes in en- 
vious amazement. Alida protested prettily 
and positively against this custom for a while. 
She “had no use for money. She was afraid 
to be intrusted with such large amounts; she 
might be tempted to extravagance.’’ Finally, 
“there was not such another generous man, 
such a prince of a husband in the universe.” 
But when they began to plan the furnishment 
of the house, the prince had a hard struggle to 
conceal his dismay when she declared herself 
to be penniless. 

“Baby's layette has exhausted my exche- 
quer,” she lamented. ‘‘ Yet I have been ex- 
cruciatingly economical. The doctor says I 
have injured my head and eyes by dving all 
the fine work myself instead of giving it toa 
seamstress. Not that I care for that. I am 
too happy in the consciousness that I have 
done my best to assist you, my precious— 
been a helpmeet, not a hindrance to you. I 
am continually haunted by the vision of that 
little black book and cedar pencil, and the 
sums in addition and division that reproduce 
themselves in your dear forehead as you scribble 
upon the hateful pages.”’ 

“I am a brute ever to let you catch a glimpse 
of account-book or pencil, or to wear a wrin- 
kled brow in your sight,’’ answered Egbert, 
with a penitent kiss, ‘‘I ought to be more of 
@ man than to obtrude money difficulties upon 
you while you are so weak, and more of a 
Christian than to doubt that the Father, who 
has spared you to me, will supply my lesser 
wants—give this bantling’’—lifting the baby in 
his arms—“‘ food and shelter, when He does not 
scorn the young raven’s cry.” 

“Oh, we shall get along! Never fear!’’ said 
Alida, brightly. “Mother is sure your con- 
gregation will furnish the manse, and I do not 
see how they can do less.” 

**They are plain, hard-working people, most 
of them, love. No doubt they imagine I have 
put aside money enough for furniture and car- 
pets. The repairs are a heavy bill upon the 
church. No, we must rely upon ourselves at 
present. But do not trouble your sweet self 


about the ways and means until you are well 
again.”’ 








——— 


“Mrs. Campbeli has had a miserable night,” 


the nurse reported, next morning. “She is, 
evidently, worrying about something. I wish 
you would try to quiet her, Mr. Campbell.” 

“I am so foolish and nervous,’’ whispered 
the wife, resting her flushed cheek upon Eg. 
bert’s breast. ‘‘ But I was casting up accounts 
of mopeys expended, and calculating possible 
expenses all night. I am very unfit to cope 
with care, I fear, dearest, Mine has been such 
a smooth and sheltered life heretofore.” 

“You shall have no care which I can spare 
you, my angel,’’ promised the anxious husband. 

He had kept that vow faithfully, however 
little credit his wife might give him for doing 
it. The first debt he had ever incurred was for 
the furniture he could get in no other way. It 
was a sore offence to his unsophisticated con- 
science, although he was confident of his ability 
to discharge it next quarterday. The ladies of 
the congregation rendered him efficient and 
timely aid. But for them the parlor carpet 
would have been a thin ingrain, whereas it was 
a thick three-ply of bright, yet durable colors. 
They had made and presented this, also one for 
the study and another for the spare bed-room. 
Furthermore, they had washed the china, set 
the closets and kitchen in order, and stocked 
the larder with substantials and delicacies. 
In the glow of his thankfulness Mr. Campbell 
could not but hope that Alida would fail to ob- 
serve that the stair carpet was cheap and nar- 
row, the furniture in the guest chamber a forty 
dollar cottage set of painted wood, and that all 
the windows were guiltless of curtains save 
those of the parlor, which were hung with 
plain holland shades. At any rate, everything 
was clean and bright for the mistress’ reception, 
he remembered now with a groan that partially 
aroused him from his reverie, He had worked 
very hard, saved, and contrived indefatigably 
and ingeniously to make this a fitting habitation 
for her he loved ; aimed to render her home- 
bringing a season of delight as he had, and was 
still laboring that her whole life might be easy 
and pleasant. If he had not succeeded in the 
accomplishment of the latter purpose, he could 
only attribute it to a lack of executive ability 
on his part, and the general untowardness of 
circumstances. In this category he classed 
Alida’s ill health and unequal spirits, with her 
dissatisfaction with the scenery and society of 
the village in which they lived. Her mother 
and her mother’s physician pronounced her 
malady to be an aggravated type of bysteria, 
and hinted at graver internal disorders. Joined 
to these drawbacks was the difficulty of induc- 
ing a competent servant to remain at the parson- 
age, and the high prices of food, clothing, and 
fuel, which kept the master of the house con- 
tinually under that cruelist of harrows—debt. 

Again, “ Poor Alida!’ 

He was a man, and formed to endure all sorts 
of hardships, to do battle with adversity, and 
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cut his way to success through disheartening 
odds. Poverty to him, individually, was a 
phantom at which he could laugh. What were 
her threats of coarse fare, and grinding toil, 
and shabby clothing, but a promise of whole- 
some discipline for mind and body from which 
both would arise the stronger and better fitted 
for the race of life—the prize of eternal rest? 
Poverty, or the struggle with narrow means, 
to the married man had terrors that had griz- 
zied the hair upon his temples, cut deep, down- 
ward curves at the corners of his eyes. ‘Crows’ 
feet,” his gay young sisters named them, and 
they were, in truth, the tracks of birds of prey 
that ceased not to waste his vitals during his 
waking moments, and made the hours of re- 
pose a melancholy misnomer. He had taken 
his wife from a home—not of affluence, but 
where much of beauty met the eye, and in 
which were the accumulated comforts of many 
years. As the youngest of four daughters, her 
domestic duties were light and few. Egbert had 
catalogued these more fully than he dreamed 
he was doing in boasting of her creams and 
salads. Her sisters were sensible and indus- 
trious, but cordially yielded to her the palm of 
intellectual activity and accomplishments. Her 
father had gravely spoken of her as the “genius 
of his flock,’’ while she was a school-girl, and 
her mother chose, in the recollection of certain 
infantile complaints that had borne more hardly 
upon her than upon the other children, to con- 
sider her fragile in constitution as she was sen- 
sitive in spirit. She had given her into the 
keeping of her clerical wooer with many in- 
junctions to carefulness and forbearance— 
conditions of her continued existence and toler- 
able health he had accepted in good faith, 
and made the rule of his constant practice ever 
since. ‘To how little purpose nobody knows 
better than I!’”” The groan was an audible 
soliloquy this time, and startled him into a dis- 
tinct consciousness of where he was and what 
had sent his thoughts upon the backward flight 
on that particular morning. 

He had gained his study at an unusually 
early hour by dint of great diligence in the dis- 
charge of the more imperative of the multifari- 
ous duties incumbent upon him, and tact in the 
postponement of the rest. The fever of compo- 
sition had held him until late into the night 
previous, and finding the glow still unspent at 
his awakening, he had hurried through, and 
over intervening obstacles to his desk. This 
was his excuse for forgetting, until the sermon 
was done, what day it was. He hoped it might 
prove a sufficient apology to his wife. ‘It will, 
Iam sure. She greatly overratesgmy talents, 
dear girl! I wish they were productive of 
greater comfort to her!’’ 

He was not exactly an embodiment of com- 
fort himself at that moment. His dressing- 
gown was faded and thre ibare all over ; frayed 
about the collar and shoulders; worn out at the 





elbows, the cotton wadding bulging through 
the rents in forlorn tufts. The knees of his 
black pantaloons were gray and glossy; his 
shirt collar was limp and rough at the edges ; 
his shirt bosom cracked in the plaits, and miser- 
ably done up. A pair of smart embroidered 
slippers, a Christinas gift from a lady member 
of his church, so far from redeeming the shab- 
biness of his tout ensemble, rendered it the more 
conspicuous. A low fire smouldered in the 
grate, the draught being choked by a bank of 
ashes below. Dust obscured the pattern of the 
carpet, and lay thickly upon chairs, table, and 
bookshelves. The windows were beclouded by 
dirt into a fair (or foul) imitation of ground 
glass, and the paint upon the door, above and 
below the lock, bore the imprint of greasy, 
sticky, and grimy small fingers. Other tokens 
of the frequent visits of his household imps were 
visible in the torn and dragged chintz cover of 
the lounge, in a headless doll ; a smashed loco- 
motive and a broken drum and whip, heaped 
together in one corner by the father’s impatient 
foot. Mrs. Campbell kept but one servant this 
winter, and professed to do the sweeping and 
dusting herself. She was at this season of the 
day supposed to be engaged in her round of 
household duties. It was probable, from the 
shouting, tramping, and occasional screams in 
the nursery overhead, that the children were 
left to their own devices. Her husband’s im- 
pulse to seek her was checked by an after- 
thought. ‘I will surprise her by a little féte— 
presents being out of my reach. It is fortunate 
I delayed going to market until my writing 
was finished.”” He kicked off his slippers, 
revealing a pair of very ragged socks by the 
act; put on his boots and the rusty overcoat 
he could not afford to mend with a new one, 
and which was beyond all other repairs, and 
went stealthily down stairs. 

He was absent less than half an hour, and 
re-entered the house through the kitchen. His 
quest had been successful beyond his expecta- 
tions. At the one meat-shop of the place he 
had found a fat young turkey, and at the gro- 
cer’s—whither he had gone for a dessert of 
raisins, almonds, and figs—some white grapes. 
A single bunch was a formidable strain upon 
his meagre purse, but he had turned a deaf ear 
to prudence, and bought them for his wife’s 
especial eating. The cook, with whom he was 
a favorite, readily fell into his scheme. 

‘‘Look at that, now!’’ she exclaimed, as the 
basket was emptied upon the dresser. ‘“‘ And 
not ten minutes ago I went up to her, when I 
had seen you were not in, and asked what was 
to be for dinner, and she ‘ guessed you ’d forgot 
to go to market, and couldn’t I make out with 
what was in the house?’ She’ll be finely sur- 
prised, she will!” 

“Unless she should come into the kitchen 
before dinner,” suggested Mr. Campbell, ap- 
prehensively. 
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‘There ’s no fear of that, sir!’’ 

As indeed he might have known for himself. 
The heat and odor of the cooking-stove were 
‘* peculiarly trying’’ to Alida’s nerves. 

He purposely avoided her chamber until all 
his arrangements were made. He had still two 
hours before the family banquet, but these were 
filled with work. First, he put the parlor in 
order, decking Alida’s portrait with a rude | 
wreath of box and arbor-vitez. Then he ran 
into the house of a neighbor who kept a collec- 
tion of pet plants through the winter, and 
begged a bouquet to put beside his wife’s plate 
atdinner. Setting the table was the next un- 
dertaking. After a severe search, he found one 
passable cloth among the dozen ragged and 
soiled ones that crammed the linen drawers. 
The napkins matched them in holes and dis- 
coloration ; the silver was so tarnished that he 
was fain to impose further upon the cook’s 
liking for himself by asking that forks and 
spoons might be passed through hot soapsuds 
before they were used. The China and glass 
he polished with a dry towel. Lastly, he sum- 
moned his wise six-year-old Meta to inspect 
the whole, and tell him if he had omitted any- 
thing. The child’s pale face shone with plea- 
sure when he confided to her the cause of the 
extraordinary display, which she pronounced 
to be “‘just as nice as anybody’s tabie,” then 
flew before him up stairs to help get her bro- 
ther and sister ready. 

Egbert knew where to look for their clothes, 
and was an expert in putting them on, since he 
dressed them every morning, and prepared 
them for bed every night, but he remarked the 
shocking state of their clothing now as if he 
had never seen before how many buttons were 
missing ; how skirts hung in torn loops down 
to wee ankles, and the thin flannels were break- 
ing everywhere into holes, while their pink 
toes and heels peeped roguishly through gaps 
in their stockings. They could not be comfort- 
able in such garments. They assuredly were 
not decent. Suppressing outward evidences of 
heart-sickness, he bent a smiling countenance 
over the excited little creatures who went into 
transports at sight of their best dresses—bright 
merinoes, made and given to them at Christ- 
mas, by the church sewing-society—greatly, I 
may observe here, to their mother’s chagrin. 
Proud as she was indolent, she hindered many 
kindnesses the congregation would have offered 
their beloved pastor’s family by her ungracious 
reception of their favors, She had cried for an 
hour over these—the only respectable frocks 
her children owned. ‘Little did I think, in 
my happy, prosperous girlhood, that I should 
ever see my babes the recipients of charity 
from those so much beneath their parents in 
education and social station!’ she had be- 
moaned herself. 

It was a trial, Egbert confessed, in beholding 
her distress. If he did not resent the kindly 
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donors’ action, it was because extreme sensi- 


tiveness was not his characteristic, as it was 
| “poor Alida’s.”’ 
| With the help of a host of pins from papa’s 
pocket-cushion and a few unavoidable stitches 
| the great teacher Necessity had taught him 
| how to set, the work was accomplished. 

‘IT don’t believe there are two prettier chil- 
| dren in the world than Bertie and Effie, when 
| they are really dressed, papa!’’ said the mo- 
| therly elder sister, smoothing down her skirt 
in a mechanical, old-womanish way, while her 
eyes devoured the pair. 

The father could not answer in words. He 
must be growing morbid thus to flinch from 
every chance touch upon the sore in his heart. 
Something in the artless vanity of his neglected 
littie ones hurt him more than the sight of them 
in their disordered and soiled everyday garb, 
for it betrayed what a novelty to them was the 
luxury of cleanliness and a moderate degree of 
becomingness in their apparel. Taking baby 
Effie in his arms, he led the short procession, 
with a mock show of importance and cere- 
mony, to their mother’s chamber, the largest 
and lightest room in the house, and so remote 
from the play-room that the children’s noise 
did not annoy her. She lay upon the bed, 
covered warmly with shawls, and with a book 
in her hand which she tucked under the bolster 
at sight of her husband. Her hair straggled 
lawlessly over her cheeks, and fell upon her 
neck in a shapeless, unkempt mass ; she wore 
no collar, and her black calico wrapper—she 
was in mourning for a brother—was creased 
and spotted to the last extreme of untidiness. 

Much has been said, written, and sung, about 
the inconstancy of men and the unstable na- 
ture of loverly and conjugal regard, kindled, as 
it usually is, in their fickle bosoms by the fleei- 
ing charms that regale the senses. I offer a 
single query, as a feather’s weight of rebutting 
testimony to the mass of evidence against the 
sex that has been rolling into mountain-height 
since the felo de se of Sappho and the ungentle- 
manly escapade of Aineas from fond Dido’s 
arms. Every ardent suitor believes the object 
of his love chase a divinity up to the wedding- 
day—perchance into the third quarter of the 
honeymoon. When she sheds her angelic garb 
down to the last pin-feather, and stands con- 
fessed to him, as to the world, an incurable 
slattern—often a virago as well—why is it that, 
in nine cases out of ten, he continues to cherish, 
and, stranger still, to believe in her; humors 
her caprices ; is loyally dumb as to her foibles, 
and when the slipshod foot is removed from 
his neck by merciful death, mourns her as only 
the most loving and exemplary partner could 
claim to be lamented—as better wives rarely are 
regretted? Despite the direful warnings rung in 
the ears of young maidens by feminine essayists 
upon courtship and marriage, lazy, self-indul- 
gent women will not crucify their natural in- 
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clinations in the hope of making prospective 
husbands and children happy while an Alida 
Campbell receives the worship of her constant 
Egbert in every fourth house they visit, and 
suffers no loss of social caste on account of 
her spouse’s sufferings. Psyche, spurring the 
broken chrysalis and mounting into a new and 
higher state of being, is a pretty poetical con- 
ceit, but if their inmost thoughts were fathomed, 
we should detect, lodged in the minds of this 
take-it-easy class, the conviction that the cater- 
pillar has a more comfortable time of it than 
Psyche—her food being accessible, if not over- 
dainty, and nobody expecting her to fly. Plumes 
are nice things to look at, but they require an 
immensity of cleaning. Honey is luscious, but 
why cultivate a taste for that which is not 
found in every flower? 

It is not often that I set my latice in rest in 
defence of a sex which, in the main, does not 
need or desire my championship, or that of any 
other woman scribbler. I submit this remark 
as an apology to the reader for the above di- 
gression, and return to our domestic record, 
which I wish were pure fiction. 

Effie was lifted upon the bed, and delivered, 
with praiseworthy distinctness, the speech her 
father had spent ten minutes in teaching her. 

She “had on her p’etty new d’ess betfause it 
was dear mamma’s wedding-day, and she 
wanted to tiss her many happy ’turns.” 

This was duly followed up by the other chil- 
dren, and their mother, who had at the first of 
the scene looked bewildered, when it came to 
her husband’s turn to embrace her with a whis- 
pered blessing, caught him about the neck with 
both arms, and began to cry—a weak, hystezi- 
cal whine, that sent the spirits of the party 
down to zero. 

“T can’t help it, indeed, dear!’’ she sobbed, 
when he had coaxed and petted her into more 
articulate expression of her emotion. ‘“ But 
everything is so changed from that happy, 
happy time. Life has been such slavery to us 
both, and your Alida is the pitiable wreck of 
the hopeful, buoyant, sparkling girl you led to 
the altar !’’ 

“She is dearer to me now than then!” said 
Egbert, sincerely. ‘*‘ We will think of the good- 
ness and mercy of our Father to us both within 
the seven years we have passed together, in- 
stead of ‘looking mournfully into the past.’ ”’ 

‘*Mamma!”’ interposed Meta, “what dress 
shall I get for you? It is your very own wed- 
ding-day, you know, and papa has fixed every- 
thing down stairs beautifully.’ 

**T do not feel strong enough to make myself 
fine, darling!’ smiling languid affectation of 
indulgence at the child’s fancy. ‘‘ Papa loves 
me just as well in my old wrapper as he did 
in my wedding satin—and that is all I care for. 
This is a blessed comfort to me, love’’—to him 
—‘‘in the midst of our adversity: the know- 
VoL. LXXvill.—9 





ledge that nothing can weaken the band which 
unites our hearts.”’ 

She had talked of her husband’s salary as a 
‘miserable stipend ;’’ dilated upon the enjoy- 
ments that were hers in her father’s house, and 
the acuteness with which she felt the change 
in her condition until she had disgusted half 
the parish and angered some of Egbert’s best 
friends. The indiscretion of such strictures in 
her children’s hearing was now made plain by 
Meta’s earnest supplement to her last remark. 

**T wish papa was rich enough to give you a 
new satin dress, mamma. It is awfully cruel 
and wicked in the church to starve us all in 
the way they do.”’ 

“My child, you must never speak in that 
manner of papa’s best friends—those who love 
him, and whom he loves very dearly !’”’ was the 
father’s rebuke. ‘‘They do all for me that they 
can. I should be grieved were you to say such 
unkind and untrue things where any of them 
could hear you.”’ 

Meta dropped her head abashed, but she 
overheard something on their way to the din- 
ing-room that revived her confidence in her 
mother’s judgment and her own sagacity. 

‘Children and fools speak the truth!’’ mur- 
mured Alida, laughingly, without heeding the 
fact that the little girl was at her heels.. ‘I 
am decidedly of Meta’s opinion.” 

“Tt is often dangerous and useless to say 
just what we think,’’ was Mr. Campbell’s non- 
committal reply, which Meta did not consider 
at all equivocal. 

The state repast was well cooked, and all did 
justice to it, from Effie up to the collarless 
queen of the feast. Her preliminary assertion 
that her headache and nausea would pfevent 
her from tasting a mouthful, was belied by the 
hearty relish with which she cleaned her plate 
of the tit-bits her husband had piled upon it. 

“The best for mamma!’’ was the motto of 
the household. And with the selfish prodi- 
gality which is the usual accompaniment of a 
want of thrift, mamma received and made 
away with whatever was awarded her by self- 
denying love. While they had money she spent 
it lavishly to gratify her vaxity or appetite. It 
was either a feast or a fast in the house so far 
as she regulated domestic expenditures. She 
neither saved nor mended, but she liked to buy. 
These things are none the less pitiful becuuse 
they are common; none the less true becatise 
revolting to right feeling and common sense. 

It was a noteworthy proof of the soothing 
and humanizing influence of a good meal that 
this passed over with but one audible sigh to 
the memory of departed delights. 

**T cannot help thinking, my leve,”’ said the 
mother, pensively picking grape after grape 
from the large bunch she held, without offer- 
ing one even to Effie, “‘ while seeing how our 
children revel in this entertainment—simple 
enough, yet so superior te their ordinary fare— 
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how they would luxuriate in such as my father’s 
board was daily covered with. Poultry, cran- 
berry sauce, sweet potatoes, almonds, and rai- 
sins—not to mention jellies and creams—were 
so frequently set before us as not to attract at- 
tention,”’ 

‘‘How nice! It must have been like fairy- 
land, mamma !”’ cried Meta. 

“Tt was, indeed, a happy home, my dear!” 
returned Mrs. Campbell, sadly. 

‘*Your mother had always two or three stu- 
dents boarding with her,” replied Egbert. 
‘* This at once obliged and enabled her to set a 
good table. But’’—seeing his wife’s brow con- 
tract—‘‘ she was certainly an excellent house- 
keeper.”’ 

‘As her daughter would be, if she had the 
means with which to procure proper mate- 
rials for cookery,’’ responded Alida. ‘As 
things are, I have no incentive to attempt ex- 
cellence,’’ 

Egbert seemed too busy cracking Bertie’s 
nuts to answer. But when they had arisen 
from table, and the children were sent off to 
the nursery under Meta’s care, their hands full 
of nuts and raisins (‘‘Give them all they can 
eat for this once, the little starvelings!’’ Alida 
pleaded), the wedded pair withdrew to the 
parlor for a quiet chat, and Egbert made a feel- 
ing reply to his wife’s slur upon his means or 
his liberality. 

‘It is the great sorrow of my life that you 
must experience hardships,’’ he said. ‘‘ Hea- 
ven knows I expend all the money I earn in 
providing for my family. I must be a wretch- 
ed manager, or it would go further. But Ido 
my best. I honestly thought, when I married 
you, that I could support you well. I never 
meant to drag you down to want.’’ His voice 
quivered, and his eyes fell moodily to the 
floor. 

**T do not censure you, dearest,’’ Alida com- 
forted him, with a combination of patronage 
and resignation which would have been pain- 
fully ludicrous to a third person. ‘‘ Indeed, I 
try to bear up under all my trials lest I should 
add to your self-reproach. You never hear me 
repine at the mysterious allotments of Provi- 
dence’’— 

Here an interruption occurred which requires 
explanation before we go further. 

About adozen miles.from the village in which 
lived the Campbells was a noted “ Invalid’s 
Home,”’ designed exclusively for women and 
children who required medical care for a num- 
ber of days, weeks, or months, The heads of 
the establishment were a distinguished physi- 
cian and his scarcely less celebrated wife, who 
had also taken the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. Among the many benefited by a sojourn 
under their roof was a Mrs. Emmons, a near 
neighbor of the minister’s family, who had 
languished for years under a painful spinal 
affection. In the glow of her gratitude for 





renovated health, she had published the story 
of her affliction and marvellous convalescence 
far and near, extolling the ‘‘ Home’’ as a mod- 
ern Bethesda, the healing waters of which were 
ever moving. 

No one had listened to her with more avidity 
than Mrs. Campbell. To her belief in the 
reality of‘ her diseased state, were superadded 
the craving for change of scene and habits, 
and a passion for notoriety, which she mistook 
for the legitimate desire for soundness of body 
and strength to be used in the service of her 
family. Her harpings upon her neighbor’s ac- 
count of the ‘‘Home;’’ the regulations, the 
patients, and their ills, the attendants’ skill, 
kindness, and success had banished sleep from 
Egbert’s eyes for many nights, and almost 
crazed him with speculations as to the pro- 
priety of indalging this new whim, and the fea- 
sibility of obtaining the means for doing this. 
When, therefore, the intruder upon their after- 
dinner cqnference proved to be Mrs. Emmons, 
his heart failed him in the prospect of renewed 
petitions and lamentations. His forebodings 
fell short of the truth. Mrs. Doctor Ransom— 


the lady physician—was actually on a visit of 


half a day at Mrs. Emmons’ house, and had 
expressed a willingness to give an hour of her 
valuable time to the investigation of Mrs. 
Campbell’s case. 

The communication was made hurriedly and 
exultingly, and Alida’s eye flashed feverish 
eagerness in response. ‘‘I may see her, may 
I not?” elasping her hands and looking an 
agonized appeal at her husband, whose grave 
visage and averted eyes were provokingly un- 
sympathetic. ‘‘Do not refuse me this one 
request! I have long had a solemn present+ 
ment that she was to be my earthly saviour. 
She will not call my wretchedness a nervous 
fancy, deride my pain and weakness! You 
have listened coldly to the tale of my suffer- 
ings, Egbert ; have discouraged the schemes I 
was persuaded would lead to my recovery. If 
you ever loved me—if you retain one atom of 
regard for the mether of your children, do not 
say me ‘ No’ at this crisis!”’ 

His face was white and rigid, as he accosted 
Mrs. Emmons. ‘ Mrs. Ransom is waiting for 
Mrs. Campbell’s reply—did you say ?” 

‘She is.” 

“Let her come, at once. And, Alfda, if she 
decide that you ought to enter her institution 
as a patient, you can go, without unnecessary 
delay.”? 

“‘Gop bless you !’’ sobbed the wife; but he did 
not stay for thanks. He went off to his chill, 
lonely study, and locked himself in. As he 
shut the door, he took out his watch—a fine 
gold chronometer—the gift of his dying father. 
“‘Tt will bring me enough, I think,’ he mut- 
tered, turning it over in his hand. ‘I have 
refused her nothing I could grant, at whatever 
sacrifice to myself. She might trust me thus 
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far.”” He sat down at the dusty table and laid 
his head upon his crossed arms. 

Mrs. Campbell reclined upon the lounge in the | 
dining-room when Mrs. Ransom was ushered 
in. The latter was a bright-eyed little woman 
with brown hair, and cheeks like a Spitzbergen | 
apple; features indicative of shrewd intelli- 
gence, with a spice of humor in her smile, and 
more resolution than sensibility in her well- 
shaped lips. She was dressed neatly—even 
stylishly, in black—a silk dress and velvet 
paletét fitting snugly to a trim figure, and a vel- 
vet hat, with blue bows inside of the brim. 
She looked and spoke like a being of a different 
species from the sallow invalid in slatternly 
dishabille who replied to her queries in a drawl- 
ing falsetto, and with pathetic prolixity, be- 
seeching, ever and anon, in melo-dramatic 
terms, her interposition in behalf gf a “frail, 
almost hopeless sister."’ 

Half an hour sufficed to put the practitioner 
in possession of the information she demanded. 
She was not backward in questioning; her 
examinations were made skilfully and rapidly, 
and her penetrating eyes were busy all the 
while. When she ceased to inquire, she scanned 
the patient and her surroundings in a serious, 
reflective way. At length she nodded to sig- 
nify that her mind was made up. “ Before I 
give my opinion or advice, allow me to ask if 
I may speak freely, Mrs. Campbell—‘as wo- 
man to woman,’ she asked, abruptly. “I must 
have your promise that you wil not be shocked 
nor displeased <t my frankness.’’ 

“T can safely promise that,’’ said Alida, 
heroically. ‘‘ You see before you no silly sen- 
timentalist or hypochondriac, but a sad and 
thoughtful woman, young in years, but aged 
in suffering ; too conscious of her danger and 
the value of her life to those dependent upon 
her, te shrink from learning the truth respect- 
ing herself, whatever your verdict may be.” 

‘Good!’ nodded the physician. “If I say 
anything, it must be my real belief, uttered in 
the conscientious persuasion that you ought to 
hear it, and the hope that you will be the better 
for the hearing. To begin, then; you have no 
settled disease, constitutional or of recent date. 
Your system is undoubtedly somewhat de- 
ranged, but merely as regards functions. I 
repeat, there is not the slightest symptom of 
any organic complaint. In plain English—your 
nerves need toning, and you are bilious. These 
are the causes of your distressing headaches, 
pains in the back and chest, and nausea. If 
you insist upon becoming an inmate of our in- 
stitution, I shall prescribe no medicine what- 
ever, but put you upox a light diet—Graham 
bread, fruit and vegetables until your eyes and 
complexion are clear again. I shall forbid tea, 
coffee, late hours, and novels; oblige you to 
make your bed and sweep your room with the 
windows open, every morning before break- 





fast; allot to you five other rooms and a long 


hall to sweep and dust between breakfast and 


dinner ; a couple of hours of household sewing 


in the general parlor of the ‘Home’ in the 


| afternoon, and send you out to walk briskly 


for at least an hour before you taste your 
supper.”’ 
**You are jesting with my feebleness,’’ said 


| Alida, with a sickly smile. ‘I should be a 


dead woman by the close of the first day.” 

**Don’t believe it, my good sister. It is not 
so easy to kill ourselves with the right kind of 
labor, taken in moderation. When the wives 
and daughters of rich men who can afford to 
pay handsomely fer their follies come to us for 
treatment—if their symptoms and the origin 
of these are the same as yours, we hold our 
tongues as to the cause of their ailments, but 
adopt the regimen with them I have sketched 
to you. We say to them—‘ Walking is good 
exercise. Horseback riding is better. House- 
work is best of all.’* They have to try this 
while with us. We discharge them well and 
strong, and they go home to fail into sloth and 
indigestion. But you can practise my rules to 
more advantage in your own house than any- 
where else, for there are helps and rewards 
connected with this course which no public 
institution can supply. I mean the pleasing 
excitement of proprietorship; the knowledge 
that you are improving your property by your 
labor, and the grateful stimulus of the thought 
that those whose welfare lies nearest your heart 
are beneficiaries with you of your exertions. 
Viewed in this light, such occupations cease to 
be drudgery ; the most menial office cannot be 
ignoble, but becomes a part of that work which 
is prayer. ‘ Laborare est orare’ is the motto you 
should keep before your eyes. You lamented 
to me, just now, that your ‘belittling cares’ 
were narrowing your intellect, and that ‘un- 
congenial associations were stultifying your 
naturally fine capacity.’ The true physician 
never forgets that he has to deal with minds 
as well as bodies. My counsel on this point is 
very brief. Seek earnestly and prayerfully to 
forget yourself in thought and effort for the 
good of others.’’ 

*‘“The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak,’ ”’ quoted Alida, trying to rally her wits. 

“The flesh is stronger than you think, and 
strength will come with exercise. Of course 
you will have headaches and backaches, and 
all manner of discomfortSn your bones for some 
days—maybe weeks. Your muscles and flesh 
are soft and flabby, your limbs weak from dis- | 
use. When you are very tired and sore—quite 
ready to drop, as the saying is—refresh yourself 
by a sponge-bath of tepid water, using Castile 
soap freely.”’ She had taken the dingy hand 
in her fresh, wholesome-looking one, and the 
contrast pointed the hint. ‘‘ Poor Alida’’ felt 
this to be the climax of indignity, but, although 
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she snatched her fingers away, the imperturba- 
ble doctress pursued her directions tranquilly. 
‘* Afterwards, you may indulge yourself with a 
nap of not more than fifteen minutes. These 
long day siestas are ruinous to digestion and to 
the brain, particularly when taken after a 
hearty meal. Don’t be afraid of healthful fa- 
tigue. You will sleep more soundly for it when 
the right season for slumber—the night—comes. 
Cat your allowance of novel-reading down to 
one a month, half a one would be better. You 
have fed upon what healthy, active minds take 
as mere recreation, pleasant and not unwhole- 
some sweetmeats after substantial viands, until 
the coat of your mental stomach is seriously 
impaired ; all the juices are acid. Don’t con- 
demn me as wantonly harsh. You said you 
were able to bear the truth. Show that you 
are courageous and pious enough to act upon 
it. Good-by! Gop bless you, and give you 
grace to undertake your own cure !”’ 

Unmoved by the cold and laconic response 
of the stunned hypochondriac, she nodded once 
more blithely, and disappeared through the 
door leading into the parlor, where she had left 
Mrs. Emmons. An instant later, her clear, 
round accents reached Alida’s ears from the 
front hall. ‘‘The old stery, poor woman!’ 
she was saying to her companion, unsuspicious 
ofthe listener. ‘‘Indolence and self-indulgence 
dignified into invalidism.”’ 

Too angry even for her favorite outlet of 
er.otion—tears, Alida lay still and hot, every 
vein throbbing turbulently for perhaps twenty 
minutes before she determined upon a suitable 
revenge upon the audacious quack in petticoats, 
upon Mrs. Emmons for having introduced her, 
and for being the confidante of the unflattering 
decision, and upon the entire community which 
would speedily ring with the tidings of her dis- 
comfiture. ‘I will carry out her barbarous and 
insulting directions to the letter !’’ she resolved, 
suddenly. ‘‘It will be actual and deliberate 
suicide, but, if I am a mere cumberer of the 
ground, what matters that? When Iam gone, 
they will see who was in the right.” 

Sgbert was amazed, upon his descent from 
his study, to find the dining-room dim with 
whirling dust, the windows open, and his wife 
sweeping with frantic energy in the midst of 
the eddying cloud. ‘‘ What are you about, my 
dear ?”” he called, a momentary suspicion of 
temporary insanity shooting through his brain. 

The answer came back, prompt and incisive. 
*‘Taking Mrs. Dr. Ransom’s prescription.” 

Temper and obstinacy, at the first, kept her 
true to the resolve of self-destruction, espe- 
cially when her husband—instigated, she erro- 
neously believed, by perfidious Mrs. Emmons— 
offered very mild objections to some ef her 
more vigorous measures, and tacitly approved 
of most of them. Perhaps, when she had 
worked herself to death to promote his bedily 
comfort, he would regret his indifference ; de- 





plore the fragile, gifted being, formed to be his 
spiritmate, who had suffered martyrdom to 
gratify the ‘‘ materialistic utilitarianism” (the 
phrase is hers, not mine) of insensate boors, 
who could appreciate neither the ethereal fine- 
ness of her nature, nor the needs and aims of 
the soul and mind. She was out of place in an 
age of progress, one of the apostles of which 
had sought to balm her physical pain, to solace 
her mental isolation by recommending the free 
use of Castile soap and warm water! 

But, as the dauntless reformer had predicted, 
she found suicide, by the prescribed means, a 
slow and discouraging process. So tedious 
and unpromising was it that, when she sat 
down to her next wedding-day dinner at a tidy, 
bountiful table surrounded by her neat chil- 
dren, her obtuse lord, instead of recognizing, 
however remotely, the character and extent of 
her daily sacrifice and the imminence of the 
peril to her existence in the body, offered to her 
racked sensibilities the outrage of a compli- 
ment. ‘‘Do you know, lovey,’ said this very 
masculine man, as she pressed upon his willing 
acceptance a second triangle of a delicious 
pumpkin pie of her own manufacture, “that 
you are five years younger and prettier than 
you were twelve months ago? Mrs. Dr. Ran- 
som is a wonderful woman, and my wife is 
another.” 


——___~ore- 


INGRATITUDE. 
BY MARY E. NEALY, 


THERE’s not a single cross 
The human heart has grieved, 
That bears such bitter sense of loss 
As trustfulness deceived. 


There’s not so keen a sting 
Pierces our earthly lot, 

As where our heart-strings closely cling 
To be remembered not. 


There’s no such wreck of faith 
Upon life’s rolling flood, 

No woe that brings the pangs of death 
Like “ base Ingratitude.” 


To give the heart in trust, 
With all its hopes and fears, 

And see it crumble into dust, 
Or wash away in tears— 


To hope and to believe, 
To give our purest love, 

And then to doubt, and weep, and grieve, 
The ruined wreck above. 


To pour upon some shrine 
The incense of a life, 

And deem our offering ll divine 
With love’s pure essence rife, 


To give our deepest joys, 
Our highest thoughts away, 

And then to find our gift but eloys, 
Or dimmeth day by day. 


Oh, Earth holds not a wee 
So fraught with deep distress, 
As to feel the heart we trusted so 
Fail of its trustfulness, 
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AUSTRIA 
AND ONE OF HER PEASANTS. 


SoME years since there lived a most extra- 
ordinary man by the name of Preissnitz. He 
was the founder of the water-cure, and by his 
energy and ingenuity made a large fortune and 
contributed to the prosperity of his native vil- 
lage and the health of thousands of invalids. 
As few Americans have seen him, a short 
sketch of his career may not prove uninterest- 
ing. But first, let me introduce my readers to 
his home, as we saw it in 1847. 

Imagine yourselves in a valley surrounded 
by mountains early on a winter’s morning; the 
sun not risen, but so near the horizon as to 
color their snow-capped summits with rose and 
violet tints, the air keen, dry, and piercing. It 
is still so early that in other towns none but 
laborers and working people are up. Here one 
sees a great number of gentlemen, ladies, and 
children walking about in the dawn, all look- 
ing wide awake, cheerful, and happy, all with 
either bright-colored drinking glasses in their 
hands, or drinking horns slung over their 
shoulders. 

Where is this busy, chattering crowd going? 
Could you have watched them, you would have 
seen some of them running up the hills, some 
walking in the fields and woods, seeking foun- 
tains of water fed by mountain streams, all in 
the pursuit of health, and appearing as full of 
pleasurable excitement as if they were at a 
midnight ball, their spirits raised by artificial 
amusements. There are Russians, Poles, Hun- 
garians, French, etc. etc., for here are assem- 
bled representatives of nearly all European 
nations. Ideas are exchanged in all kinds of 
broken languages, not in “broken China,”’ 
however, as Burlingame’s successful embassy 
was then in the future. Merriment fills the 
air, merriment caused by temperate living, 
pure water, exercise, freedom from care, and 
an entirely new way of living and dressing. 
Look at those ladies with their hair streaming 
in the wind; it is as wet as a mermaid’s, and 
they are drying it the natural way. Here 
come others barefooted, and now follows a man 
with his coat sleeves cut off, Preissnitz’s theory 
being to expose as much of the skin to the ac- 
tion of the water as possible. Men and women 
pass with beards and curls become suddenly 
gray from frosty breath. Many of them wear 
boots made of red Russia leather, looking very 
brilliant on the snow. There are gentlemen 
chopping wood, leaping and jumping to quick- 
en their circulations, and ladies together saw- 
ing logs with large double-handed saws. Could 
you follow them to their homes, you would see 
with what appetites they ate their bread and 
butter and drank their milk fresh from the cow. 

Who are these eccentric-looking people? Are 
they the harmless occupants of an insane asy- 





lum? No! These are the water-cure patients, 
and their director is Preissnitz, the originator 
of that system. 

He was born about the beginning of this 
century at Freiwaldau, a small village in Sile- 
sian Austria. A common peasant, he had few 
advantages of education; he was a shrewd ob- 
server, however, and as trifles reveal truths to 
men of observation, he saw that one of his cows 
which had broken her leg, and which had been 
bandaged, after standing in the water recovered 
sooner than was expected. This induced him 
to try experiments with water upon wounds, 
and he found thatit reduced the inflammation. 
Smallpox prevailed in his village, and he found 
that wet cloths laid on the face eased the an- 
guish, and that the patients were less marked 
than those treated in the old way. The next 
improvement was letting the air into fever- 
stricken rooms. His practice increased daily, 
and the situation of the town was peculiarly 
advantageous for his purpose. It lay at the 
foot of a high hill; this hill was called Grafen- 
berg (Conunt’s hill), and on the summit of it, 
in the course of time, he became wealthy enough 
to build a large establishment. On tks slopes 
of the hill were scattered cottages where the 
cure guests who preferred more privacy could 
live. Nearly all the houses in Freiwaldau also 
served as lodging houses. 

The mountain streams were very abundant 
and of icy coldness. They were so fresh and 
sparkling, that they seemed as full of life as 
some of our mineral waters, and the beautiful 
situations in which the marble basins (into 
which they fell) had been placed, either in 
shady woods, on hill-tops, or cultivated gar- 
dens, made the exercise necessary to reach 
them a pleasure, and a draught after exercise 
most grateful. Preissnitz thought that moun- 
tains were essential to the cure, as they in- 
duced climbing and insured pure water. The 
establishment gradually gained renown, and 
from 1840 to 1855 it was crowded with patients 
from all parts of Europe. In the summer of 
1845 there were about 2500 cure guests, and, 
with very few exceptions, they were all bene- 
fited, and many permanently relieved. There 
is nothing remarkable in this, for simple diet, 
pure air and water, and regular habits of exer- 
cise will always promote health. The remark- 
able part of it was, the perseverance, energy, 
and ingenuity of the peasant who availed him- 
self of these natural resources and built up an 
original system out of them. Different kinds 
of cures were the fashion at that time. There 
was a grape cure, which prevailed in the vine- 
growing countries. Patients lived upon nothing 
but grapes, and some of them felt the better for 
this uniform diet. There was a hunger cure 
near Grafenberg. Mankind is so credulous 
that this was resorted to by some deluded per- 
sons, They were tormented by being deprived 
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of food and water for three days, and then 
allowed only a limited supply. In several 
instances it proved fatal. 

Preissnitz found amusements very valuable 
aids in restoring a healthy state of mind and 
body. He encouraged shooting matches, out- 
door fétes, dances ending at an early hour, and 
bands of music. Men who had unwisely tasked 
their brains and bodies in the pursuit of learn- 
ing, wealth, and pleasure, became young again 
by living the simple lives of boys. Women who 
had wasted their hours in a thoroughly arti- 
ficial state of living, on arriving at Freiwaldau 
were told by the autocrat of the place to loosen 
their dresses and give their lungs fair play, and 
to rise early and breathe God’s air instead of 
that which had been cooked, by man’s inven- 
tions of furnaces and gas, into something dele- 
terious. Consumption he did not pretend to 
cure, and dismissed any patients who were in 
an advanced stage of that hopeless disease. 
While we were there, a Russian lady arrived 
from St. Petersburg in an immense omnibus 
divided into a parlor, sleeping apartment, and 
kitchen. She had travelled in this way with 
her servants the whole distance, having her 
four horses constantly changed at the post sta- 
tions. She received no encouragement, and 
left the next day, all hope extinguished, to die, 
probably, on the road. 

Preissnitz was, of course, complained of by 
regular practitioners, and ridiculed immense- 
ly, but he went on his way and ruled his lit- 
tle empire with an unswerving strictness. 
There is no doubt he made great mistakes ; he 
was, as I have told you, a poor, uneducated 
man. Abuse of water, which is a stimulant, 
produces some evils, and there were instances 
of perfectly healthy persons bringing on a bad 
state of the skin by unwisely trying to become 
better. Still, an extravagant use of water is 
so much less harmful than an ignorant use of 
drugs, that I should be tempted to alter the 
Dutchman’s saying of ‘“‘too much whiskey is 
too much, but too much lager beer is just 
enough,’’ into ‘‘too much medicine is too 
much, but too much water is just enough.” 
It certainly would be impossible to find a more 
cheerful and pleasant community than the one 
established there, the invigoration given by the 
habits of life creating a universal sympathy and 
good temper. 

The manners of Preissnitz were simple and 
abrupt. He hada good deal of dry humor, and 
being an enemy to folly and vanity, any display 
of these qualities excited his sarcasm. On 
seeing a likeness of an American (who had 
made himself conspicuous in an unwise man- 
ner) in his water-cure dress and fur cap, he 
smiled, and, pointing to the jatter, asked slyly, 
** But where are the long ears?”’ In simplicity 
of living and hardihood of habits he set a good 
example. Every day, after attending to the 


numerous patients at Grafenberg, he mounted 
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a powerful black horse, and rode down to the 
valley of Freiwaldau, where he was consulted 
on the Square. He was as despotic in the go- 
vernment of his little empire as an Austrian 
naturally would be. No deviation from his 
rules of diet was allowed to pass unnoticed. 
All the bath servants were in his power, as his 
word was necessary for their recommendation 
or the reverse. They became a mild police re-, 
porting refractory patients, indulgence in cof- 
fee, tea, and other stimulants, which were all 
prohibited. Being a German, he had not the 
heart to forbid the use of tobacco entirely, but 
recommended smoking in the open air as less 
harmful. 

When his daughter was asked in marriage 
by a Hungarian nobleman, being as independ- 
ent as shrewd, he opposed the union. ‘“ Pea- 
sants should marry peasants,’’ he said, but he 
yielded to her wishes, and as he had been able 
to give his children a good education, and had 
become a celebrity himself, it was not an un- 
suitable connection. At the marriage ceremony 
the bride, in deference to her lover, wore the 
Hungarian dress, This most exquisite costume 
has, by a happy stroke of policy, been adopted 
by the young Empress of Austria. Her beauty 
enhanced by it will do a great deal towards 
winning the hearts of this gallant and chival- 
rous people, and she may live to renew the 
dramatic scene which took place between them 
and Marie Theresa, when, in 1741, she received 
at Presburg a deputation from different parts 
of Hungary. She wasclothed in deep mourning, 
with the crown of Si. Stephen on her head, and 
told them in a Latin speech all her distresses, 
all her fears from her enemies, and all her re- 
liauce on their fidelity. In an instant every 
sword leaped from its scabbard, and the hall 
resounded with the cry, ‘‘ We will die for our 
Queen.”’ 

Should the present Emperor, however, con- 
tinue his wise reforms, they will have all the 
hearts and swords of the Hungarians at their 
command without any appeal. His prime min- 
ister has prevailed upon him to win ever his 
people by kindness. Hungary is a very im- 
portant part of Austria. It has been treated 
for years like a conquered country, but now it 
has a constitution of its own, and last June 
there was a grand ecronation of the King, which 
was very splendid, and seemed like a pageant 
of the Middle Ages. The ancient robes, crown, 
mantle, and shoes of St. Stephen, the first 
Christian King of Hungary, have been preserved 
ever since his death. In these he was anointed. 
The ceremonies closed by the king riding up a 
mound of soil brought from different depart- 
ments of Hungary, waving his sword at four 
points of the compass, solemnly swearing he 
would defend the kingdom against the world. 
What his feelings must have been during the 
ceremony we can but surmise. His brother 
Maximilian had been shot in Mexico, his bro- 
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ther’s wife had become insane, and his young 
sister had. by an accident, been burned to 
death. How heavy must his heart have been 
under his splendid robes, and how heavily the 
iron crown must have weighed on his fevered 
brow! Since then he as wisely gone on with 
his reforms; emancipating the Jews, taking 
the schools out of the hands of the priests, and 
doing all he can to make his people happy. 

Could Preissnitz return to the scene of his 
former labors (he died in 1852), how delighted 
he would be to see the teasing and despotic 
laws which annoyed his beloved villagers done 
away with. 

—<— —~> & 


ALABAMA. 
BY OLEPTA, 


SovurHwarp driven by the white hand, 
Seeking freedom from his grasp, 

In the wild and weleome woodland 
Spurning every friendly clasp, 

Every rule and regulation, 
Every law of every pale-face, 

Came the remnant of a nation— 
Children of an Indian race. 


Worn with marching, sad, foot-sore, 
From civilization flying, 
Reached a winding river shore 
Just as day was slowly dying; 
With great joy just in its birth, 
Gazed the chieftain far and near, 
Crying, as he struck the earth, 
“Alabama! Rest we here!” 


Now the waters softly singing, 
Murmured, “‘ I’m for your canoe,” 

And the future would be bringing 
Corn, and fruit, and venison too; 

Vines, trees, flowers were all about, 
In the forest sported deer, 

So the warriors raised a shout— 
“Alabama! Rest we here!” 


And the squaw, with dark eyes glancing 
In the shady, moss-grown wood, 
Saw her merry children dancing 
Where the chieftan’s tent-pole stood; 
Heard the joyful cry resounding, 
Felt a glow within her breast, 
Whispered to her wild heart bounding, 
“Alabama! Here we rest!” 


We, too, wander in this life, 
Seeking safety from a foe, 

Some in peace and some in strife, 
Ever pushiag onward go; 

May the final, fatal scene 
In our all important drama, 

Be the gates of heaven serene, 
Calling forth our “ Alabama!” 





le Oe 


As rust corrupts iron, so envy corrupts a 
man.— Antishenes. 

LAUGHTER is an external expression of joy ; 
it is the most salutary of all the bodily move- 
ments, for it agitates both the body and the 
soul at the same time, promotes digestion and 
circulation, and enlivens the vital power in 
every organ.—Hukeland. 





VERNOR. 
BY * PIQUE.” 
IN THREE PARTS. 


PART I. 

‘*MISS BERESFORD, would you like to take 
Miss Dexter’s mallet? She has played five 
games, and is tired ; as for me, I intend relin- 
quishing mine to Stiriing.’? Then as Miss Beres- 
ford acquiesced, Glenn Fortescue handed his 
mallet to Brand, adding, as he left the ground 
at Miss Dexter’s side: ‘‘ You have been distrait 
all day, Miss Margaret; you have scarcely ut- 
tered two words. Has anything annoyed you?”’ 

**T did not know that I had been more reti- 
cent to-day than usual,’’ she answered, brush- 
ing her hand across her eyes, a little way she 
had when confused. “‘‘ You forget that I am 
not naturally demonstrative or very communi- 
cative.’’ Then, forcing a little laugh, she turned 
very abruptly toward the house, thus avoiding 
a téte-d-téte in the garden, adding, as she did so: 

“Tf I am such an ogress to-night, I shall go to 
bed and sleep the blues off, so you will have no 
reason to complain of me to-morrow.”’ 

‘Please not do anything of the kind,’’ he 
said, very quickly. ‘‘I excused myself from 
that game to-night, so that I might have a 
chance to talk to you; since we came to Vernor 
our old-fashioned chats have gradually been 
suffered to fall into oblivion, and to-night I 
find myself stranded high and dry on the shoals 
of intellectual despair.”’ 

“My headache would not be conducive to a 
metaphysical controversy to-night, Mr. Fortes- 
cue, I assure you,’’ Miss Dexter interrupted 
him quietly, “and, asI said before, Iam tired.’’ 

‘Well, then, don’t say it again, Margaret,’’ 
he whispered, beseechingly, and detaining her 
as she was about to enter the house. ‘TI have 
been miserable two or three times to-day, first, 
when you sent word that a headache would 
prevent your coming down stairs to breakfast ; 
again, when you avoided me on the terrace 
after luncheon, and now, it will be more than 
I can stand, if you desert me at this moment 
when’’—he paused abruptly, seeing her pale 
even in the moonlight, and shrink back as he 
came nearer. ‘Don’t treat me so, Margaret,”’ 
he exclaimed, almost savagely; then as he 
looked down at her—with her beautiful eyes 
darkening with a nameless fear—his voice soft- 
ened inexpressibly. ‘‘MayTI tell you what I 
said to myself when you came down the ter- 
race toward me this morning? You never 
looked so lovely to me’’—here he stood very 
close to her—when she leaned against a pillar 
with a nameless terror in her eyes downcast, 
and which he did not see. ‘‘ You were so beau- 
tiful in your white dress—let me whisper what 
I thought, Margaret,’’ and bending down on 
the step below her, so that he might look full 
into her eyes, he repeated, holding both her 
tremulous hands fast in his :— 
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‘* She is coming, my dear, my sweet ; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead, 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red,” 
There was a dead pause, he all the while hold- 
ing her little white hands closely and fast, look- 
ing at her with his soul in his eyes, and she 
looking down pale and resolute. 

‘Let my hands go, Glenn; it is wrong in you 
todetain me. I wish you wouldn’t talk so to me, 
it is all wrong; do let me go!’’ With a little 
struggle, she freed her hands, and attempted to 
pass him on her way to the door. 

““Why is it all wrong?” he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately, detaining her. ““‘T aman honest man, 
and I honestly love you; there can be no pos- 
sible disgrace in that. For Heaven’s sake 
don’t trifle with me, Margaret! I love you, 
and I want you to be my wife.’’ 

She stopped him with a little gesture of pain. 
“Don’t, Glenn ; don’t say any more; let me 
pass. O Glenn, don’t say any more !’’ 

She was very pale, and her lips trembled. 
He could see plainly every change in her ex- 
pressive face; but he would not let her go— 
barring the passage to the door, and speaking 
very fast and vehemently. 

“You are not fair with me, Margaret. You 
must hear the story that you have read in my 
face for long months past; you must hear me 
through. I love youas I do all my hopes of 
heaven, forin you are all my hopes. Margaret, 
say that you love me; have mercy upon me, 
and say that you love me, or else’’—here he 
cheked and stopped -hort. 

She was crying softly to herself when ho 
stopped. She took both his hands in hers, 
and looking him bravely in the face, said, 
steadily: ‘‘Glenn, I do not love you; in mercy 
forgive me if I have done you any wrong. I 
wish you had never said this to me. Let me 
bid you good-night, Glenn, and let us both bid 
good-by to this night forever.’’ 

He was quite passive now, standing on one 
side of the door, in order to allow her to pass. 
Turning away, as she entered, into the realms 
of moonlight without, where the waves of the 
sea danced and glittered with a softened 
rhythm, inexpressibly sad and touching. 

‘* What ails Miss Dexter ?’’ said Miss Beres- 
ford, as she croqueted Stirling Brand’s Ball, 
‘She is always pale, but to-day she has looked 
frightfully sallow. I can’t imagine how people 
can call her handsome.” There was a little 
touch of asperity in her voice which did not 
escape the quick ear of Brand. 

““Why do you croquet my ball with such 
extraordinary malice, Miss Laura?’ he said, 
laughingly. ‘‘ What have I to do with Miss 
Dexter’s complexion? ThatI think her deauti- 
ful is an indisputable fact ; but I beg that you 








won’t send my ball to the Canada border be- 
cause I said Miss Dexter was handsome. Miss 
Dexter is the loveliest statue I ever saw.’’ 

*‘ And youa most successful Pygmalion,” in- 
terrupted Miss Beresford, with a little forced 
laugh. ‘Don’t attempt to pervert your life- 
breathing powers, Mr. Brand. I never saw 
Miss Dexter blush but once, and that was 
when you were talking to her on the terrace 
this morning after luncheon. Tell me, what 
were you saying to her?” 

When Miss Beresford dropped her voice she 
was irresistible, for she possessed one of those 
rare, thrilling voices, with most delicious un- 
dertones, which invariably bewilder men to an 
alarming extent, and that she possessed this 
power over Stirling Brand, standing there be- 
side her in the moonlight, was very patent 
indeed. Perhaps he would then and there have 
confessed to her as much if Louise Dent had 
not at that moment called to him— 

‘‘Mr. Brand, croquet and flirtations are in- 
compatible. Stop talking nonsense to Miss 
Beresford, and hit this stake, or else our side 
will be victorious.’’ 

‘At this moment I am inspired to do any- 
thing impossible, Miss Louise,’”’ he replied, 
taking aim ; “‘andif I do not succeed, I promise 
you a most delicious box of French bon-bons— 
you are such a lover of candy and romance.”’ 
He played and missed the stake, whereupon 
Miss Dent in her turn succeeded. There was 
a general laugh and a cry of victory as she won. 

“You are a very ugly man to promise me a 
box of bon-bons, when you know I hate candy,”’ 
she said, with a pretty little pout. “I wish 
you were half as good-natured as Glenn For- 
tescue ; and as for romance, you know I am 
very antagonistic to moonlight and Byron. 
And as you are the heaviest dose of moonlight 
and Byron that I ever saw—why”—she gave 
a little laugh in conclusion, which was at once 
very saucy and expressive. 

“T wish you were not so strong minded, Miss 
Dent,’’ retorted Brand, very candidly, ‘‘for 
then we should be better friends, and to be a 
friend of yours is one of my ambitions.” 

She shrugged her shoulders in answer to this, 
adding earnestly, “‘ Well, let me be a friend to 
you now, Mr. Brand; I warn you that you are 
playing between two dangerous fires. You 
know sincerity is the true essence of friendship, 
so give me some in return.” 

By this time the croquet ground was being 
deserted. Miss Beresford, with a reproachful 
backward glance, had gone off with John Dent, 
so these two were left alone together looking 
straight into each other’s eyes. 

“Don’t be severe with me, Miss Louise,” he 
replied, dropping his eyes lazily, and playing 
with his mallet ; ‘‘and in mercy to my stupidity 
refrain from talking in riddles. To confess 
the truth, I never was good at conundrums; 
when I attempt a solution it invariably results 
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in a mental aberration very disagreeable to ex- 
perience. Let us walk on the terrace, it is such 
a lovely night, and indulge in a little Byron 
and moonlight,’’ he added, maliciously, and 
offered her his arm, which she indignantly 
refused. 

“Stirling Brand, you are insincere in every- 
thing! Ineverdid like heartlessmen. I think 
you have good points. Why do you refrain 
from indulging your good genius? Come, I 
am going into the house ; mamma will be anx- 
ious, and itis dreadfully damp here.’’ 

In reply he had not a word tosay. So he 
walked quietly by her side until they reached 
the terrace and Miss Beresford at the same 
time, who had lingered carelessly behind as the 
remainder of the party entered the house; 
Louise Dent followed the rest, leaving her and 
Stirling Brand alone on the terrace. 

“Tt isa shame to retire so early, Miss Laura,”’ 
he said, regretfully, as she made a move to fol- 
low Miss Dent; “‘ but I suppose I must submit 
to it. Remember that you have promised me 
the pleasure of escorting you to Sheldon’s 
flower-garden to-morrow. How I wish this 
moonlight and hour would last forever—for- 
ever!”” He repeated this last word uncon- 
sciously, causing her to look up suddenly into 
his face bent toward her—his dark, handsome 
face, which to-night looked so wistfully sincere. 
His eyes gave her a little thrill as, taking her 
hand, he bade her good-night, adding quietly, 
‘you always make me feel strangely. What 
a power you possess, Miss Laura! Good- 
night.’’ 

Then the window curtains fell between them, 
shutting out his’ impassioned face, the moon- 
light, and a glimpse of the lovely sea beyond. 


PART II. 


WHEN the sun awoke in the morning it was 
in a flood of extraordinary splendor, casting a 
golden halo over the sea, and bathing the gray 
walls of Vernor in mists of glory. Margaret 
Dexter, throwing open her window at six 
o’clock in the morning, felt her heart grow 
lighter, and her senses more intense as she 
drank in the cool, pure air fragrant with odors 
from the rose garden below, where the dew lay 
in a silver frosting very wonderful to behold. 

With a little gesture of weariness she laid her 
hot cheeks on the cold stone ledge of the win- 
dow, and lying there, with a hard, heavy look 
in her dark gray eyes, she gazed out to the cold, 
alear waves flashing goldly in the distance be- 
yond the lawn, where the great elm trees were 
casting such dreamy shadows, and the mists 
were sailing away to the sea. Lying there, 
with her pale face flushed slightly with hectic, 
and her great eyes with their wonderful depths 





growing darker and darker, the glory of the 
morning seemed to break over, and awaken | 





her into something like life. ‘That I might 
live forever in such a morning as this—that the 
heat and the danger might never come! My 
heart issoweak. O Heaven, give me strength ; 
let me be thy humble child, only thine, O God, 
only thine!’ Then the dry proud eyes over- 
flowed, and the hard lips lost their power. 

An hour later, as Stirling Brand was lazily 
indulging himself on the southern piazza pre- 
paratory to meeting the ladies at breakfast, his 
heart suddenly stood still as he listened to a 
few strains of music coming softly from the 
music-room that opened on the piazza at his 
left. ‘What power that girl has!’ he mut- 
tered, half savagely, rousing himself. ‘‘She 
makes me as weak as a child with her music; 
even the little Beresford, backed by her bank- 
book, is lost to me in melody like that. Hea- 
vens! will she never stop ?’’ 

But still the music went softly on, breaking 
sometimes into something which sounded to 
Brand like little psalms of victory affecting 
him strangely, and anon dying away into a 
dreamy happiness, melting finally into an ir- 
resistible, thrilling silence. At the moment it 
ceased, he regretted that she had had the power 
to make him forget himself, and, hearing voices 
in the breakfast-room, he went in to find the 
men lounging over their newspapers, and the 
ladies just making themselves visible. 

“What a lovely day it would be for a pic- 
nic,” said Louise Dent. ‘The Helham woods 
would be irresistible with sentiment, les preux 
chevaliers, and’’— 

‘Sandwiches and sherry-cobblers,’’. inter- 
rupted Stirling. ‘‘ You forget that sentiment 
invariably ends in luncheon, and les preux che- 
valiers forget everything but their appetites.’’ 

‘*You are very candid to say so,’”’ replied 
Louise, handing him the toast. ‘Pray, eat 
your breakfast, and, perhaps, afterwards you 
will be more considerate. Hereafter, when I 
desire you to be particularly docile, I shall in- 
dulge your ‘ beneficent and terrible instinct.’ ”’ 

“What a pity it is that the Moslems de- 
stroyed the cock-book of our friend Archestra- 
tus. Only imagine how we might have regaled 
ourselves, Miss Louise, with the delectable 
treatises of the ‘Great Homer of the Kitchen.’ 

“** Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, it might have been.’ ” 

**You are incorrigible, Mr. Brand, so I shall 
not speak to you again until I have finished my 
breakfast. Mr. Fortescue, are you in favor of 
Helham woods ?’’ 

“You have forgotten, Louise, that Sheldon 
expects you to visit his flower-garden,”’ inter 
posed Mrs. Dent. “I am afraid the disap- 
pointment would scarcely compensate for the 
trouble he has taken to arrange his camelias 
and tuberoses for your inspection.”’ 

So the day was decided in favor of the 
flowers. 

‘*You know we are to go before luncheqn,” 
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added Louise, “so Harris must pack a hamper, 
and send it down before one o’clock, or else it 
will not be possible for us to keep these ‘ Lords 
of Creation’ in subjection.”’ 

‘* Miss Beresford, are you in alliance with the 
tyrannical Miss Dent ?’’ said Brand, across the 
table, all the while looking admiringly at her 
lovely golden hair, which to-day she had ar- 
ranged in a most bewitching confusion of curls 
and blue ribbons, and striving to avoid Miss 
Dexter’s gray eyes opposite. I confess that I 


am a Sybarite in some things, but don’t con- | 


demn me as a gastronomer without a hearing. 
Napoleon used to say, ‘‘C’est la soupe qui fait 
le soldat ;”’ but I say, “‘C’est 1’amour qui fait 
la vie!’’’ By the merest accident in the world, 
instead of looking at Laura he looked full into 
Miss Dexter’s eyes, whereupon he dropped his 
eyes and his fork at the same time in very la- 
mentable confusion, the more especially pro- 
voking as probably it was the first time in his 
life that he had ever lost his consumnate self- 
command. 

‘Doctor Johnson says that ‘Dinner is the 
most important occurrence of the day,’”’ said 
John Dent, unconsciously covering Brand’s 
discomfiture. ‘I know that when I was at 
old Lescom’s school, I used to be so abomin- 
ably hungry that I looked forward to dinner 
with considerable anticipations. Miss Dexter, 
let me give you some of this curry. Harris has 
excelled himself this morning, and you have 
eaten nothing; perhaps you are one of Louise’s 
proselytes—‘a creature too bright or good for 
human nature’s daily food.’ ”’ 

‘* Never that, unless victimized by my pecu- 
liar tyrant, a nervous headache,”’ replied Miss 
Dexter, with a very flushed face—something 
very unusual to her, but it must be confessed 
intensely becoming. As they left the table, 
she passed close by Fortescue who, until now, 
had not once looked at her, and who was say- 
ing to Miss Dent, “ Are we to startearly? You 
know the days are growing shorter. May I 
be your knight to-day ?’’ She went on into the 
library alone. Standing by the window she 
heard the others go out on the piazza, listened 
to Stirling Brand asking Miss Beresford to play 
for him; then they went together into the 
music-room, and presently Louise came in to 
find her standing there alone very pale and 
with a suffering face. 

‘* Darling, I don’t like to see you looking like 
that. Let me tyrannize over you and make 
you lie down on that lounge. Madge, what 
has eome between Glenn Fortescue and you?’’ 
Louise bent down and kissed her. 

‘He told me last night that he loved me. I 
refused him, that is all.” 

‘‘ Margaret, if I did not iove you so dearly, I 
should scold you. He is sucha glorious fellow ; 
you are the only girl I ever saw worthy of 
him, and now’’—She made a little gesture of 
impatience—“ Only listen to Laura Beresford 











drumming to Stirling Brand,’”’ she went on 
ruthlessly, utterly ignoring the swift flush that 
passed over Margaret’s face, leaving it even 
more pallid than before. ‘She is just murder- 
ing that sonata; it is enough to make dead 
Beethoven weep. She rushes the slow move- 
ment, and vice-versa. She has no more ear for 
music than a mule, and yet she will sit there 
by the hour together, with her pretty gold hair 
flashing bewilderment into the heart of Stirling 
Brand—for he loves gold—while on her white 
fingers he will be counting her thousands, and 
| reckoning her income to a dollar. Margaret, 
would Glenn Fortescue act such a part ?’’ 

‘Louise, don’t compare these two men to 
me!” Her voice was very cold and hard. ‘It 
may be true what you say of—of—Mr. Brand. 
I am not feeling well this morning, but I shall 
get over it, dear; and then we shall have such 
a nice féte champétre at the flower garden.’’ She 
made a dreary attempt at a smile, but failed 
utterly ; then, as Mr. Dent entered, with a hur- 
ried kiss on Louise’s sorrowful face, she made 
her escape, leaving Miss Dent to her own reflec- 
tions, which apparently were not of the most 
enlivening description. 

At eleven o’slock Miss Dexter again made 
her appearance, just as Miss Beresford came 
down stairs arrayed for conquest in a most be- 
witching gypsy hat, and with her white muslin 
| dress looped up with pale blue ribbons. Mar- 
| garet was soon followed by Miss Dent, who 
declared it was time to start. ‘“‘And Marga- 
ret,’’ she whispered, as they went out together, 
*“T am struck dumb with astonishment, dar- 
ling ; I never saw you so strangely beautiful.” 

Then, as Miss Dexter went off with John 
Dent, Louise, turning to Fortescue, said, 
| ** Margaret is a queen to-day. She is feeling 
very strangely ; her éyes always have that look 
when she is excited.”’ 

‘* Yes, Miss Dexter is certainly very beauti- 
ful,’’ but his voice was very bitter, and nearly 
belied his words. 

““Mr. Forteseue, don’t judge poor Madge 
harshly; you d¢n’t understand her,” Louise 
rejoined, very earnestly. ‘“‘She is my best 
friend, and as true as steel. Margaret is so 
perfect, that the mould was broken when she 
was made.”’ 

***Gie me ae spark of Nature’s fire,’’’ quoted 
Mr. Fortescue, and then laughed a little scorn- 
fully. 

**You spoke then too much like Mr. Brand 
to please me. Don’t indulge in irony when 
speaking of Margaret,’’ Miss Dent said, hotly. 
“Tf you only knew her as I know her. She 
would not be willingly unjust, Mr. Fortescue, 
believe me!’’ and tears came into little Louise’s 
indignant eyes. 

‘* Forgive me,” rejoined Fortescue, humbly, 
“T do not wish to be severe; but a man can’t 
help feeling a little sore and indignant when he 
is encouraged one moment and thrown over 
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the next.’”’ They walked a long time in silence, 
until Fortescue excizimed, ‘‘ Miss Louise, don’t 
think me rude or unmauuerly ; like all other 
men, I have made an idol only to find it clay. 
It’s the old story ali over again, and I have 
nobody but myself to thank for it. But here 
we are, and Sheldon is on the lookout. Did 
you see his old gray head pop back behind 
that trellis ?”’ 

Brand and Miss Beresford now coming up, 
they all entered together through a rustic 
wicket, where they were met in the arbor by 
Mr. Sheldon, who emerged from his ambush 
with his rough, gray hair brushed into a sem- 
blance of neatness, and his queer, old gray eyes 
twinkling nervously. ‘‘ An’ I tho’t ye wear 
never cooming, Miss Louie. The puir flowers 
searce opened their leaves, and it’s me and 
Sallie thet’s been looking for ye the past hour. 
But welcome to ye all, pretty ladies—and that 
I should forgit the gentlemen, God forbid!”’ 
then, with almost tears of delight, he ushered 
them through the arbor, past several graperies 
and hot-houses, into a large space where, upon 
a small lawn, they found the croquet mallets 
and balls which Mrs. Dent had thoughtfully 
sent down, together with the hampers. 

On one side ran a privet hedge extending the 
whole length of the garden, and secluding from 
observation the walk running parallel on the 
other side, while the walk by which they en- 
tered became finally lost in a luxuriant growth 
of rose-bushes and tulip-trees. 

“That gigantic cedar will be just the shade 
we want when we find ourselves overcome by 
that ‘sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
tribute to ease,’ i. e., about luncheon time,”’ 
remarked Stirling Brand, lazily twirling his 
moustache and surveying the grounds. 

“Don’t quote Wordsworth and speak of 
lunching in the same breath. Itis such a total 
disregard of sentiment,’’ rejoined Miss Beres- 
fard, languishingly. 

‘You are at fault then, Laura,’ interposed 
Miss Dent. ‘‘ Mr. Brand only wants to play 
Petrarch to your Laura; and you will destroy 
the effect unless you allow him to indulge his 
appetite, for you must remember Petrarch was 
a@ dreadful gourmand.” 

‘Don’t be severe, Miss Louise,’’ retorted 
Brand, with apparent good humor; ‘for, allow 
me to assure you, your sarcasm is only equalled 
by my magnanimity.’’ 

Miss Dent made him a graceful little obeis- 
ance, and then went off with Fortescue to in- 
spect the tuberoses, Sheldon’s especial pride 
and delight. 

‘““Why are you so bitter against Brand ?”’ 
asked Fortescue, as they walked away, fol- 
lawed slowly in the distance by Miss Dexter 
and John Dent. 

**T cannot tell you. I wish John had never 
asked him here. He is handsome, refined, and 
fascinating, and that is all. I don’t believe he 


has a single inch of a heart,’ and little Louise 
began to look very savage. ‘‘ Madge, dear,’’ 
she suddenly exclaimed, turning around and 
interrupting one of John Dent’s most learned 
and pedantic discourses, ‘‘only look at these 
tuberoses. Sheldon ought indeed to be proud 
of them. How strangely fragrant they are, 
Margaret! You always loved them.”’ 

As Fortescue bent down to gather some for 
Miss Dent, Margaret said, very quietly: ‘Yes, 
I shall always love them. I had such a lovely 
one given me once ; it surpassed all these. But 
it is all past now and dead!" 

She strangely and swiftly colored as Fortes- 
cue, turning around deliberately, looked full 
into her softened gray eyes, repeating her last 
words very coldly but sadly. “Yes, it is all 
past and dead,”’ for it was he who had given it 
to her, one year before, when he first began to 
love her. 

When they returned to the lawn they found 
Miss Beresford making a very pretty picture, 
leaning against a trellis, smothered in roses, 
utterly unconscious of thorns and everything, 
save the verdict she was reading in Stirling 
Brand’s eyes, which he, in a very expressive 
voice, was framing in this wise :— 

The shadow of the flowers 
Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist.” 

‘“*A very pretty realization of the ‘Garden- 
er’s daughter,’ ’’ said Miss Dent. ‘‘ Laura, your 
Petrarch indulges in sentiment ‘sub rosa.’ Two 
or three centuries ago it was the fashion for 
love-lorn troubadours to indulge the public 
with their platonic rhapsodies.”’ 

** But then the critics were more impartial,’’ 
rejoined Brand, nonchalantly; when, glancing 
at Miss Dexter’s cold, stern face, he added, very 
quickly, his dark, indifferent eyes slightly flash- 
ing—‘‘ We were speaking of Tennyson, Miss 
Laura having declared that it was too warm to 
play croquet, and that she had brought a pocket 
edition with her.” 

** And a walking edition,’”” added Miss Dent. 
** Nevertheless, it is an excellent idea, and until 
luncheon let us be lotus-eaters ; this soft, hazy 
day is so sleepily delicious.”’ 

** Vacuna will be propitious,” said Fortescue. 
‘Here comes Sheldon, with his hair literally 
stiff with pleasure and excitement, like ‘quills 
upon a fretful porcupine,’ laden with a garden 
seat, which, with your permission, Miss Louise, 
I will appropriate as a throne for Miss Beres- 

ford, Miss Dexter, and yourself, while your 
devoted slaves will lie in the dust at your feet.’’ 

** And indulge in that delicious, half-somno- 
lent state, which the Arabs call ‘kief,’’’ added 
Brand. ‘Fortescue, you are blessed with a 
good voice, and Tennyson is a good subject.”’ 

The sunlight came flickering through the 





branches, burnishing into glory Miss Beres- 
ford’s lovely hair, and casting ever and anon a 
soft halo over Margaret’s pale face. Stirling 
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Brand, lying quietly in the shadow, with his 
dark eyes growing more intense, and with his 
idle fingers unconsciously pulling to pieces a 
rose, a gift from Miss Beresford ten minutes 
before, suddenly looked up with troubled eyes, 
as Fortescue, opening Tennyson, began, with- 
out preamble, that beautiful idyl ‘‘ Margaret,”’ 
beginning— 
“Oh, sweet pale Margaret! 
Oh, rare pale Margaret!” 

Something in Fortescue’s voice made Miss 
Dexter’s eyes glorify, as he read on, an under- 
tone of pathos and tenderness running almost 
imperceptibly into passion, until in those last 
words— 

‘** Look down, and let your blue eyes dawn 

Upon me through the jasmine leaves,” 
his voice trembled, thrilled suddenly with de- 
spairing lov", and then grew still. Then there 
was a dead silence, broken only by the joyous 
wind singing little hymns of peace among the 
waving branches, and the humming of the 
honey-bees ravishing the hearts of the roses. 

Margaret, with tears in her eyes, had turned 
away from Fortescue just as he read those last 
words, and Miss Beresford, who, during the 
reading, had watched with vague unrest Stir- 
ling Brand’s face, saw him look straight into 
Margaret’s softened eyes as she turned towards 
him—saw his lips whiten and his eyes flash 
half defiantly, half deprecatingly, and then 
Miss Dexter’s face grow suddenly hard and 
stern, 

Louise Dent broke the silence. ‘‘ We are all 
dreadfully romantic,’’ she said ; ‘‘ Laura, have 
you seen a ghost?” 

‘*No, only a scene behind the curtain, a little 
tragedy by the way. Mr. Fortescue was sin- 
gularly fortunate in his selection; isn’t it 
Segur who says: ‘La conscience est un juge 
placé daus l’intérieur de notre étre?’”’ 

“Tf I only possessed the cap of Fortunatus,’’ 
Stirling Brand said, very coolly and with dan- 
gerous eyes, “‘I would wish to become Miss 
Beresford’s conjidante, for the nonce, that I 
might appreciate her mysticisms. Miss Louise, 
you are naturally brilliant; please interpret 
the oracle !’’ 

“‘T can’t,”’ said Louise; ‘I hate French and 
mystery. You are all becoming so ill-natured, 
that after Mr. Fortescue has read ‘ Locksley 
Hall’ we will have luncheon.”’ 

Through the lovely summer air thrilled Glenn 
Fortescue’s voice with the passion of that ex- 
quisite tale ; but Margarct, with resolute mouth 
no longer betraying sympathy with the reader, 
sat with her face half averted, gazing with in- 
different eyes into the wilderness beyond the 
lawn, where the roses bloomed, and the air was 
laden with sweets. At last Mr. Fortescue 
closed the Tennyson, whereupon Miss Dent 
declared that “Mr. Brand looked ferocious, 
which meant hunger ;” that ‘“‘ Mr. Fortescue’s 
solemnity betokened a sentimental appetite; 














and as for me,’’ she concluded, ‘‘I am dread- 
fully hungry. Margaret, you and John both 
have a ‘lean and hungry look ;’ but, Laura, you 
provoke me, you look so coolly delectable.” 

“* Allow me to remain so,’’ said Laura, a little 
haughtily. 

Stirling Brand, looking at her, divined that 
Miss Dent had indulged in irony; but willing 
to conciliate Miss Beresford, and ignoring every 
other influence, bent suddenly towards her, ail 
the while looking into her angry eyes in a way 
that made her proud lips quiver, said some- 
thing which caused her to flush suddenly. Her 
eyes grew soft once more, then he went to 
help John Dent and Fortescue unpack the 
hampers. 

What a lovely day it was! How the sun 
laughed, and the zephyrs sang! Even Mar- 
garet, who until now had remained but a pas- 
sive participant in the day’s pleasure, seemed 
to grow mellow and sweet in the g*‘orious sun- 
light. Under the grand old cedar they settled 
themselves down to devour the dainty sand- 
wiches, the cold chicken, peaches, and plums, 
which Mrs. Dent had caused tp be sent down, 
not forgetting the bottles of claret—flashing and 
glowing in their ruby radiance. 

“This elixir vite,” said Stirling Brand, filling 
his glass, ‘‘is glorious, if we might only live 
forever!’’ 

“Tf it were only a draught of Lethe,’’ Mar- 
garet said, in response; and then her eyes grew 
scornful. 

“Oblivion would be death,’’ said Brand, 
laconically. 

‘Don’t you remember what Carlyle says of 
the ash-tree of existence ?’’ interposed Fortes- 
cue. ‘“*‘Is not every leaf of it a biography— 
every fibre there an act or word?’ Sometimes 
I think, that as the old Norsemen held the tree 
Igdrasyl a type of existence, with its roots 
nourished in the kingdom of death, and its 
branches reaching to heaven, embracing the 
whole universe—so our souls are nurtured 
oftentimes in realms of despair, that, in expand- 
ing, we may possess more power forcibly to ex- 
press in each emotion of our lives the influence 
and abiding providence of our Creator.”’ 

Margaret looked at him with flashing eyes. 
‘“‘You believe in the necessity of sorrow as a 
strengthening and refining fire?” 

‘Yes, our souls are rich in germs requiring to 
be developed and strengthened by an external 
influence. The philosopher says: ‘Our mental 
condition is like a parchment covered with 
characters inscribed in mysterious ink, requir- 
ing a powerful liquid to render plain the invisi- 
ble inscriptions.’ ”’ 

“Mr. Fortescue, youand Margaret make my 
head ache, you are such wiseacres,’’ exclaimed 
Miss Dent. “I never was so unhappy; you 
tworare on one side talking metaphysics, on the 
gther Laura and Mr. Brand sentimentalizing, 
while I am doomed to a flirtation with my 
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brother John, and everybody knows that one’s 
own brother is not a good subject.’’ 

‘Miss Louise, your imagination will run 
away with you, one of these fine days,’’ re- 
joined Brand, a flush of annoyance reddening 
his cheek. ‘‘Miss Laura and I have been in- 
dulging in a most unromantic demolishment of 
sandwiches and peaches ; indeed, she has not 
spoken to me during the last ten minutes.’’ 

**You forget what Shakspeare says: ‘Some- 
times from her eyes I did receive fair, speech- 
less messages ;’ but I’ll forgive you both if you 
will only eondescend to pass me those peaches 
before you haye eaten them all.”’ 

“Miss Louise, you are the most incorrigible 
torment I ever saw.”’ 

“Mr. Brand, you are the most inveterate 
cynic in all the world.”’ 

‘*Then I sha’n’t pass you the peaches.’’ 

“Well, I would rather eat peaches than call 
you names, so I’ll take it all back. Madge, 
won’t you have a peach? Like the claret, it is 
of an excellent ‘Brand.’ ”’ 

“That is a horrible pun,” retorted Stirling. 

But Margaret said: ‘‘I am afraid it would 
turn them to ashes.”’ 

**Don’t quarrel, children,’’ said John Dent; 
‘*there is a lovely shade on the lawn, so let us 
have a game of croquet !’’ 

There was a general acquiescence in this last 
proposition, so, abandoning their cosey retreat, 
the fragments remaining of the feast and their 
temporary seats, they betook themselves to the 
little lawn where the great maple trees were 
casting such golden shadows, and the flowers 
were scenting the air. 

“This is Elysium,” Fortescue thought, look- 
ing at Margaret, who, in her white muslin and 
mauve ribbons, stood the impersonation of 
statuesque beauty and repose, her somewhat 
haughty fave with its great lovely eyes looking 
softened and sweet. 

“We can play just one game,” said Miss 
Dent, “and then we must start for home. 
Mamma said, ‘in time to dress for dinner at 
five.” Madge, let us, together with Mr. For- 
tescue, challenge the others !”’ 

Instead of playing one game they played two, 
and then another for the championship, until 
Miss Beresford declared that she was “tired to 
death,” and could play no more. 

In that case, in the language of the immor- 
tal ballad, ‘there is no place like home,’ ” said 
Louise, and threw down her mallet. 

“By Jove! that reminds me I haven’t had a 
smoke since this morning,”’ said Brand. 

“TI always said your sentiment invariably 
ended in smoke,” retorted Miss Dent, ‘‘ but we 
won’t quarrel about it, for I am feeling awfully 
good-natured, so we had better start at once 
before I forget my amiability ; there is a levely 
walk past the hedge and through the meadow, 
which is at once more beautiful and direct. 
Shall we try it?” 





Bidding good-by to Sheldon, who, with his 
daughter Sallie, had remained silent but inter- 
ested witnesses of the games, they started for 
home. 

‘* Sallie is only another type of the ‘ garden- 
er’s daughter,’’’ Fortescue said, laughingly. 
‘That nose of hers is sufficient to put to flight 
all incipient ideas of poetic sentiment.”’ 

‘* Allis not gold that glitters,’ ’’ said Louise, 
‘and in her case, perhaps, vice versa.’’ 

‘Granted; but I never could sympathize 
with an ugly heroine. If Helen of Troy had 
been afflicted with squint eyes or an ill-propor- 
tioned mouth, Menelaus would never have been 
forsaken. Where have Miss Beresford and 
Brand disappeared ?”’ 

**T don’t know; possibly they intend return- 
ing home by the walk on the other side of the 
hedge.”’ 

At this moment Margaret and John Dent, 
who were some distance in front of them, sud- 
denly stood still. 

**T have lost my handkerchief,’’ Miss Dexter 
said. ‘‘Mr. Dent is going back for it.”’ 

Suddenly they heard voices on the other side 
of the hedge, and Stirling Brand was saying: 
**You do not love me, Laura, or you would 
scarcely doubt me so much. I have tried to 
make you understand that I care only for you. 
Soon it will be in my power to’’—then the 
voices died away, and Louise looked at Mar- 
garet. Her face was deathly pale, her lips 
were pressed close together and bloodless. 

‘*Great heavens!’’ said Fortescue, ‘‘ then 
you love him!” 

But Louise, with a little gesture stopping 
him, sprang to Margaret, and tried to put her 
arms about her. ‘‘ Madge, darling !’’ 

‘‘ Don’t, Louise ;’’ that was all she said, her 
voice making the heart of Louise sick. it 
sounded so strangely strained and weak. 
Then pressing her hand suddenly on her heart, 
she turned abruptly away and walked steadily 
in the direction of the house. 

*‘Miss Dent, she will kill herself,’’ exclaimed 
Fortescue, hurriedly. ‘I have judged the poor 
little thing so harshly! God forgive me. Mar- 
garet, take my arm ; let me support you!” 

Without answering by a single word or ges- 
ture, she continued to walk steadily on, with 
that same look of dreadful suffering on her 
face, and with her hand pressed closely on her 
heart. 

The clouds were beginning to array them- 
selves in robes of glory; the south wind, freed 
from its hot captivity, came rushing up, cool 
and mellow, as Stirling Brand and Miss Beres- 
ford reached the south piazza, where such a 
levely view was to be had of the green lawn 
and glittering sea. 

‘“‘This has been the happiest day of my life, 
my darling,” he said, looking down at her with 
his dark eyes all aglow with feeling ; and then, 
after a little pause, he added, quietly: ‘‘Ina 
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few weeks I shall be enabled to claim you as 
mine by troth; until then you must not doubt 
or betray me. Whatever happens, you must 
trust me entirely and without reserve.” 

‘Don’t say any more, Stirling,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘I have no reason to doubt you now. 
I will try and be faithful to you unto death. 
This love will purify and strengthen me. I 
have been weak and wayward ; for your sake I 
will be noble and womanly.” 

The soft light came down on her upturned 
face—her soft blue eyes lost in a sea of tender- 
ness—and then Stirling Brand read the pro- 
mises of a fair future, of bliss beyond compare. 
“You are a good little thing,’’ he answered, 
and then turned abruptly away. 

‘Stirling, [ have been unhappy; my heart 
has been full of jealousies and meanness. I 
want you to realize how wayward I have been. 
[I am naturally perverse, but you are so good 
and true; you will teach me to be better.’’ 

As she finished, a sudden wave of melody 
came surging upon the air, waking the echoes 
of the grand old house, and thrilling her own 
heart through and through. In wails of ten- 
derness it deluged the air, softly dying into 
little notes of suffering and pain, inexpressibly 
touching, then deepening with a fierce triumph 
into a grand passionate lament, that, throbbing 
with despair, died in one grand crash, causing 
the air to tremble and sigh. Then Stirling 
Brand turned toward Laura Beresford, and she 
saw that his face was blanehed and rigid. 

“It is only Margaret Dexter,’’ said Laura. 

Without seeming to hear her, he walked un- 
steadily to the window of the music-room and 
entered ; there he found Margaret in a dead 
faint on the floor, with Louise Dent kneeling 
beside her, and with her arms around her. He 
went and knelt down beside Miss Dent. 

‘* Have I killed her?’ he said, with a dread- 
ful quiet in his voice. 

“What do you mean ?”’ said Louise, sharply. 
“You had better ask no more questions, but 
go away; this is no place for you.”’ 

‘You do not know what you are saying,” he 
said, trying to take Margaret in his arms. 

But Louise prevented him. ‘ Mr. Brand, if 
you remain here, you are no longer a gentle- 
man; go! Laura Beresford is waiting on the 
Piazza.”’ 

At that moment Fortescue came in with 
some water. When Margaret slowly revived, 
she found herself lying on the lounge, her head 
in Louise’s lap, and Mrs. Dent bathing her 
head. Fortescue was chafing her hands, and 
somebody was kneeling at the foot of the couch, 
with his head bowed low. 

“IT am so sorry,” she began, but Louise 
stopped her. 

“Don’t try to talk yet, darling. You had 
better all go away now, except mamma.” 

“Yes, send him away,’ said Margaret, ‘O 
Louise, send him away.’’ 








“Come, Brand,’’ said Fortescue, ‘let us go.’’ 

Brand did not move ; then, as Fortescue laid 
his hand on his shoulder, he started up fiercely. 
**Youcan goif you choose,”’ he said, hurriedly. 
“T have a right to remain, and I shall. Mar- 
garet”’— 

**Go, go!” she whispered, faintly, and then 
Mrs. Dent interposed, sternly. 

“Mr. Brand, you forget yourself. If you 
please, you will leave this room immediately.’’ 

‘Not before I acknowledge to Margaret that 
I have wronged her. My God! I love her 
better than life itself! I have been mad. Now 
I will go, Mrs. Dent. Come, Fortescue, let us 
go.”” When he turned, dizzy with despair, he 
faced Laura Beresford, who had heard every 
word that had been said. 

“You had better go,’’ she said, with a very 
white face, and then, with a low cry of anguish, 
went and knelt down beside Margaret. 

When Stirling Brand left that room, he went 
out of the house a desperate man. For miles 
he walked into the country with fierce, blank 
eyes, unconscious of the evening glory falling 
over all the land; regardless of the hanging 
stars melting into tenderness over his head ; 
thinking only of the priceless love that he had 
outraged and betrayed. That night proved a 
fact that hitherto had remained a mysterious 
problem—that Stirling Brand possessed a con- 
science and a heart. 

Through the evening damps he went, through 
the woodlands and the moorlands till it brought 
him again to the sea. All the world seemed 
singing a hymn unto Heaven; even the cold 
rocks shone radiant in the circles of light, and 
Stirling Brand, standing there on the golden 
sands, felt the tears in his heavy eyes as he 
listened to the psalms of the sea. 

“ Break, break, break 
At the foot of thy crags, oh sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me,” 
It was not until past midnight that he found 
his way back to Vernor, and Glenn Fortescue 
waiting for him in the library. In the dim 
firelight the two men looked into each other’s 
eyes. ‘‘ILhave lostall my heaven,” said Brand ; 
and Fortescue answered him: ‘‘ You have lost 
what I would give my life to win.” Then 
they parted, Fortescue to pray for the peace of 
the woman he loved, and Brand to the reading 
of his doom. It ran thus :— 

From this moment you are free; all the 
love that was in my heart for you, has this day 
died a violent death. When, three months ago, 
in my father’s house at Lancaster, you asked 
me to be your wife, and in spite of my brother’s 
reiterated assurances that you were not worthy, 
I gave myself to you without a deubt or hesi- 
tation, only consenting, by my father’s com- 
mand, to a secret engagement for the present. 
I little dreamed that you would suffer my heart 
to be so torn with such anguish and pain as I 
have endured since Laura Beresford came to 
Vernor. For your sake, [ have thrown away 
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the heart of a man who loved me purely and 
deyotedly> For your sake I have found myself 
placed in a false position in this house, I for- 
give you all, and pray that we may never in 
this world meet again. For the sake of the 
love-worship which has filled my heart, but 
which now lies dismantled of all its glory, I 
wish you well. MARGARET DEXTER, 


PART IIl. 


WHEN Louise came down to breakfast, the 
next morning, it was to announce the fact that 
a severe headache would confine Miss Dexter 
to her room for the present, and also to make 
the discovery that Stirling Brand had left Ver- 
nor in the early train that morning. Laura 
Beresford made her appearance with a very 
tlushed face and swollen eyes, notwithstanding 
Miss Dent’s injunction for her to remain quietly 
in her room. 

“Tf I stay here, Louise,’’ she had answered, 
*“‘T shall go mad; it will be better for me to 
mortify my pride a little, and go down stairs, 
for then I shall get over it all the sooner.” 

It was a very dismal breakfast, although 
Louise did her best to keep up a lively conver- 
sation, as though nothing had happened. To 
her despair her mother appeared a great deal 
shocked and a little severe, acting accordingly, 
reproving Louise for her levity in a very solemn 
manner. Glenn Fortescue’s face, to Miss 
Dent’s delight, was neither melancholy or se- 
vere, only a little haggard and pale, as though 
he had passed a sleepless night ; but his dark 
eyes flashed a lively sympathy on Louise, as 
slie sat there in her dainty morning-dress, en- 
deavoring to make everybody appear bright 
and happy. After breakfast he followed her 
into the library. 

“You are such a little comforter, Miss 
Louise,’”’ he said, very earnestly, taking her 
hand in his, in a way which he tried to make 
brotherly, but which was very tender. 

She drew it away very quickly, and in a man- 
ner that hurt him. ‘Don’t say that. I am 
worse than all; only it won’t do to mope, when 
everybody is indulging in red eyes. Poor 
Madge! It nearly breaks my heart to think 
that this should have happened to her; but she 
bears up nobly and as a true woman should. 
As for Laura Beresford, I did not imagine she 
had so much character.’’ 

Fortescue stood by the window for some time 
in silence, in the very spot where Margaret had 
stood only the morning before in her unhappi- 
ness. Suddenly he turned. ‘“ After what has 
happened,”’ he said, a little huskily, “I shall 
no longer annoy Miss Dexter with my profes- 
sions. I think that if it had not been for him 
she would have loved me. Six months ago I 
cherished hopes that I was obliged to keep 
locked in my own heart. The other evening I 
confessed to her my love, and was repulsed ; now 








I shall go away and pray that time will serve 
to cure both her and myself of our different in- 
fatuations. He tried to speak very bravely, 
but at the last his voice faltered. 

‘You mustn’t do anything of the kind,”’ an- 
swered Louise, looking away from him, and 
speaking as though mechanically. ‘‘ When 
Margaret recovers from the natural chagrin of 
this escapade, she will learn to despise Stirling 
Brand, and then I think she will unconsciously 
turn to you. You are made for each other, 
and you must live for each other, for so God 
wills.”’ 

If he noticed the little tremor in her voice, he 
ignored it. ‘‘You have given mea hope, which 
shall be my treasure,’’ he said, very quietly. 
**Miss Louise, may God bless you!’’ Then he 
turned again to the window and she went up 
stairs, with a little mist before her eyes, to 
Margaret. 

Margaret was sitting by the open window 
when Louise went in, with her lovely face, 
framed in its black hair, looking careworn and 
pale, but serene. ‘‘ Dear little Louise,’’ she 
said, fondly, ‘‘this glorious sea-breeze makes 
me feel almost like myself again. What a 
dreadful night it has been !’’ 

“Yes, but the morning has come with its 
beautiful veil, to hang between you and the 
past, Margaret. I don’t want you to try to ap- 
pear happy, for I can see by your eyes yeu are 
not, darling; you have so much to live and be 
happy for.’’ 

Something in her face made Margaret turn 
away. ‘‘ Louise, it will never be. I under- 
stand your hopes in regard to me; but it seems 
to me that I no longer have a heart, I feel so 
coldly calm. Last night, as I listened to poor 
little Laura’s sobs in the next room, I felt that 
I hated that man for being so false to us both. 
I believed in him so entirely, that now I can 
scarcely believe in anything.” 

Louise knelt down beside her. ‘Madge, 
dear,’”’ she said, following Margaret’s eyes out 
to the golden sea, ‘‘earth may not be true, but 
Heaven is ; God has given you a heart to suffer, 
that you may have all the more power to be at 
peace. You have not suffered alone. During 
all the past cruel hours, one true heart has been 
praying for you; through all the dead watches 
of the night, one tender heart has throbbed 
painfully for you in your misery. O Marga- 
ret, I want you, dear, to be blessed among 
women. I want you to feel that God’s mercy 
endureth forever and ever; that in this love he 
has raised up a salvation for you.” 

Margaret, with tears in her eyes, bent down 
and kissed her wistful face very, very lovingly. 
‘* Louise, I love you for your purity. I would 
not sooner doubt that than I would God’s 
mercy. Your love has comforted me in my 
wretchedness ; to you I have looked for human 
constancy and truth.” 

‘“‘ And to one other, Margaret! Do not ignore 
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that other heart. O Margaret, it is so valiant 
and true!’’ 

‘“‘ And Iam so unworthy,” added Margaret, 
humbly. ‘Louise, I have loved so madly and 
unwisely, that there must be a retribution. I 
feel I am no longer worthy of a true man’s de- 
voted love—that it is necessary that I should 
be punished for my idolatrous sin.” 

‘But if you have sinned, you must not ima- 
gine that you can punish yourself, dear; God 
only has the right,’’ said Louise. 

And then there was a silence. It was just 
such a day as yesterday had been, Margaret 
bitterly remembered, only that the clouds were 
heavier in the west, and the breeze came up 
more strongly and fresh. On high rode the 
sun resplendent in his armor of light, putting 
the lawn in a haze of gold, that glittered and 
dimmed, as the elm trees waved their shadowy 
arms above it. The breeze came cool from the 
sea, bringing a little red to Margaret’s pale 
cheek, and a soft glory to her eyes, tossing her 
loose, long hair about her shoulders wantonly, 
and waving the fragrance of the flowers below 
up to her window. Louise, nestling beside 
her, and looking at her wonderingly, saw that 
her lips gathered smiles as she looked out to 
the sea. “I always loved the water,” she 
said, tenderly, ‘‘and to-day it makes me very 
happy ; it seems to wash all my sorrow away. 
Louise, Iam not one to die of a broken idol. 
I cannot love where I lose my respect. In a 
few days I shall be myself again. Until then 
you must bear with my weakness. To show 
you that I am in earnest, I shall come down to 
lunch to-day ;’’ then, as Louise’s face finshed 
with pleasure, ‘‘I said that because I knew it 
would please you, darling,’’ she added. 

At one o’clock, accordingly, Margaret ap- 
peared in the breakfast-room, where lunch was 
served, looking very lovely in her white wrap- 
per. At first there was a little restraint, but 
this wearing off, John Dent, warmly seconding 
Louise’s efforts to make everything appear as 
little awkward as possible, lunch passed away 
very happily. After that they all went out to 
the terrace on the east side of the house, where 
it was delectably cool and shady. Margaret 
felt relieved upon finding that Fortescue treated 
her very gently but distantly, rarely speaking 
to her if it could be"well avoided, and only dis- 
playing his interest in little acts of thoughtful- 
ness, that touched her heart inexpressibly. All 
the afternoon they sat there, until it was time 
to dress for dinner, Fortescue reading to them 
from a quaint old book he had found in the 
library, very full of odd coincidences and epi- 
sodes, while Louise embroidered; Laura sat 
idle, pulling the blades of grass to pieces ; John 
Dent smoked ; and Margaret, half reclining on 
some cushions that Fortescue had brought out 
very earefully for her especial benefit, gazed 
dreamily away. Sometimes she would look at 
him, and then she saw that his fine, clear eyes 





looked haggard—that his large, heavy figure 
had grown thinner, and that sometimes his 
hands trembled nervously. Once he looked 
up, caught her eyes, flushed a little, and then 
looked down at his book. But when the dress- 
ing bell rang, he went to her, assisted her to 
rise, and then, by some chance, the others all 
went in and left them standing alone there to- 
gether. He stood for a moment irresolute, and 
then, as she went away, he stopped her. ‘‘ Mar- 
garet,’”’ he said, gently, ‘‘ will you let me be 
your friend?” Then she gave him her hand, 
and very reverently he bent down and kissed 
it. So they parted friends at least. 

The next morning Laura Beresford left Ver- 
nor; but when Fortescue announced his inten- 
tion of doing likewise, John Dent would not 
listen to it, and finally succeeded in prevailing 
upon him to remain. 

The next week was passed very quietly by 
them all, the only excitement, appearing in the 
guise of an occasional game of croquet, or a 
ride on the beach. Margaret, during the first 
few days, appeared languid and distrait, but 
Louise’s constant efforts to interest and amuse 
her, at length were rewarded by her interesting 
herself in all her old pleasures and occupations. 
Then it was that she said she must go home. 
In vain Louise pleaded and threatened; Mar- 
garet was inexorable, and only persisted in 
saying, ‘‘ Louise, it is right that I should go.”’ 

So, one glorious morning, when her heart 
thrilled wonderingly at the beauties of the sea, 
when the soft mists of Vernor rode away on 
the wings of the rose zephyrs, and all nature 
seemed wooing her to remain, Louise drove 
her to the station in her own pony phaeton, 
escorted by John Dent and Fortescue on horse- 
back. Upon reaching the station, the train 
came puffing up almost immediately, and then 
there was scarcely time to even bid good-by, 
‘*Remember and write,’”’ said Louise. ‘“‘ And 
don’t forget that you are leaving us dis- 
consolate,”’ said John Dent; but Fortescue, 
holding her hand very closely, and looking 
very earnestly into her tearful eyes, only said, 
gently—‘‘ May God bless you!’ 

Through the long months thereafter, Louise 
Dent lived quietly on at Vernor, receiving long 
and explicit letters from Margaret, telling her 
of her continued peace. The golden fioods of 
autumn, with their sea tides of glory, came and 
went ; the icy hands of winter locked the gates 
of the snow-bound world, and still Louise lived 
on in her quiet life, resisting all inducements 
to visit that gay world where Margaret moved a 
queen. With the opening of spring came very 
tender letters from Miss Dexter, breathing of a 
peace and joy more deep than she had ever yet 
known, and then Louise read the fulfilment of 
her prophecy. When June came again with 
its rose-wreaths, ravishing the sea, and bathing 
Vernor in clouds of fragrant mist, Louise went 
to Margaret. With the waning of the moon 
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she came back to Vernor, with a strange light 
of victory in her eyes, and one day, it was by 
that light she wrote, “‘ At last I come back tomy 
precious Vernor. I have loved, but in vain. 
Henceforth I live my life unloved. The secret 
that has long lain at my heart shall never be 
known to him. With the union of Margaret 
Dexter and Glenn Fortescue my life’s romance 
closes.” 


—————_- > ___—_ 


1 AM HAPPY! 
BY GERTIE JOHNSON. 


I am happy! I confess it! 
Though, perhaps, my muse should sing 
Of some sorrow that doth shadow 
All my soul with its dark wing. 
But she’d rather sing of gladness, 
Rather sing a cheery song, 
So I grant her full permission, 
As she bears my pen along. 


Happy! happy! Hear the echoes 
Giving back the words to me! 
Every one is full of laughter 
As a child’s heart, full of glee. 
Happy! happy! Birds repeat it, 
Zephyrs chant the glad refrain, 
Flowers brightly smile to hear it, 
Hill-tops toss it back again. 


Happy! happy! brooklets murmur, 
As they laughing dance along ; 
And the pebbles on their margins 
Sing again the merry song: 
And the lilies in their splendor, 
Resting on the glassy pool, 
Dream about the merry music 
In the shadows dark and cool. 


And the sunbeams shine more brightly 
Than they ever shone before; 

How they seem to dance about me, 
Falling through the open door; 

How they dance upon the housetop, 
Drip in showers from the eaves, 

Kiss the waves beneath them gliding, 
Flash like smiles across the leaves. 


Iam happy! ’tis no matter, 
Does the sun shine—does it rain? 
Listen! how the crystal rain-drops 
Patter it upon the pane! 
Happy in the rosy morning, 
Happy in the hush of night; 
All my songs are glad thanksgiving, 
He will guide my feet aright. 


From the darkest depths of scrrow 
He has brought me to the light, 
And I know that if I trust Him, 
He will guide my steps aright. 
So I sing my song of gladness 
In the sunshine, in the rain-» 
Earth and ocean, light and darkness, 
Join me in the glad refrain! 


—=_ aoe 
LiFE is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things, in which smiles and 
kindness, and small obligations given habitu- 
ally, are what win and preserve the heart and 
secure comfort.—Sir Humphry Davy. 
VOL. LXXvul.—10 


BRACELETS. 


PERSONAL ornaments are among the earliest 
suggestions of vanity, whether in the race or 
the individual. Eve, indeed, in Paradise, ac- 
cording to our great poet, 

“ Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled.” 

But probably after the Fall she soon adopted 
ornaments, either of berries or perforated stone 
(if, following modern archeology, we are to 
place the stone before the metallic ages), for 
such is men’s liking to see their wives deco- 
rated that, doubtless, she was then, in her hus- 
band’s eyes, no longer ‘‘ when unadorned adorn- 
ed the most.’’ Personal ornaments in historic 
times are universal. The most degraded savages 
known rejoice in the pin of bone or wood that 
runs through the nose, or the string of shells 
that circles their necks, as much as the fash- 
ionable lady of the bail-room in the slender 
links of gold and turquoise that press her arm. 
Even the charms of the Hottentot Venus would 
not be perfect in the eyes of her race without 
the aid_.of ornament. 

It is a question whether nose or ear-rings are 
more ancient than bracelets proper. In the 
earliest record of ornamental jewelry which 
has come down to us—the list of the trinkets 
which Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, gave Re- 
bekah on behalf of Isaac—two bracelets are 
mentioned as well as ear-rings. Together with 
golden necklaces, rings, ornaments for the fore- 
head and for twining in the hair, bracelets were 
amongst the earliest ornaments of the Jews. 
In the barbaric love of gold and display is at 
once apparent the Eastern origin of the nation ; 
and so little do national characteristics change 
that it seems but a step from the “ jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold’’ the Jews borrowed 
of the Egyptians, to Moses Levi flaunting to- 
day with a portentous watch-chain and huge 
rings of base metal. 

The Egyptians used large gold anklets or 
bangles, and bracelets, which were frequently 
adorned with precious stones and enamel, and 
worn by men as well as women. The kings 
are generally represented as wearing them. 
Thus, in the museum at Leyden is a bracelet 
formed from a band of gold one and a half 
inches broad, bearing the name of Thothmes 
III. (about 1445 B. C.), which, says Sir G. Wil- 
kinson, “was doubtless once worn by that 
monarch.’’ At Alnwick Castle, in England, is 
another Egyptian bracelet, composed of bronze 
in the fashion of a snake; and one which we 
have seen, and which was taken from a mum- 
my’s arm, is of an elegant twisted spiral pattern, 
such as no modern jeweller might disdain. In- 
deed, there exists at present a rage for jewelry 
made in the Egyptian style, wherein cartouches, 
the sacred scarabzeus, and hieroglyphics take 
prominent places. 





The Orientals have delighted from time im- 
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memorial in jewelry, the taste expanding 
amongst the men to a love for beautifully- 
worked weapons, and with the women for 
goodly raiment—silk, and the finest produc- 
tions of Indian looms. In classic times, the 
luxury of the Persians in these points was spe- 
cially remarked upon. Even the finer taste of 
the Greeks was corrupted when it came in con- 
tact with Eastern magnificence. Thus, recent 
excavations near Kertch (Panticapeum) have 
disclosed a profusion of ornaments of the 
precious metals—gold, silver, and electron, to- 
gether with many vases and other works of art. 
They represent the characteristics of Grecian 
society on the coast of the Euxine under the 
Spartocid princes in the fourth century B. C., 
and have evident marks of Scythian and Ori- 
ental manners. These statues, reliefs, and 
frescoes, with necklaces, armlets, rings, and 
bracelets of precious metal, several with colored 
beads attached, which were taken from spacious 
stone chambers at Kertch, show a blending of 
Hellenic and barbaric life. Even the profusion 
of gold chains and other precious ornaments 
indicates a tone of sentiment partially oriental- 
ized ; but the design as well as the execution is 
Grecian. 

A taste for personal ornaments gradually 
flowed from the Orontes to the Tiber, and per- 
vaded all classes at Rome, while the Eastern 
expeditions, and that knight-errant of anti- 
quity, Alexander the Great, diffused an admi- 
ration for them amongst the Grecian States. 
Still it was long thought effeminate at Rome, 
and a mark of an innovating mind, to wear 
bracelets as a personal ornament—a feeling we 
can enter into by remembering what bad taste 
the wearing of bracelets is deemed at present 
except when a lady is in full dress. 

The earliest and naticnal use of bracelets with 
the Romans was a reward of valor for a brave 
soldier. A five-fold coil of pure gold of cable 
pattern, which was found in Cheshire, has been 
supposed to have been a bracelet of this kind. 
Many more of bronze and mixed metal have 
been found in other parts of England ; and they 
must have been common ornaments at all 
periods of Roman history. Then the famous 
Curius Dentatus had received more than a 
hundred and sixty of these armille, or armlets. 
They were mostly too heavy to be worn for 
mere personal display. The story of Tarpeia 
shows that this kind of armlet was also com- 
mon amongst the Sabine soldiery, the Gauls 
inclining more to the necklace or collar. Greek 
ladies, imitating the bangles of Oriental mag- 
nificence, used to wear not only bracelets, but 
also anklets. They are frequently found in the 
paintings of Grecian figures on the walls of 
Pompeii. Classical bracelets do not always 
clasp, but are oftener cylindrical, pliant, and 
flexible, from the nature of the gold employed. 
A bracelet of this kind, slender, elegant, and 
simple, forms a lovely ornament, as it nestles 





into the soft dimples of a white-armed modern 
belle. 

In the “‘ Saxon Chronicle” the English Edgar 
is called the ‘‘ bestower of bracelets.” Indeed, 
this was an ordinary epithet of Saxon heroes, 
for with Saxons and Scandinavians the above- 
mentioned military use of* bracelets was well 
known. But they were also personal orna- 
ments, for we find them frequently left by 
will in Saxon days. When the Conqueror 
came over he noticed many of the English 
wearing bracelets, Recent excavations in an 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Kempston, near Bed- 
ford, have disclosed bracelets of bronze, and 
traces of an ivory one, amongst other feminine 
relics, such as bronze-gilt work-boxes, and rings 
yet clasping the finger-bones of their long-for- 
gotten wearers. 

In the ancient Sagas no ornament is so fre- 
quently mentioned as the armlet. Among the 
antiquities of the bronze period of Scandinavian 
history spiral-shapen armlets are very common ; 
some are twelve inches in length, so as to cover 
the whole forearm, and would be useful in 
withstanding a sword-cut. ‘The gold brace- 
lets which are now exhumed,” says Worsaae, 
“are sometimes shaped like bands, or ties; 
sometimes they are formed of two gold bars, or 
of a single weighty bar, the ends of which are 
thicker than the other parts of the ring, and do 
not shut close; and again, with the outer side 
beaten out broad and embellished with orna- 
ments.”” In Iceland we hear of a divining 
bracelet, which was kept upon the altar sprin- 
kled with the victim’s blood. The Danes who 
made their peace with Alfred swore fidelity to 
him upon a holy bracelet. 

Such is a brief review of ancient bracelets 
and their uses. Let us now advance to me- 
dieval times. Benvenuto Cellini wrote upon 
jewelry, and affirms that all bracelets made in 
his time were executed with the chisel ; nothing 
was stamped or cast. Hitherto simple form, or 
precious metal, had constituted the value of the 
bracelet, over and above the associations which 
will always entwine themselves round sueh 
trinkets; but now fine workmanship, elegant 
shape, and delicate carving, began to be prized. 
In these points the work of the western gold- 
smiths could bear no comparison with those of 
the eastern empire. Italy, however, produced 
some skilful workers in the precious metals— 
Ghiberti, Arditi, and Brunelleschi, for instance 
—though we generally rest the fame of the lat- 
ter on his achievements as an architect, asso- 
ciating him with the dome of Santa Maria at 
Florence. In the French king Henry ITI.’s in- 
ventory of jewels, made at Fontainbleau in 
1560, bracelets are mentioned ; but the beautiful 
and delicate workmanship of the time was 
rather directed to the production of the pen- 
dent jewels on medallions of saints, etc., which 
were worn in the hat, or on the hat; and upon 
which were executed in repoussé work, figures 
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in gold. It is an image of this kind to which 
Pope refers in the character of Louis XI. :— 
“ A perjured prince revere a leaden saint.” 

The most beautiful bracelet of modern work- 
manship, which we have seen, is Italian, from 
a Venetian atelier. A flexible band of gold 
bears a blue enamelled brooch, on which stands 
in bold relief & gold lion, surrounded by stars, 
with the graceful posy encircling it, ‘‘ Health 
to you from the lion of St. Mark.’”’ Here fine 
workmanship, precious metal, and elegant de- 
sign make up the requisites of a perfect piece 
of metal work. At the present day bracelets 
appear to have retrograded in this exquisite 
delicacy of workmanship, and fashion is verg- 
ing towards the barbaric. Massive bands of 
plain gold are much in vogue ; sometimes gems 
of circular form are introduced on the circym- 
ference, carbuncles, or onyx; or, again, enamel 
is let in, and the mystical Axzt (forever) is in- 
serted in gems, to catch the fancy of the be- 
trothed, to whom the presentation of bracelets 
as love-gages is now generally left. Stranger 
still is the prevailing taste for small horse- 
shoes, worked on the outside of a plain band 
of solid gold; or for one large horse-shoe, with 
the nail-holes filled with rubies projecting from 
the circlet. Of all hideous and unmeaning 
symbols horse-shoes are the worst. They 
argue, even on quiet girls, a certain predilec- 
tion for imitating their fast sisters; whereas, 
such an attachment to the turf as they seem to 
imply is appropriate to grass widows. Perhaps 
a more charitable supposition would be, that— 
like the charms once so commonly suspended 
to watch-chains—these horse-shoes have an oc- 
cult reference to the witchery of beauty ; or as, 
when fixed on the doors of some churches, 
they are supposed to avert evil influences. 

A good deal might be said on the most suit- 
able designs for bracelets. We own to no liking 
for conventional or geometrical patterns, when 
every province of nature teems with beautiful 
and suggestive imagery. The most usual na- 
tural pattern which goldsmiths favor is a snake, 
with jewelled eyes and gem-set folds; but the 
unnatural position of a serpent twining harm- 
lessly around the arm should prove fatal to its 
adoption by one of pure wsthetical judgment. 
The gracefully-folded leaves and flexile flower- 
stalks of many native and exotic plants would 
furnish beautiful designs. How charming, for 
instance (to take a very homely case), would 
be a daisy-chain of thin gold, the marguerites 
being formed of pearls. We have seen brooches 
modelled after ferns, but never bracelets ; yet 
the circinate vernation of ferns might surely be 
applied with advantage to the manufacture of 
the latter ornaments. There might be brace- 
lets fashioned after spring, summer, and win- 
ter foliage, to suit the different seasons. Micro- 
scopic researches, again, would provide endless 
designs of varied or regular character. 


One use of armlets in England not generally | 


known is, that before lunatics were so closely 
| confined as at present, they were accustomed 

to beg their way round the country, wearing an 
| armlet for distinction. Perhaps this is the clue 

to the derivation of the slang word “‘ bracelet,’’ 

as applied to a handcuff. The reader’s atten- 
| tion should’ also be drawn to the immense 
| bracelets worn by native women in the East, 
| which, according to travellers, are so weighty 
lee sometimes almost to oppress the wearer. 
| This is regarded as a sign of high birth, because 
(like the long nails of the Chinese) it incapa- 
| citates the wearer from personal exertion. 
Sometimes these bracelets fit so closely that, on 
being first put on, they give extreme pain, and 
even draw blood. 

Dr. Johnson wrote in the Jdler, more than 2 
hundred years ago, an amusing article on the 
custom of wearing bracelets. With a few re- 
marks from this long forgotten source, we wil! 
close this article. ‘‘ Not conterted with gold 
bands, ladies had, at that time, just added to 
them smal! pictures on their wrists,’’ observes 
the doctor, and he quaintly continues: ‘‘ This 
addition of art to luxury is one of the innumer- 
| able proofs that might be given of the late in- 
| crease of female erudition.” From this he 
proceeds to banter the ladies with characteristic 
ponderosity. Those who wore the likenesses 
of husbands or children evidently intended to do 
their duty by them; yet, “if the husband’s face 
be not in the heart, it is of small avail to hang 
it on the hand.” Their tastes, again, might be 
discerned in their different bracelets: ‘the 
bracelet of an authoress may exhibit the Muses 
in a grove of laurel ; the housewife may show 
Penelope with her web; the votress of a single 
life may carry Ursula with her troop of virgins ; 
the gamester may have Fortune with her 
wheel.”” The last extract we shall make is 
worthy of a professed woman-hater: ‘‘ The 
| bracelet which might be most easily introduced 
| into general use is a small convex mirror, in 
| which the lady may see herself whenever she 
| shall lift her hand. This will show a face that 
must always please.”’ 
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DESPISE not any man, and do not spurn 
anything: for there is no man that bas not his 
hour, nor is there anything that has not its 
place.—Rabbi Ben Azai. 


NEVER hold any one by the button or the 
hand, in order to be heard out; for if people 
are unwilling to hear you, you had better hold 
your tongue than them.—Lord Chesterfield. 


WHOEVER is wise is apt to suspect and be 
diffident of hirhself, and on that account is will- 
ing to “‘hearken unto counsel ;’”’ whereas the 
foolish man, being in proportion to his folly ful! 
of himself, and swallowed up in coneeit, will 
seldom take any counsel but his own, and for 





that very reason, because it is hisown.—Balguy. 
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HEART AND HAND. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


‘*T THINK you will be sorry, Alma.” 

‘“‘Sorry? Sorry for what? Sorry because I 
have shaken off an engagement that was be- 
coming a perfect slavery ?” 

‘No, Alma; sorry because you have grieved 
as noble a heart as ever throbbed ; sorry because 
you have trifled with sincere, pure love, such 
as it is given to but few women to win.” 

“But, Aunt Mercy, you don’t know how 
exacting and disagreeable Leon had become.”’ 

‘* How was he disagreeable, Alma ?’’ 

** Scolding me all the time.” 

**Scolding? For what?” 

“Well, not exactly scolding, but finding 
fault, in his quiet way. I don’t know but I 
could have borne it better if he had flown into 
a rage, and given me a real scolding, but when 
he commences, ‘Alma, dear,’ then I know 
there is a catalogue of faults and short-comings 
as long as my arm to follow. The fact is, 
Aunt Mercy, Leon Harris is too good for me. 
He ought to find a saint, and I am afraid I am 
much nearer a sinner.”’ 

‘*But, Alma, you have not told me now the 
cause of your last quarrel, your ruptured en- 
gagement.”’ 

**T hardly know myself.” 

‘Alma! You cannot mean that you have 
taken such a step without grave cause ?”’ 

“Tt was walking home last evening from 
Mary Williams’ Valentine party. Leon sent 
me @ beautiful bouquet in the morning, and I 
carried it to the party, I was dancing with 
Warren Simpson, when some chance remark 
about flowers brought my bouquet into notice, 
and Warren asked for a flower. Of course, I 
gave him one, and Leon chose to imagine that 
[ gave it with a manner that might lead him to 
attach a significance to the gift. Of course, 
there was a lecture waiting for me as we came 
home. One word led to another, till finally I 
told him that I was weary of his continual fault- 
finding, and he had better look further for a 
wife, who would combine ail the perfections of 
a saint with the patience ofanangel. As for me, 
I was aware that I could never aspire to the 
character.” 

‘Alma! Alma! And you parted so?’ 

‘Yes. We were just at home, so he bade me 
farewell on the step, and went away. But he 
will come back ; he always does when we quar- 
rel, though I never did go so far as that before.” 

** And if he comes ?” 

“‘T shall repeat my decision. I am heartily 
tired of his fault-finding and dictation. I won’t 
be bound down so strictly to guard every word 
and look. I am sure innocent flirtations now 
and then are not such heinous crimes, but I 
have to be called to an account for every one. 
I am glad to be free again.’’ 

And before the remonstrance she saw in 





Aunt Mercy’s face could be uttered, the wilful 
little beauty sped away to her own room. 

“Glad? Of course she was glad!’ So she 
said to herself a hundred times that day, won- 
dering a little herself at a dull, restless pain in 
her heart that would not be driven back. As 
the day faded into the early twilight of a Feb- 
ruary evening, she dressed herself carefully, 
saying in whispers to her heart: ‘‘He will 
come back to-night, and—and perhaps, if he 
is real sorry, we will make up again.” 

So the blue poplin he admired was put on, the 
pretty lace he loved nestled against the white 
throat, and when all else was donned with an 
especial care, Alma bethought her of her bou- 
quet. She had thrown it pettishly into a corner 
in her anger of the preceding evening, but per- 
haps there was one flower yet unfaded that she 
could put in amongst the folds of her hair. 
Perhaps one of the scarlet geraniums he loved 
to see against the glossy jetty braids, was yet 
bright enough for ornament. Rather slowly 
the young girl went to the corner where the 
flowers lay upon the floor, and, lifting them, 
sat down to search for one fresh one. Not one 
was there, but, as the faded leaves fell from the 
bare stems, she saw that there was something 
glittering tied securely in the heart of the bou- 
quet. Wondering, she untied the jewel and 
slipped it upon her finger. It was a ring of a 
quaint device, two hearts of pure gold, joined 
by a turquoise forget-me-not, in the heart of 
which nestled a sparkling diamond. Some- 
thing as clear and bright as the diamond 
gleamed, for a moment, on Alma’s cheek, as 
she softly pressed her lips upon the jewel. 
“‘Dear Leon, how much he loves me. Oh, if 
I could be all he wishes, and keep down this 
hasty temper of mine.’’ Already the quarrel 
had become a matter of deep regret, and the 
warm little heart was ready for reconciliation, 
when the tea-bell put an end to Alma’s day 
dreaming. t 

She was a spoiled little beauty, this warm- 
hearted, quick-tempered Alma Crofts, mother- 
less from her infancy, the idol of a loving father, 
the belle of her native town, with whom no one 
could be angry spite of her thousand caprices. 
From the time when Aunt Mercy gave her the 
‘coming out” party, and thus introduced her 
to society, Alma had been the centre of attrac- 
tion in all the gatherings amongst her large cir- 
cle of friends. Her piquant beauty, a perfect 
brunette in the jetty glossy hair and great black 
eyes, her complexion rivalled that of the fairest 
blonde’s, and her tiny graceful little figure was 
fall of life as that of a fairy. The object of ad- 
miration, and the recipient of attention from a 
number of gentlemen, whom she was accus- 
tomed to meet in society, Alma almost uncon- 
sciously grew coquettish in manner, distributing 
her smiles and favors freely, and accepting 
many offerings which one more sensitive about 
encouraging attention would have declined. 
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That she was vain, giddy, and coquettish all 
could see, but only a few read the promise of 
nobler and better impulses under this worldly 
surface. 

Leon Harris was one of the few who could 
penetrate the crust, and read something of the 
warm, true heart beneath, that only needed 
some strong motive to wake it to life. He, with 
his grave, reserved nature, seemed strangely 
unfit to mate with this butterfly, but, with the 
inconsistency of love, he gave his whole heart 
into her capricious keeping, hoping that an 
answering love would rouse the nobler portion 
of her nature. But he was too eager for the 
change that could only be wrought gradually. 
Accustomed to so much adulation and atten- 
tion, Alma found it difficult to give tp the un- 
meaning civilities so long given to her. She 
loved Leon truly, recognizing all the noble, 
high attributes of his nature, but she was wor- 
ried into pettish resistance by his too often at- 
tempts to mould her into the quiet, reserved 
woman he wished to see her. 

Two loving hearts united by the attraction of 
opposites, Leon and Alma needed only patience 
to become, each, what the other most desired. 
Time, the great fashioner, would have laid his 
finger on each heart, tearing away something 
of the cold reserve of the one, and the gay 
vanity of the other. But they were young and 
impatient, and while the one wished to wrench 
the other suddenly and forcibly from all old 
associations and habits, that other hungered 
for some words of praise or flattery amidst the 
continual fault-finding and blame. Leon did 
not mean to be unkind ; but his very love made 
him too exacting, too impatient to see the loved 
one: perfect. 

“Tea time!” said Alma, springing to her 
feet, and letting the faded flowers stip unheed- 
ed from her lap; “ Leon will soon be here, and 
when I thank him for his beautiful ring, I will 
tell him that I will try to become all that he 
wishes. Dear old fellow! if he only knew it, I 
love him with my whole heart. I had rather 
have one smile from him, than fifty honeyed 
speeches from another; but that crooked twist 
in my heart makes me hide away my love too 
often. I will try to be more dignified if he will 
be good-natured again.”’ 

Fiitting quickly down the stairs, as her 
thoughts took the above form, she reached the 
dining-room just as her father and Aunt Mercy 
sat down to tea. There was a constraint over 
the whole party. Alma was listening for a 
well-known ring and footstep, Aunt Mercy was 
sadly wondering if her giddy little niece had 
not thrown away her own best hope for happi- 
ness, and Mr. Crofts was unusually grave and 
abstracted. As he rose from the supper-table, 
he said to Alma: ‘‘I want you in the library 
for a few moments.”” Wondering, half fright- 
ened, the young girl followed him. With gentle 
gravity he motioned her to a seat and spoke: 





** Alma, Leon Harris came to my office this 
afternoon to accept a position which six months 
ago he declined, because he did not wish to 
leave home.”’ 

“What position?” Her lips would whiten 
and quiver in spite of all her efforts. 

‘“*The agency for the business in California. 
My agent there wishes to return here, and is 
only waiting for some one to be sent in his 
place to give up the position. There are very 
few who could take that place, but Leon is one 
of the few.”’ 

He waited for her to speak, but she sat with 
her face half averted, silent. 

‘“*T was pained, Alma, more pained than I 
can express, when he told me that this late ac- 
ceptance of my offer was caused by the rupture 
of your engagement. I respect Leon, and had 
hoped to call him my son, and when I heard 
that you had been mistaken in your feeling for 
him, I sorrowed for my own disappointment 
as well as his. Do not think, my child, that I 
wish to force your affection; you are the best 
judge of what will make you happy, but I am 
sorry you were so hasty, for I fear you have 
given a deep, lasting wound to a true, noble 
heart.”’ 

Pride and love! How the two were battling 
in Alma’s heart, but pride was still uppermost. 

“ And he is going to California?’ She said 
it in steady, even tones, too calm to be entirely 
natural. Mere friendly interest would have 
given more animation to the measured words. 

‘*He has gone!”’ 

“Gone?” There was pain then in the sud- 
den cry. 

“Yes, he left for New York this afternoon, 
and will take the steamer that sails to-morrow. 
Alma, Alma, do not tell me you mistook your 
own heart when you sent him away.”’ 

‘No, no, it is better for him to go.”” Pride 
still uppermost, though she shivered as if with 
cold, and was white as Parian marble. 

“Well, my dear, I hope you have judged 
correctly of your own heart. Iam only sorry 
you were mistaken !’’ and he kissed her sadly, 
for he had loved Leon with the affection he 
would have given to a son of his own, had he 
ever been blessed with one. The parting had 
been very hard for these two men, thrust from 
each other’s hearts by a woman’s vain caprice, 
but each, while hiding his own pain, had com- 
forted the other with the hope that she, at 
least, would be happier with her regained free- 
dom. 

Released from the library, out of her father’s 
sight, Alma staggered rather than walked to 
the staircase, and blindly groped her way to 
her own room, Once within that sanctum, se- 
cure from intrusion, pride fell prostrate before 
the great flood of love sweeping now unchecked 
over her heart. joa 

**Leon! Leon! Oh, forgive me, and come 
back!’? This was the hungry cry of her heaps 
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through the long, sleepless watches of that 
weary night. The morning found her pale and 
sad, but she said, in her heart: ** He was too 
good, too noble for me. I will bear my pun- 
ishment as patientiy as I can, praying that he 
may find another who will have my love and 
not my faults.” 

She thought he had ceased to love her, had 
found his error in supposing she would make 
him a true, loving wife, little guessing the 
agony he was carrying with him in his sud- 
denly undertaken voyage. It was only one of 
the thousand cases of hasty words and bleeding 
hearts, but it was none the less bitter for that. 

Once settled in San Francisco, Leon tried to 
give his whole attention to the business he had 
undertaken for Mr. Crofts. It was a valuable 
agency in an important invention, and was suf- 
fering from the inefficiency of the hands in 
which it had been placed. Throwing aside the 
thought of his own sorrows, Leon gave to the 
business an active, personal superintendence 
that soon began to be felt. Every letter from 
Mr. Crofts contained words of thanks and 
praise for the stimulus he was giving to the 
trade in California, and Leon was grateful for 
the frankly expressed appreciation of his ser- 
vices. But while he valued this portion of his 
employer’s epistle, there were other words he 
read more eagerly, sought for more earnestly. 

Mr. Crofts at first avoided all mention of his 
little daughter’s name, fearing to touch upon 
unhealed, tender wounds; but once or twice a 
question in Leon’s letter touching the health of 
the family, had called forth an answer, till at 
last he wrote freely of Alma, half hoping that, 
as he worded it in his thoughts, ‘‘ things might 
come right yet.’’ And one of the letters read 
in this wise :— 

‘* Alma is well, but you would scarcely believe 
in the change in her unless you could see it. 
All through the spring and summer she seemed 
drooping and feeble, But since the autumn she 
is better and busier than ever before. Not busy 
in the old way, with trimming evening dresses 
and arranging jewelry and flowers, but she is 
studying, and—would you think it of our littie 
Alma—parish visiting amongst the poor of the 
congregation. She has grown so womanly in 
the past few months, so gentle and considerate 
of others, that I can scarcely recognize my 
little butterfly. I have always thought that if 
she would use her mind, she would prove to 
have a greater grasp of intellect than would 
appear to a casual observer, but even I am sur- 
prised at the facility with which she now grasps 
higher fields of thought than most women 
venture upon. I scarcely know whether to 
laugh or to sigh when I find her curled up in 
ny great study chair, with a volume half as big 
as she is open before her, studying diligently, or 
meet herin my walks toand from the office with 
a basket full of wine and jellies, or a bundle of 
flannels for some rheumatic old woman or an 
ailing child. My little gay girl is certainly 
gone, but in her place a noble woman is fast de- 
veloping.” 


This was not the only letter in the same 





strain. Mr. Crofts loved his child with a fond 
parent’s most intense affection, and second to 
his love for her was his affection for his young 
friend Leon. What wonder, then, if he wrote 
freely of one to the other, talked, too, of the 
absent one to the one near him. Perhaps the 
faint hope still lived in his heart that these two 
loved ones might renew their broken engage- 
ment, but if so, Alma gave it no word or look 
to feed upon. 

The winter months came and sped along till 
February came, and the year of separation was 
almost completed. Leon was sitting alone in 
his office on the afternoon of St. Valentine’s 
day, thinking sadly of the last anniversary of 
the day. He recalled his visit to the green- 
house to select the flowers for his gift to Alma, 
and the care with which he had hidden the be- 
trothed ring in its centre. He wondered what 
had become of his offering. Was it still in the 
heart of the withered. bouquet, lying upon some 
dust heap, tossed there by an angry or con- 
‘temptuous little hand, or had she found the 
offering and kept it to return at some future 
time with scornful words of rejection. He had 
drawn the device himself, and hoped to see it 
decorating her little hand, and he remembered 
now the jeweller’s comment upon its small cir- 
cumference, and his inquiry if it was for a 
child’s finger. Then his thoughts flew away 
to the last letter from Mr. Crofts, and the 
change in Alma, and he said, sadly, to his 
heart :— 

“T tooam changed. I see now my error in 
trying to force what could only be mine by 
gentle coaxing. Ah, my darling, if you could 
again give me your love, I would not drive it 
off with fault-finding and blame. Who can 
turn the humming-bird by force into the sedate 
owl? My humming-bird had flitted from flower 
to flower too long to caged suddenly; I 
should have wooed her gently and lovingly till 
of her own free will she nestled down into the 
home I would have made for her, content to 
forego gayer scenes, in the happiness of true 
home pleasures. In one little month I must 
go home for a time, to give an account of my 
agency. How will she meet me? Will she 
see me at all?” 

At that moment his musings were interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of a servant with the after- 
noon’s mail. Only one letter, postmarked with 
the home stamp, and directed in a delicate 
hand-writing, only too familiar to him. 

He tore it open hastily. Inside there was a 
photograph card, wrapped in a piece of white 
paper, and upon the paper was written “St. 
Valentine.’’ What was the photograph? Was 
it his darling’s face wooing him home again? 
His strong right hand trembled as he unfolded 
the paper. And this was his Valentine. Upon 
a cushion of black velvet rested a small white 
hand. There was nothing else, save that ex- 
quisite hand filling the space upon the card, 
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but upon one finger of the little hand rested the 
ring, whose device was two hearts joined by a 
forget-me-not. 

Love was quick to guess the riddle. Love 
was strong to grant the mute pleading for re- 
conciliation. 

The next homeward-bound steamer carried 
Leon Harris out on the bounding ocean, over 
the shining waters to New York. 

It was a quiet meeting, hearts too full for 
noisy greetings, but when a few weeks later 
Leon Harris slipped a wedding ring upon 
Alma’s little hand, he knew that fully and en- 
tirely he possessed her heart. 


—— _ ~ore 


EVENING MUSINGS. 
BY MRS, E. J. D. 

PALE star that with thy soft sad light 

Shone out upon my bridal eve, 
I have a song to sing to-night 

Before thou takest thy mournful leave. 
Since then so softly time hath stirred 

That months have almost seemed like hours; 
And I am like 4 littie bird 

That slept too long amongst the flowers, 
And, waking, sits with wareless wing 

Soft singing ’mid the shades of even— 
But oh, with sadder heart I sing, 

I sing of one who dwells in heaven. 


The winds are soft, the clouds are few, 
The tenderest thought my heart beguiles, 
As, floating up through mist and dew, 
The pale young moon comes out and smiles; 
And to the green, resounding shore 
In silvery troops the ripples crowd, 
Till all the ocean, dimpled o’er, 
Lifts up its voice and laughs aloud. 
And star on star, all soft and calm, 
Floats up yon arch serenely blue, 
And, lost to earth and steeped in balm, 
My spirit floats in ether too. 
I wonder if this cool sweet breeze 
Hath touched thy lips and fanned thy brow; 
For all my spirit hears and sees 
Recalls thee to my memory now. 
For every hour we breathe apart 
Will but increase, if that can be, 
The love that fills this sorrowed heart 
Already filled so full of thee. 
Yet many a tear these eyes must weep, 
And many a sin must be forgiven, 
Ere these pale lips shall sink to sleep 
Ere thou and I shall meet in heaven, 


———__- -- + > > 


THE truly strong and sound mind is the mind 
that canembrace equally great things and small. 
I would have a man great in great things, and 
elegant in little things.—Johnson. 


EXCELLENCE is never granted to man but 
as the reward of labor. It argues, indeed, no 
small strength of mind to persevere in the 
habits of industry without the pleasure of per- 
ceiving those advantages, which, like the hands 
of a clock, whilst they make hourly approaches 
to their point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape 
observation.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 





TWO LETTERS—AND A POST- 
SCRIPT. 


EDITED BY PATIENCE PRICE, 


LETTER I. 
JAMES BRACE TO HIS CHUM. 
LONDON, April 1, 18—. 

My DEAR OLD CHUM: You know how we 
used to amuse ourselves, when we were boys, 
over the old-fashioned novel, which developed 
its long-drawn plot through the tedious machin- 
ery of letters. I little fancied then that I could 
ever be guilty of an epistle longer than the half 
page of commercial note ; and when I promised 
to write you, during my absence, it was with 
the fear that I could scarce find words enough 
even for that brief style of document. I cer- 
tainly never dreamed that I could sit down in 
cold blood—no, not in cold blood, for I am 
somewhat excited—that I could sit down de- 
liberately and inflict on you such an epistle as 
I foresee this is going to be. Nor did I ever 
suppose that I could have written so many to 
my other correspondent—you know who! My 
first letters to her were warm enough and sin- 
cere enough in their affectionate expressions. 
Lately I am perfectly conscious that they have 
been growing cooler; though I have tried my 
utmost to keep up a respectful heat, and pre- 
vent too palpable a contrast between the tame- 
ness of the letters of later date, and the very 
indiscreet ardor of my first epistles. Who was 
that historic character who wished he had 
never learned to write? The cause that drove 
him to such an illiterate aspiration was, that 
he was called upon to sign somebody’s death 
warrant. Well, I am about to become historic 
too. I have written my own death warrant ; 
that is to say, if being consigned to universal 
abjurgation by all womenkind is death. And 
I shall be historic, if the vile newspapers report 
the evidence in the case of Amelia v8. 
James , for breach of promise. But no! 
That will never happen! I will embrace my 
fate, and be a martyr, thankful that I have 
nothing worse or more repulsive to fold to my 
arms in well dissembled affection, while my 
heart is—but no matter. 

I cannot see my way out of it. I loved her 
once, I am sure of that. Even you, my dear 
friend, said I was spooney. I resented it then, 
and thought you had no idea of the depth of 
affection, and no sympathy for one whose ten- 
der sentiments made him face even ridicule for 
the object of his love. Love! Oh, dear, I feel 
while I think of those days as I did the first 
day out on my passage hither. 

I am sure she loved me. For she said so. 
We were sacredly pledged, and forever; our 
mutual devotion was to be everlasting. No 
faults were to diminish our attachment. For 
faults, we reasoned, are misfortunes; and those 
who truly love are bound for better for worse, 
and then misfortunes but make them dearer to 
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each other. We were to love not only for this 
world, but for all worlds, not only for time, but 
for eternity. That was her gushing suggestion, 
by the way. I did not! look quite so far into 
the future. She did, and I could not at such 
an hour—parting is such sweet sorrow—it was 
the night before I sailed ; I could not at such 
an hour interpose any statute of limitations. 
You know, ordinarily, that I am somewhat 
matter-of-fact. She is poetical, devoted, ab- 
sorbed, everlasting in her affection. No doubt 
she is loving and longing still, like Penelope, 
holding her crochet needle instead of a distaff, 
and waiting my return from over sea. And 
yet, unlike Penelope, for while that miracle of 
constancy admitted a dozen suitors more or less 
to an audience, not one, I warrant yoa, gets 
the ear of my constant affianced. It is very 
kind, very faithful, very devoted in her to keep 
my place in her heart. But I have discovered 
since, that there are other women in the world 
beside herself. I remember how you fellows 
roasted me at our little supper after I took my 
leave of Amelia that night. I remember that 
along in the small hours the bouquet of the 
bottles first opened did not seem quite so fresh 
and pleasant. Even so, I must acknowledge 
seems tc me now the flavor of that last inter- 
view with her. 

I am a wretch, and I know it. But how can 
one escape his ‘sober second thoughts ?”” You 
and I are nothing, if not mercantile (cottons 
are rising, by the way), and how can I help 
seeing that there are, even in the best styles of 
goods, both choice lots, and inferior. The fact 
that the latter are good enough for anybody 
does not abate your vexation, after you have 
bought and find you might have done better. 
A man may in matrimony make an exceed- 
ingly bad market. Even under the best and 
most auspicious circumstances he takes a wife 
without any warranty. He receives her, with 
all her imperfections on her head; and “‘they 
twain—being one flesh,” the imperfections fall 
on his head, too—and the chances are that they 
fall on him much the more heavily. 

I am in a dilemma. But I will face it 
through. I know there is only one honorable 
way for me. The woman is pledged to me 
heart and soul, and pledged at my request. 
That men are the suitors places them at an 
awful disadvantage, and puts them quite at the 
mercy of their consciences, if they entertain so 
troublesome an intimate as conscience. It is 
my duty to love her. I will assume a virtue, 
thongh I have it not, and she shall never know 
the treachery of my heart. I will keep my 
secret forever, and when we are one, I will 
make up by kind attention and most scrupu- 
lous duty the want of the actual motive. I 
will endure my martyrdom and brave my fate. 

But suppose she should find me out? Would 
not that be an awkward matter after marriage ? 
If only accident could betray me now! If 





some friend, for instance, to whom I should 
pour out my heart under the promise of invio- 
lable secrecy, should basely abuse my confi- 
dence! If she should hear of it, and I should 
protest, and she in spite of all my protestations 
should dismiss me forever! How capital all 
that would be! But, unluckily, obstinate 
events in real life never will happen in their 
places, as they do in romances. 

You know Amelia has a sister over here. 
And she has a husband, or she would not be 
sojourning in London. Well, her husband is 
a clever man enough. I thought he was my 
friend. I judged he was a man of shrewdness, 
and would aid me in escaping my dilemma, if 
not for my own sake, at least for that of his 
wife’s connections. A man with half an eye 
might have seen what todo. He has not half 
an eye. And yet he knew enough to flirt in 
and out of half a dozen “‘ engagements” before 
he was taken in and done for. 

I told him my story. It was in his own 
house, one evening after dinner, while his wife 
was above stairs, employed as extra police in 
enforcing the discipline of the child’s nurse. 
Why will children always seize the opportunity 
to do their worst when they are desired and 
expected to do their best? It is an interesting 
question, certainly, though not pertinent to my 
present writing. The source of the Nile has 
been discovered, and the problem may one day 
be solved. I hope not by me! 

The fellow has a niece. Well, she is pretty, 
very pretty. I had been as sweet on her as I 
dared to be—and a good deal can be done, you 
know, by Uncle James, the prospective hus- 
band of Aunt Amelia. I don’t know whether 
it was the sight of her, as she flitted to and fro, 
or the smoke of my cigar, or the wine I had 
taken, or my heroic determination to marry 
Amelia, if it killed me, and her, too. But I 
felt that my eyes were weak. I looked up, 
through my tears, for sympathy. 

My friend set down his glass with an empha- 
sis which I fondly thought bespoke earnest 
commiseration in my unhappiness. He select- 
ed a fresh cigar, with such an air of vexed de- 
liberation that I fully expected the delivery of 
‘fan opinion as is an opinion,” luminous as 
Bunsby, and emphatic as words could make it. 
He puffed out two or three whiffs of smoke in 
an agitated manner. Then, resting his elbows 
on the table, and leaning towards me, with an 
air of forced calmness, he said: “James, do 
you want my honest verdict ?”’ 

“ Certainly,’’ I answered. 

‘*Then,”’ said he, ‘I think you are a fool!’’ 

This was in his own house, mark. And it 
was said to his guest. And that guest as good 
as one of the family! This is my dilemma. 
And I come over in the next steamer. And I 
know the fellow religiously obeys my injunc- 
tion to say nothing, even to his wife. Can you 
help? Yours truly, JAMES BRACE, 
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“Not in the way you hint, Spooney,”’ said the 
gentieman to whom the letter was addressed. 
“‘Phoebus’ car may shine from far, and make 
and mar the prison gates. But I neither make 
or mar bars matrimonial. Meddling with an 
“‘affianced”’ pair is only not quite so bad as in- 
terfering between man and wife. They would 
reconcile their difference, and cut my acquaint- 
ance forever.” 


LETTER II. 
AMELIA TO HER MOST INTIMATE FRIEND. 

My DEAREST LIfe£: You Know, when we 
were at school together, we promised each other 
that we would write all that happened, and 
continue to make each other the dearest de- 
positories of all our thoughts, sharing our joys, 
and inseparable in our sorrows. And you 
know I have confided to you all that was said 
to me by my dear James, who is now across 
the ocean foam. I still write him down “my 
dear James,”’ for I know how devotedly he 
loves me, and that he has no eyes or ears for 
anybody else. Such sweet letters as he sends 
me! You shall read them all some day. 

But, oh, my dearest life, what shall I do? 
Why did the cruel fates separate us, and put 
the great salt sea between our beating hearts, 
which might else have beaten on responsive? 
His beats still for me, I know, but my treach- 
erous heart does not respond. What will he 
do when I tell him? Shall I tellhim? Dare 
I? He will certainly drown himself, or pine 
away and die. And I, cruel I! 

And yet, my dearest girl, my other self, what 
can Ido? How can I give my hand when my 
heart does not go with it? WhenTI promised 
myself to James, I had not seen Charles. And 
why did James go away? To be sure he has 
kept himself posted. Forgive the unconscious 
pun, unconscious, for I am teo sad to jest. He 
writes so often that I am ashamed to hear the 
postman’s ring; and Bridget will look so funny 
at me when she brings my almost daily letter. 
I wish mother would send that girlaway! She 
is beginning to be impertinent. What right 
has she to be hinting about the ‘‘letther” that 
comes by mail, and the “‘letther’’ that comes 
by word of mouth ? 

James will be frantic, if I dismiss him. And 
Charles does not dream that I have any other— 
shall I write the word?—lover. And how 
shall I say to him, ‘‘ Mr. Marsh— Mister Marsh,”’’ 
when I have permitted myself, thinking no 
harm, I am sure, to call him Charles; “ Mr. 
Marsh, I have a pre-engagement, and we must 
say good-by.”’ 

The other horn of the dilemma is just as per- 
plexing. How can I say ‘Mr. Brace,’”’ when 
I have written, so many times, ‘‘My dear 
dames’’-—how can I say, ‘‘ Mr. Brace, I have a 
post-engagement, and youare released?”” What 





if they should both call together? To be sure, 
I have two hands, but I cannot give them a 
hand apiece, except for “hands round,” and 
that will not do for a matrimonial figure. Was 
ever damsel in such a strait? I wish I had 
never seen either of them! 

And James—I mean Mr.—I would say Mr. 
James Brace is expected by the next steamer, 
He may be in the city even now. I dare not 
look at the arrival list. What did my brother 
mean by bringing Marsh to the house? And 
what possessed me to accompany him on the 
piano, in his foolish sentimental songs? And 
why were we created men and women, except 
to be plagues to each other ? 

My life and soul, I do think, if I know any- 
thing about my own heart, that I like the se- 
cond admirer best. But the first loves me to 
distraction, and, if he is not already in town, 
and making the most careful of toilets to rush 
to my arms, is ‘fon the sea, the open sea, the 
blue, the fresh, the ever free,’’ wishing for the 
wings of a dove, or pinions of a sea-bird to 
hasten home tome. And then I must receive 
him as of old. It is dreadful to be a martyr ; 
and I shall hope for your commiseration as my 
only comfort. I can at least make him happy. 
That is my destiny. And when you see me 
fading away, and letting ‘‘concealment, like a 
worm in the bud, prey on my damask cheek,”’ 
and James distracted, and the medical faculty 
in vain devising remedies, and suggesting im- 
possible cures, you and I, with the dreadful 
secret between us, will know that the disease is 
incurable. What hours of mysterious confer- 
ences we shall have! How my tears unbidden 
will gush, and how you will run for restoratives, 
when we hear his step in the passage, and how 
I shall dry my tears, and look so dismally 
happy when he comes in, and how he will pro- 
test that it is all maternal solicitude and love 
for him that are wearing me away “to the land 
of the leal.’”’ But will it be the land of the leal 
to which such a traitor as I shall go? It is 
dreadful to be a martyr; but will martyrdom 
and hypocrisy harmonize ? 

If I did not know that James adores me! If 
I thought that it would only almost kill him, 
and then suffer him to recover. If—if—if—I 
dared, I would try. There goes the door-bell. 
My heart palpitates with fear and uncertainty. 
Good-by. From your ever devoted and dis- 
tressed friend, AMELIA. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


THE postscript to the preceding letters is 
rather a sequel to both than a postscript to 
either. And the author of the narrative herein 
condensed, being a young woman from the Eme- 
rald Isle, will be pardoned if her share in this 
correspondence was delivered rather by word of 
mouth than by “taking pen in hand,’”’ some- 
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thing, by the way, that she never did. A pen 
in her hand would have been useless for the 
purpose to which that implement is generally 
applied. Bridget presents you her autograph— 
as Tom Hood gave his—in print. It is certainly 
all the more legible for that arrangement. 

And the editor of this remarkable correspond- 
ence has taken the farther liberty to put ina 
continuous form Bridget’s share of the nar- 
rative, which would seem somewhat jerky and 
peculiar as that young person delivered Jit. 
She has all the virtues which belong to the fair 
half of her nation; not the least of which is 
constancy in love affairs, or, in default of that, 
the precaution to be “‘ off with the old love before 
you are on with the new.” 

It was with the most rapturous delight that 
Bridget received from the postman the sweet 
missives, alluded to in both the above letters. 
She turned them over and over with affection- 
ate interest. She would have peeped inside but 
for two reasons. One was that the envelope 
system defeats prying eyes; and the other was 
that reading writing-hand had been omitted 
from her accomplishments. Still she knew a 
love letter by sight, with a woman’s intuition, 
and devoutly kissed all that came to her hand. 

But when, absent James Brace being only 
half represented by letters, present Charles 
Marsh pushed the siege in person, Bridget was 
outraged. She abominated the piano tinkling 
in the false lovers’ ears, while the true love 
heard only, as her imagination suggested, the 
“howling of the say.’’ She denounced cro- 
quet as only a miserable trap to lead maidens 
from their duty, and wished the mallet might 
crack both their heads—so she did. Could not 
they see where the ball was without putting 
their false noses so close together ? 

Full of wrath, which she was at no pains to 
conceal, Bridget answered the door bell on a 
certain eventful evening. She looked only for 
the interloper, as she justly considered him ; but 
when before her astonished gaze the wronged 
and injured lover stood, first Bridget screamed, 
like any other woman, and then she cried like 
herself, ‘‘The saints preserve us from all 
har-r-m !’” And then she would have dropped 
to the floor, only, in her sudden surprise, she for- 
gotit. And “thin, who should come dancing 
down the stair-steps but Miss Amalia, and she 
trew herself right in his ar-r-ms, so she did! 
The desateful minx, that ever I should say that 
of her! And thin she whispers, ‘If Mr. Marsh 
calls, I’m not at home.’ . ‘Sure you’re not,” 
says I, out loud; ‘and it’s late you ’ve been in 
coming to that mind,’ says I, ‘ but betther late 
than never,’ says I. ‘And what’s all this 
about?’ says Mr. James, says he. And I was 
clean flusthered, and Miss Amalia she tould 
me, ‘ Begone!’ says she. And Mr. James, not 
knowing his friends, says, ‘Go away, woman, 
you’re mad,’ says he. ‘Not a bit of it,’ says 





I; and thin Miss Amalia was leading him away 
to the parlor, and I was that done for that I 
just sighed out ‘Och hone!’ And Miss Amalia 
she stamped her foot, and shook one hand at 
me while she held her desayved lover with the 
other, and I couldn’t abear it. And I just up 
and tould the whole story. I don’t say I would 
have done it—but the man frightened me out of 
all my senses, coming in the dusk like a ghost, 
and Miss Amalia she took the rest of my wits 
out of me.”’ 

Upon this, somehow, Bridget cannot tell, an 
explanation followed. All we know of the 
parties farther is that Miss Amelia is Miss no 
longer; that Mr. Brace still patronizes the 
ocean mail, dating his letters on this side ; and 
that he has convinced his partners that one of 
the firm ought to go over and attend personally 
to their purchases, and that he is the person of 
most experience abroad. Nodoubt he will go; 
and if he comes back alone it will not be his 
fault. 


——q@@B-o____——— 


IMAGINATION. 
BY LOTTIE MOONEY. 


IMAGINATION, who art thou? 

Scaling the cliff of a rugged brow, 

Or mounting the summit of azure blue, 
Stealing tints from the rainbow’s hue; 
Then, leaping down on a lightning train, 
From the starry clouds to earth again ; 
Fathoming the depths of the crystal mine, 
To gather pearls ’neath the ocean’s brine; 
Then, away o’er the fields of ripened grain, 
To the dreariest spot on the desert plain. 
Findest thou no rest, as thou ’rt swept along 
From misery’s cell to the house of song? 
And wilt thou always continue to run 

The selfsame road for ages to come? 

Or wilt thou too lie under the sod, 

Till severed from man by the Eternal God? 
Then flee with the soul to the Spirit Land, 
As sister and brother hand in hand, ' 
Leaving the cold inanimate clay 

Shut out forever from the light of day. 





ON THE HILLS. 
BY LILLIAN, 


On the hills of Pride, where cold ambition 
Thirsts for power with streaming banner wide un- 
furled ; 
Thirsts for power to humble in submission 
All the broad outlying kingdoms of the world, 
Self is sovereign there, and woe to others 
If they bow not down and worship at his shrine; 
Love is there, but not the love of brothers ; 
Hope is only bright with votive corn and wine! 


On the hills of Pride, but bleak winds blowIing, 
Freeze the lazy life-blood of the starving soul, 
And earth’s largest gifts of wealth inflowing, 
Only block the way to life’s sublimest goal! 
They may seem as towers in fancy story 
Lifting up to heights serene with summer glow, 
But they show no open door to glory ; 
They are headlands, wooing to the world of woe! 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 


LESSON V. 
THE outline of the stem and the curve of the 
scroll of Fig. 54 must first be drawn, the dis- 
tances and proportions of the various parts 





In sketching Fig. 58, the direction of the 
curve must first be ascertained, its due propor- 
tions noted, thereafter filling in the details. 

The stem, ieaves, flower, and buds, of the 
wall-flower in Fig. 59 will afford an interesting 
example for practice at this stage of progress ; 
the stem, its length and direction, should first 


Fig. 54. 


Fig. 55. 


being carefully observed. In sketching the 
scroll in Fig. 55, the eye alone will be the 
guide, the directions and distances of the vari- 
ous parts being marked off before filling in the 
details. 

The method of drawing the rosette forming 
part of the scroll shown in Fig. 57 is displayed 
in Fig. 56, the circle being drawn first. 








be drawn, the position of the leaves, etc., 
marked thereon, and the details thereafter 
filled in. 

The sketch in Fig. 60, which represents the 
stem, leaves, and fiower of the yellow crow- 
foot, will be drawn in thé same way as shown 
above. 

The flower of the honeysuckle in Fig. 61 
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affords a good example for free pencil-sketch- | rectly; it may appear very difficult, but, by a 
ing. The stem should be drawn first, then an | careful attention to the rules we have given, 
outline made which will touch all the exterior | and a little determination to ‘‘try again,” if 





Fig. 58. Fig. 60. 
Pig. 59. \ 














parts of the sketch, asin Figs. 44 and 52; the | perchance she should once or twice fail, the 
distances of the leaves should next be drawn | difficulty will soon vanish. 

on this, and the details put in. The pupil The sketch in Fig. 62, representing a human 
should endeavor to copy this example cor- | foot, may be put in by first drawing the general 
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Fig. 62. Fig. 68. 





Fig. 65. 











outline, thereafter finishing the details. Figs. 
63, 64, and 65 will be drawn in the same manner. 


62 ——— 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE UMBRELLA. 


UMBRELLAS are an older invention than 
some writers would have us suppose. Even 
the usually entertained notion that Jonas Han- 
way introduced the umbrella into England in 
the year 1752 is proved to be false by evidence 
that can be cited. Ben Jonson refers to it by 
name in a comedy produced in 1616; and so do 
Beaumont and Fletcher in ‘‘ Rule a Wife and 
Have a Wife.” Swift, in the Tatler of October 
17, 1710, says, in “‘ The City Shower :”’— 

The tucked-up seamstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams run down her umbrella’s sides. 

The following couplet also occurs in a poem 
written by Gay, in 1712 :— 

Housewives underneath the umbrella’s oily shed 
Safe through the wet in clinking pattens t-ead. 

It is probable that Hanway was the first man 
seen carrying an umbrella in London. 

At Persepolis, in Persia, are some sculptures 
supposed to be as early as the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, and on one of these is represented 
a chief or king over whose head some servants 
are holding an umbrella. At Takhti-Bostan 
are Other sculptures, one of which is a king 
witnessing a boar hunt, attended by an um- 
brella bearer. Recent discoveries at Nineveh 








show that the umbrella was in use there, it 
being common to the sculpturings, but always 
represented open. The same is to be seen upon 
the celebrated Hamilton vases preserved in the 
British Museum. In many Chinese drawings 
ladies are attended by servants holding um- 
brellas over their heads. 

Loubere, who went to Siam as envoy from 
the King of France, describes the use of umbrel- 
las as being governed by curious regulations. 
Those umbrellas resembling ours are used 
principally by the officers of state, while those 
several tiers in height, as if two or more um- 
brellas were fixed on one stick, are reserved 
for the kingalone. In Ava, acountry adjacent 
to Siam, the king designates himself, among 
other titles, as ‘‘ Lord of the Ebbing and Flow- 
inn Tide, King of the White Elephant and 
Lord of the Twenty-four Umbrellas.”” This 
last title, although ridiculous to us, is supposed 
to relate to twenty-four States or provinces 
combined under the rule of the king, the um- 
brella being specially a royal emblem in Ava. 
The umbrella is also the distinguishing sign of 
sovereignty in Morocco. 

The French name parapluie, and the Ger- 
man name regenschirm express the rain shield- 
ing use of the invention; but we have no name 
in English equally as consistent, for ‘‘ umbrella’’ 
means simply ‘‘a little shade.”’ 


——————_-e  _____ 


LOU. 
BY. A, M. DANA. 


Dear little Lou, with your gleaming curls, 
Your soft blue eyes and your smile so sweet, 
Throwing behind you a shower of pearls 
From your steely-shod arrowy feet! 
Wherever the skaters’ gay shouts are heard, 
Hither and thither you swiftly go, 
In scarlet cloak, like some tropic bird 
Lost in this region of ice and snow! 


Dear little Lou, does a woman’s heart 
Tenderly throb ’neath your antics wild? 

Could you, fulfilling a mother’s part, 
Watch by the bed of a dying child? 

Could you smile on under fortune’s frown, 
Seeing your bright gold changing to dross, 

Toiling still on toward a woman’s crown, 
Patiently bearing a woman’s cross? 


Dear little Pet! I would have you gay, 

Now, ere your springtime of youth be past; 
Laugh and be jubilant while you may, 

For the evil days will come at last! 
But, like a bee, in your flowery May 

Gather rich harvests of faith and truth— 
So shall you gild life’s gloomiest day 

With the bright sunshine of fadeless youth ! 


——__ —~e 


~~. 


Aim at perfection in everything, though in 
most things it is unattainable ; however, they 
who aim at it, and persevere, will come much 
nearer to it than those whose laziness and de- 
spondency make them give it up as unattain- 


| able.—Chesterfield. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


BY MISS MARY W. M’LAIN. 


It was almost daybreak. The shutters of 
the little room in the cottage were stretched 
wide open to let in all the air that was stirring 
in the hot summer dawn. It was not much; it 
hardly stirred the leaves outside, and did not 
reach the bed, on which lay a man apparently 
in middle life, dying. His head was moving 
from side to side on the pillow, and from time 
to time he would mutter, incoherently, Greek, 
Latin, and German. Then, conscious of the 
present, he frequently repeated the verse :— 

“‘ Ah, sad and strange, as in dark summer dawn, 

The earliest pipe of half-awskened birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square, 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more.” 
Then his eyes would wander from one to the 
other of the two people—one on each side of his 
bed. His daughter, who had thrown herself 
on the bed beside him, and holding one of his 
hands clasped close in hers, often covered it 
with kisses, as she kept her eyes fixed on his 
face. The other person was his physician, who, 
while feeling his pulse with one hand and fan- 
ning him with other, also kept his eyes fixed 
intently on his face. 

The dying man turned uneasily, and pre- 
sently said, in a faint, anxious tone: ‘‘ Why 
doesn’t the minister come? I cannotdie easily 


and leave my darling alone and unprotected. 


Why doesn’t he come ?”’ 

“He will be here very soon,”’ the doctor re- 
plied, gently. ‘‘ He sent word that he would 
come as soon as he could,”’ and he looked across 
at the beautiful girl, whose face flushed crimson. 

“Doctor!” said the sick man, earnestly, 
‘‘keep me alive a little while longer ; do not let 
me die until it is all done; I could not rest in 
my grave.’’ 

The doctor’s answer was to lift to his lips the 
cordial by which he had been kept alive for the 
last few hours. Seemingly strengthened, he 
fell back in a doze, and seemed unconscious, 
until a step was heard mounting the stairs. 

Then he eagerly roused up, and said : “‘ Philip, 
go and speak to him; tell him how itis.’’ And 
as the doctor left the room, after giving him 
another cordial, he turned to the weeping girl 
at his side, and said, in tender, loving tones : 
‘“My darling little one will not be left. quite 
alone in the world now; she will have some 
one to take the place of her old father, to whom 
she has been such a comfort.’” As she made 
no answer, except by renewed sobs, he went on. 
‘*My daughter will do this to make me happy. 
You know how the only thing that makes my 
dying hour wretched is leaving you alone, but 
when you belong to such a good, true man as 
Philip, and one who loves you so dearly, I can 
go in peace to join your mother.” 

‘For your sake, my darling father, that you 





may die happy,’”’ she muttered, as the doctor 
again entered the room with the gray-headed 
rector. Giving her father a passionate kiss, 
she rose from the bed, and left the room for a 
moment. 

Her courage almost failed her as she came 
back, and saw that her father was propped up 
in bed, and they were only waiting for her. 
But the look of quiet peace on her father’s face 
was too great a comfort for her to be willing to 
risk spoiling it, so she quietly took her place, 
and kept down all tremblings and misgiv- 
ings. 

As the doctor said, in a strong, loving voice, 
that seemed to surround and support her: ‘I, 
Philip, take thee, Cora, to my wedded wife, 
to have and to hold, from this day forward, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, to love and to cherish (the 
voice was very tender) till death us do part,” 
the tears would come, and it was with diffi- 
culty that she could speak. 

Then the rector joining their hands, said: 
‘* What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder,” and Cora shuddered at the 
solemn words and the solemn manner of the 
minister. But the prayer was no sooner ended 
than their attention was called to her father ; 
his breath was getting more and more faint. 
The doctor leaned over him and gave him an- 
other cordial. 

‘Philip, my son, be very good to her; treat 
her very tenderly ; she has never known a hard 
word; love her better than you do yourself.” 

“I will, father; she shall ever be my first 
thought; I will love her as my own soul.” 

‘*O father, father!’’ broke from the broken- 
hearted girl, ‘‘do not leave me ; I can never live 
without you.” But he was already going. His 
eyes were loving as he looked on his daughter, 
but his voice was gone, and he could only 
press her hand faintly, as she threw herself 
down by him and sobbed out her terrible 
grief. 

The first beams of the sun struck on his dead 
face, and as she saw it was all over, she threw 
herself on his breast, moaning: ‘‘O my father, 
my father!’’ and her arms fell lifeless as those 
of the dead man. 

** Poor child !’’ said the good old rector, ‘‘ poor 
child, she has had a hard time during his ill- 
ness.”’ 

**T will take her to her own room,”’ said the 
doctor; and he lifted her gently in his arms, 
and carried her from the sad sight. As he laid 
her down on her own bed he pressed a long, 
loving kiss on her white lips, and said to him- 
self: “Mine at last, mine all and only, my 
darling wife ;’’ and, ringing a bell for a servant, 
he busied himself trying to rouse ,her from the 
faint ; her father no longer needed his help, and 
there was nothing yet to take him from her 


side. 
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Some time ago, seeing signs in some one whom 
I loved very dearly, of a jealous, suspicious 
spirit, I determined to write part of my life’s 
story, that some years hence, when that person 
is older and that spirit is stronger within her, 
she may see to what it led me and learn to 
avoid it. Speaking of it to my husband, he told 
me enough of what happened at that miserable 
time for me to make of it, together with my 
own remembrances, a connected opening to my 
little story. When I recovered from my faint- 
ing fit I was almost crazy with a sick headache. 
Excitement always brought on one, and I could 
hardly speak, or see, or hear, for twenty-four 
hours. I was conscious that Doctor Ludlam 
was taking care of me, and, in a stupid sort of 
way, wondered why it was. On the third day 
I awoke free from headache, though very weak, 
and conscious of all that had happened before 
I fainted. 

‘“*My father is dead and I am married,” I 
kept repeating to myself, as I lay there shad- 
ing my eyes from the faint light that came in 
through the partially-closed shutters. One fact 
seemed as hard to believe as the other. My 


fa.her was dead and I was alone in the world. 
No, I was not alone, I was married to Doctor 
Philip Ludlam. What had become of all those 
beautiful days of courtship, and then a splendid 
wedding, that I had pictured to myself? Here 
I was, a married woman, who had never been 


courted; for, as I thought it over, I remem- 
bered how my father had said, a few hours 
before he died, when worried and harassed 
about my future :— 

‘Philip, you love her. Marry her now, that 
I may know she will be taken care of.’’ 

And so it had come about; I, too wretched 
to care much about what became of me, had 
hardly noticed that it was a very peculiar 
method of doing things. But now it all came 
over me in a flash of mortified pride, and as I 
heard Philip enter the room, I buried my face 
in my hands, feeling the blood surging hotly 
over it. He came up to the bed, and bending 
over, took one of my hands from my face and 
felt my pulse. 

**Ts your head better?’”’ he asked, in a calm, 
quiet voice. 

‘Yes, it is gone,’’ I answered, feeling anx- 
ious only for quiet, and not noticing what a 
very unflattering statement I was making of 
my condition. But the slightly perceptible 
smile on his face made me conscious of what I 
had said, and of course my face flushed more 
than before. 

‘*Shall I bathe your head with cologne?” he 
asked. 

“No, I thank you,” I answered. ‘It does 
not ache, only my heart aches. O my father, 
iny father!” and my grief burst out as fresh as 
when I had just given him the last kiss I was 
ever to give him on earth. 

Philip sat down beside me, and, after letting 





my grief have sufficient time to expend itself, 
he told me gently of all he had done for my 
father at the last ; and that he had done every- 
thing as I would have wished it, if I had not 
been too ill to know what was going on. 

The next morning I got up and went down 
to the breakfast-table. Philip was a little sur- 
prised to see me there, but I was determined to 
go on in my old way as soon as I was able to. 
I took my seat at the table and poured out his 
coffee. In my embarrassment, forgetting that 
he took the least bit of sugar, I made it as sweet 
as syrup, and was only reminded by his sending 
back his cup: ‘‘ Would I please put a little more 
coffee in his cup, it was too sweet.’’ Then Iwas 
provoked with myself, for I remembered often 
hearing him say that there was nothing that 
disgusted him like too sweet coffee. In my 
haste to pour out some fresh for him, I emptied 
the first all over the damask waiter napkin. 
Provoked beyond endurance at myself, I deter- 
mined that I would be more cool and composed, 
so the rest of the meal passed off comp? ratively 
well. 

Days and weeks passed over very quietly. 
I worked and studied ; and when Philip was 
not out on his visiting, he would read to me; or 
in the quiet twilight hours we would take long 
walks together. He was very tender and good, 
taking the best kind of care and forethought for 
me. I began to think that my father had known 
best after all; and that the manner in which 
he had arranged matters was owing to the 
urgent necessity of the case. I was becoming 
very fond of Philip, and found myself watching 
for his steps, as he usually came in three or four 
times in the day, and looking forward with 
great pleasure to our pleasant walks in the 
cool of the evening. 

Matters would have gone on so indefinitely 
until I had grown as fond of Philip as could 
have been wished, had not some spirit of evil 
possessed me to wish fora change. I had often 
comforted myself, while my blood boiled at the 
remembrance of my father’s proposing to him 
to marry me, and at my tamely consenting, 
with the thought that even if matters had been 
concluded in that hasty and undignified man- 
ner, it would be rather a benefit to Dr. Ludlam, 
a scientific and not too rich a man, to have all 
my wealth at his disposal; for I had always 
been led to consider myself, both from my mo- 
ther, long since dead, and from my father, very 
wealthy. 

Philip, I knew, must know that, for he had 
been very intimately connected with my father 
during our residence of two years in this little 
country village, where we had come, my father 
said, to recruit my health after a fever earned 
by too hard work in my last year at school. 
Dr. Ludlam had been called in to see me, and 
in that way becoming familiar in the house, my 
father had found him such a charming friend 
and companion that he had songht no one else, 
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so, with the exception of some formal visitors 
we had in the people of the surrounding places, 
we knew no one. 

As I said, I knew that Philip was perfectly 
well acquainted with all my father’s affairs, 
and that comforted me a little when thinking 
of the hasty and unceremonious settlement of 
our own affairs. 

Having no friends in the village, and nothing 
to keep me there, saddened as the whole place 
was by the recollections of my dear father and 
associations with him, I began to feel, as winter 
setin, an intense longing to leave the place and 
go to the city to live. I tried to overcome it, 
but it only grew stronger. There was abso- 
lutely nothing in the place to make me wish to 
stay there, and my desire to leave became at 
last so strong that I spoke to Philip about it. 
Spoke, perhaps, in rather an authoritative man- 
ner, that “‘ I wanted to give up our house here, 
and go to the city to live; the country made 
me so unutterably doleful in winter, and I 
hated this place so much I could stand it no 
longer.’’ My surprise was intense, when Philip 
said, as I paused for an answer :— 

“‘T don’t think, Cora, that we will be able to 
move to the city ; my practice is fixed here, and 
I can hardly afford to give it up.” 

**Of course, J mean to attend to all that my- 
self,’ Tanswered. ‘The expense should all be 
mine, naturally. I certainly can afford it.” 

“T am afraid you cannot,” he said. 

“Cannot? Why, what do youmean? Iam 
rich.” 

**T am sorry to tell you, Cora, that you have 
been falsely informed. You are not rich.”’ 

‘*That is very peculiar,’’ I answered, in 
rather indignant tones. ‘‘My mother left me 
quite a large fortune, and I have often heard 
my father say he would leave me rich. What 
do you mean?” 

‘* Since you corner me so closely, Cora, I am 
obliged to tell you that your father lost—not 
only his fortune, but yours also, by unsuccess- 
ful speculations.” 

I felt myself growing pale and faint, but I 
managed to say: “ How did you know that?” 

** He told me.”’ 

“When ?’’ I almost gasped. 

‘*More than a year ago.”’ 

‘And you knew that,” I said, hastily; ‘‘and 
knowing it, let him make you marry me?” 

‘What difference did it make to me?” asked 
my noble husband. 

“You deceived me,” said I, indignantly. 
“You let me marry you, thinking you loved 
me, whereas, all the time you only felt pity for 
me, & poor, penniless girl, and married me to 
keep me from the poor-house. O my father, 
my father! why did you expose me to sucha 
dreadful thing as this ?”’ 

‘You are wrong, Cora, entirely wrong. I 
would never have married you if I had not 
loved you as a man should love his wife.”’ 





“You could not help it, when my father 
asked you on his death-bed, and you knew 
there was nothing else between me and the 
poor-house. You could not refuse.”’ 

‘*He had known for a long time that I loved 
you. Why won’t you believe me ?’’ 

‘How can I believe anything but that you 
married me, a poor beggar, out of pity? I never 
can believe anything else; and I will never 
forgive you.’’ And I rose and left the room, 
feeling one of my most miserable headaches 
coming on. 

For three or four days I was ill with it, but 
I was conscious of the tender, kind care that 
Philip gave me, undeserving as I was. When 
I could think, I wondered what was to become 
of us—how this was going to end. I was 
haunted by the thought of being a penniless 
burden upon his hands, and truly lamented 
my lost wealth. 

All his apparent love for me went for naught, 
I was so thoroughly convinced that he had 
merely married me out of pity, that nothing 
could alter my opinion. 

When I recovered, I went about the house 
trying to occupy myself with the various mat- 
ters of housekeeping, and studying; for it 
seemed to me, now, that that was all that was 
left to me. There was an end to my watching 
for Philip’s footsteps, an end of our long walks 
together; for I felt so bitterly towards him, 
that I did not wish to see him, and kept so 
much out of the way that we only met at the 
table during meal times. 

Several weeks passed on so, sometimes Philip 
would be gone away for three or four days at a 
time ; I made no inquiries as to where he was 
gone, or what for. When he came back, and 
I met him at the table, I only gave him the 
same cold bow that I did at other times. I 
missed, of course, our pleasant times together ; 
but when I thought of them, they only seemed 
to me further proofs of his having married me 
out of pity, for he wanted to keep me from 
finding it out. 

One day, when we met at the dinner-table, 
after he had been away for four or five days, 
he said to me :-— 

‘“‘T have made all arrangements for giving 
up this house and moving to the city. I have 
procured a house for us there, and we can 
move whenever you are ready.” 

I looked up at him suddenly, and my sur- 
prise must have been plainly visible in my 
face. ‘‘ What did this mean?” I thought. 
‘‘He is trying to recompense ine now, for 
having found out that I am poor; that only 
makes it harder to stand than ever. What 
shall I do?’’ and my embarrassment and anger 
were so great that I stupidly made no answer. 

“Do not hurry yourself!’’ he said, with a 
sigh, after waiting in vain for me to speak. 
“There is plenty of time for you to think it 
over and decide, and then move leisurely.” 
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I was still more aggravated at his kindness 
and thought for me, as it appeared, but which 
I knew was intended in the same manner that 
you give children a lump of sugar when they 
cry. I determined at that thought not to show 
iny feelings about it, so I summoned up my 
self-command, and said :— 

*‘ As far as I am concerned, I can be ready 
to move any day; it makes no difference to me 
when it is.” 

“‘Very well; do it as you like. I shall be 
satisfied.” 

Then we said nothing more. I sat at the 
table trying to eat my dinner, but hardly able 
to swallow, I was so amazed at this new turn 
affairs were taking; so angry at myself for 
being glad in spite of my indignation ; and feel- 
ing so soft-hearted at his consideration for my 
wishes, that I could but think I was a baby 
after all, and would forgive any injury if a toy 
was only given me. Once I looked up at his 
face, and saw on it an expression I never had 
seen_there before—a set, firm look about his 
mouth, and a disappointed look in his eyes, 
that worried me a little. 

But J had been disappointed also, and was as 
much to be pitied as he was; more, for it came 
harder upon me than upon him. More—for he 
could go out into the world and seek there di- 
version from the miseries of home life—for that 
was what it had come to—and I had to stay at 
home and brood over our troubles. But why 
should I stay at home? ‘I could go out also; I 
would not be confined at home; and I then 
determined to see life in the great city which 
I had left as an unripe, hopeful, dreaming 
girl, and went back to it a disappointed, bitter 
weman. 

Pursuing the same course of thought, I went 
to my room, and, throwing myself on the sofa, 
commenced dreaming of the life I would lead ; 
for the more I thought of it, the more tho- 
roughly glad I was that we were going to the 
city to live, that I might find that excitement 
that I felt was going to be necessary to me. At 
last it came to me to wonder how Philip had 
managed this, when he had said so decidedly 
that he could not afford it, and in trying to 
imagine how it was, I fell asleep. I did not 
find out till a long, long time afterwards, that 
he had heavily mortgaged his old homestead— 
that had been rented since we were married— 
to gratify my wish. 

I commenced my preparations for moving 
speedily, and going at it with a good-will, soon 
gotit done. So that we moved into our new 
house a month after he told me we could do it. 
I found out afterwards that he had taken a 
house instead of boarding, because he wanted 
to keep our unhappiness as much unknown as 
possible ; and that he might, having me alone, 
stand more chance of winning me back to him. 

In getting my new house fixed and in order, 
I passed a month more, very happily, I thought. 

VoL. Lxxvill.—11 








But that could not last forever, and at last I 
could spend no more time in changing the par- 
lor furniture from one place to another to see 
which looked best; trying the bed in my cham- 
ber in all the four corners—then the four sides. 
So, though my house was a very pretty little 
place, I finally could do nothing more to it. 
Then came a dead level. What was I to do? 
What could Ido? Study seemed to have lost 
its relish to me, and the only kind of reading I 
cared for was a novel. When it told of a happy 
married life I was miserable, thinking of my 
own. When it told of unhappiness and dis- 
agreement, I compared it with my own case, 
and generally thought I was the most unhappy. 
So that, altogether, even novel reading did not 
furnish me that degree of pleasure that could 
have been wished. 

I renewed acquaintance with a good many of 
my old friends, but they were mostly very rich 
people, and I felt ashamed of my poverty com- 
pared with their wealth, and made my mourn- 
ing an excuse for refusing all the invitations I 
received, and I was left, except for an occa- 
sional visit, to myself. 

One day I saw in a paper an account of a 
woman’s rights meeting that had taken place ; 
there were full reports of the speeches made by 
the most celebrated advocates of the cause, and 
resolutions and motions passed. That was 
just the thing for me, I declared to myself. I 
would go to the next meeting; and I looked to 
see when it was to be held. It was the next 
week. So, when the time came around, I went, 
rather hesitatingly it must be confessed, for I 
had always hated all meetings of women, to the 
hall appointed. 

My hesitation did not last long; I soon picked 
up the subject with my whoie heart, partly 
because 

“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 
and partly because the real sense that there is 
in the subject, lying down deep under all the 
gush and bosh, came to me so forcibly, that it 
blinded me to the awful amount of mud that 
had to be waded through to reaeh it. 

Not satisfied with taking the right proper 
views on the subject, and there are some views 
of it which any right-thinking person must own 
to be true and just, I went to the extremes, 
taking the whole question in, even approving 
of voting. I corresponded with various parts 
of the country, and even went some distance 
to attend meetings, and had meetings at home, 
filling the house with all sort of people, men 
and women, whom I would hardly have spoken 
to under any other cireumstances. How my 
good husband Philip managed to stand me and 
my proceedings at that time, I have since been 
at a loss to imagine, but he did stand it all, 
until the last feather came. 

I had several times addressed the meetings at 
our own house, but never in public. At last, 
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persuaded by the rest, who said I had a very 
fine talent for speaking, and by my own restless 
desire for still further excitement, I determined 
to address a larger meeting, giving strict injunc- 
tions that my name should not be used. How 
Philip found out about it I never knew, but he 
did find out, and came to my room the afternoon 
before I was to speak. 

I was sitting at my table busily writing, for 
I wished to create a sensation among the faith- 
fulif I spoke atall. I was very much surprised 
to see him there, for he had not sought my com- 
pany since soon after my discovery, when I had 
been so disagreeable as to render it impossible 
to seek me unnecessarily. I rose as he entered 
and looked at him in astonishment. 

**T wish to speak to you,” he said, apparently 
in answer to my look. “I hear that you are 
going to speak in public to-morrow afternoon. 
I have sought you, unasked and unwished, pro- 
bably, to say that I forbid it. I have let you 
alone so far, let you follow your own way 
through any amount of foolishness, but I will 
not leave any woman of my name disgrace her- 
self and me by speaking in public ; and in this 
point I will be obeyed !”’ 

I flushed up and answered some of the usual 
rodomontade about a woman being equal to 
man, and that she could do anything as well, 
and with as much propriety, as he could. 

**T will not discuss that point with you,”’ he 
answered me. ‘ But if you have any regard 
for my will, if not for my wish, or if you do not 
mean, having almost destroyed my love for 
you, to also destroy all my respect, you will 
obey me.”’ 

‘*T see no reason why I should obey you,” I 
said. 

“You are my wife, and no woman of my 
name shall disgrace herself if Jcan help it. If 
I have to stand having these fools in my house, 
I suppose 1 must. But I will not allow my 
wife to make herself prominent among them in 
public.” 

The conversation went on in the same strain 
for half an hour, and I finally concluded, per- 
force, that I must give it up. I sent word to 
them that I was very sorry, but I would be un- 
able to carry out my engagement ; would they 
please appoint some one else in my place ? 

I was very sorry then, but I have since been, 
oh, so thankful that I did not do it, that I will 
not have now to confess to the person for whom 
I am writing this, and whom I love so tenderly, 
that I ever did a thing quite so mad and foolish 
as that would have been. It brought about, 
hewever, a better state of things, if you can 
argue better when it is turned from passive to 
active warfare. 

After that we frequently sought each otner, 
sometimes, it seemed, out of pure enmity, for 
we spent the time when together in jarring, in 
long and cold discussions that separated us 
further and further, till there seemed to be 
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nothing in common between us except our 
name. But I began to feel the misery of know- 
ing it was not from enmity I sought him ; that 
now that I had destroyed all his love for me, I 
was beginning to feel—could it be love for him, 
or only the craving for the excitement that our 
endless discussions gave me? 

Whatever it was, I only knew that, far more 
than in the early days of marriage, I found 
myself watching for his footsteps, listening for 
his peculiar slam of the front door. And if he 
went into the office without coming into the 
library, where I usually sat now, instead of in 
my own room, I was very much disappointed. 

Just about this time a cousin of mine came 
to see me, a fair, beautiful young girl; just the 
kind of a person I should think a man would 
fall in love with, and want to marry. I had 
always been very fond of her, but now, as I saw 
how much Philip sought her society, I began 
to hate her. Yet I could not wonder that he 
liked her, that such an element in his unhappy 
home was a comfort and pleasure to him. 

Yet it maddened me, aimost beyond endur- 
ance, to see how fond he seemed of her; how, 
under her softening influence in the house, he 
seemed to be more bright and cheerful. In 
their many pleasant talks, as we sat round the 
fire, I would catch Elsie’s eyes seeking mine 
for sympathy in their enjoyment, but she never 
got it, for I sat there silent and bitter, harden- 
ing towards them both. I often caught her 
sorrowful, surprised glance, and wondered if 
my face showed half of what was in my heart. 

They talked of things I loved to talk of; of 
books, of celebrated people, of all the queries 
we put to ourselves and each other, of the 
things just on the outside of our lives, and I 
felt that I could talk better than she could; I 
had studied these things more closely and 
thought more of them, and yet he did not turn 
to me for appreciation of his ideas, but to her. 

I watched for him to seek my eye; I would 
not join in their talk unasked by him. And he 
did notask me. My jealousy of Elsie increased 
every day, and my angry discussions with my 
husband were more freyuent whenever we were 
alone. I had the sense left not to let her hear 
them, but she must have known that all was 
not right. One day she said to me :— 

*‘ When I last saw you, Cora, you were so 
bright and happy; what has changed you so 
much ?”’ 

I suppose she saw a strange look on my face, 
and interpreting, as her kind heart made her, 
she said :— 

‘Oh, forgive me, Cora; I forgotat the mo- 
ment that dear uncle’s death would of course 
make you very sad, but then with such a hus- 
band you ought not to be so downcast.’’ 

Was she never going to cease torturing me? 
My poor stock of patience was very nearly used 
up. Iwas aggravated almost beyond the pgwer 
of endurance. 
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Philip’s patience also was giving out; and I 
found myself wondering how much longer we 
could stand this course of things. I felt that it 
could not be long, the crisis was near at hand, 
and I loved him so much that I hardly knew 
which was the worst, the idea of things going 
ou as they now were, or the thought of leaving 
him altogether. And my love had come too 
late, for I knew that he was losing what little 
regard he had for me—love was long ago gone. 

At last, to my great delight, Elsie left; I 
could hardly show a decent degree of regret— 
and I felt none. 

I saw more of Philip aione now, and it was 
more difficult to control my feelings. My pride 
and hard feelings had had control of me so 
long, that I did not know how to attempt a 
reconciliation; and yet my delight at having 
him again all to myself was, I feared, perfectly 
evident, even though it was only for renewed 
quarrelling that we ever met. 

One day we were sitting in the study in hot 
and earnest dispute ; the cause was compara- 
tively unimportant, but that was nothing. I 
felt a wild haste for the end, which I felt was 
fast coming, and I kept repeating to myself:— 

‘We can neither of us stand this much longer, 
it must end now; then we will be out of each 
other’s way, and there will be rest.”” And an 
impulse I could not resist made me more and 
more bitter in answer to his bitterness. I 
thought, as each thing was said, “‘He cannot 
stand that,’’ for, woman like, I waited for him 
to make the decisive move. 

At last I taunted him with missing Elsie, and 
said that it was a pity, as he found her society 
so agreeable, that he had not married her in- 
stead of me; and I insinuated that it was not 
too late—we could get a divorce on account of 
incompatibility of temper, and then we would 
be relieved from each other. 

As I said it I saw the end had come. His 
face was perfectly white as he turned to me— 
we sat together on a sofa—and I almost ex- 
pected a blow so intense was his look ; but he 
caught me close in his arms, ‘‘and out of Lan- 
guor leapt a cry, leapt fiery passion from the 
brink of death.” 

‘My darling, why can’t you love me when I 
love you so much?”’ And, pressing me close to 
him, he covered my cheek with kisses as soft 
and powerful as a spring rain; and they swept 
away from me all the wintery hardness of my 
heart, and I lay there quiet as a child, happy 
as an angel, for my husband loved me in spite 
of everything; not returning his kisses, but my 
whole soul going out to meet them. 

I had found rest, such as does not come to peo- 
ple often ; which, in its comforting effect, was 
like the rest of the worn and tempest-tossed 
mariner when he at last comes safe into his 
haven. The soft, passionate kisses rained peace 
and quiet into my heart; there was nothing 
violent in his demonstrations of love for me, 








even in the first burst ; it was tender, soothing ; 
and gave a keen sense of the protection it 
afforded. 

At last, through much tribulation, we were 
one in reality as in name, and I was conquered. 


That was all long ago, and it seems to me 
like a dreadful nightmare, as I look back at it 
from my happy wifehood ; we put it all away 
from us and forgot it. 

‘There is my darling baby crying for me in 
her pretty nursery, calling for her mamma; 
and I hear my noble husband calling me from 
down stairs to come to him, he wants me. 
There are the conflicting woman’s rights that 
occupy my attention now. 

I must settle the struggle by making the 
stronger give up to the weaker. Philip must 
come up to the nursery, and I must drop my 
pen to go to my little blossom. 
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MEMORY’S GRAVES. 

The crescent moon doth keep 
Her lonely watch above tiie tree-tops’ waves. 
Still is the air. To-night I sit me down 
By memory’s graves to weep. Far, far away, 
Beyond the distant misty hills that bound 
My sunny child-land from my loneliness, 
There is a little grave; ’tis blossomed o’er 
With violets and the sweet forget-me-nots. 
To think of him there is no blinding grief ; 
Gone is the agony, the dull, numbing pain; 
The Pilgrim time hath balm to heal the heart. 
Only a little lock of auburn hair, 
Which hath not lost the sunshine that it caught, 
When his bright curls waved in the dancing breeze. 


The moon is out of sight: the stars alone 

Shine in the blue concave of heaven; my heart 
Hath hushed its wild, tumultuous beatings ; learned 
To lock its inmost thoughts and keep the key; 
Return unto itself to find a friend, 

For I have “ held faith high,” and proved it low 
Since I was written motherless, alone 

Under the snow-robe, and the spring’s soft dress, 
Under the falling rain and gentler shower 
Earth’s weary burden ever cast aside, 

Waiting the Resurrection and the Life. 


Close by my side there is a little mound— 

There was a little form within our home; 

Ah, there are many such, bearers of light 

And hope to weary hearts ; his little feet, 

Far up the shining way where angels walk, 

Have taken their last journey, and no more 

Will wander from their guardian spirit’s side. 

Oh, what would this earth be, were it not for graves 

Where lie the buried wealth of many hearts, 

Whence come the healing thoughts which soothe 
and bless 

Whene’er the path of life is dimmed by tears? 

The death-angel’s wing across our shrinking hearts 

Doth cast a fearful shadow, but ’tis lined 

With light that issues from the throne of God. 


——_ oe oe ____—_——_- 


INJUSTICE arises either from precipitation 
or indolence, or from a mixture of both. The 
rapid and the slow are seldom just: the unjust 
wait either not at all or wait too long.—Lavater. 
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WANT A HACK, SIR? 


A FEW evenings ago a sleepy hackman was 
sitting upon the box of his coach before the 
door of a private dwelling, not far removed from 
one of the great thoroughfares of a great city. 
Another hackman, driving slowly past, stopped 
his horses for a moment, and the two Jehus, 
conveniently seated at about the same level, 
commenced a social chat. 

‘“* What are you at?” asked the new-comer. 

“T? I’m waiting on a customer.”’ 

‘‘You’re lucky! I am going to stable with 
not a job to-day. What’s your fare? Is your 
party to a dance ?”’ 

‘*‘T rather think ’tisso. My man was dressed 
to fits, and hardly dared to turn *is eyes for 
fear of rumpling his shirt bosom.” 

‘*But it’s strange there are no lights in the 
windows.”’ 

‘* Does not the house face behindwards, on a 
back street, perhaps? Leastwise, my customer 
was decked as daintily as for a wedding, and 
that, perhaps, his own.”’ 

“Well, if there be a ‘swarry,’ and that 
‘swarry’ not over yet at half past one, they ’ll 
be tired enough to need carriages. It may turn 
my luck ; sol Il stop and take my chance behind 
you.”’ 

A little later and another hackman, retiring 
from the scenes of his daily tramp, stops too, 

‘asks similar questions, receives same replies, 
and, like the other, joins the expectant file. 

A little later and a fourth hackman, retiring 
from— 

“‘Oh, yes, I understand. I can easily ima- 
gine, if you choose, a half dozen dozing hackmen 
in a row, drowsily dawdling over the tails of 
their tired horses, or an exception, here or 
there, turning his sleepy head to catch the last 
words of some uncomprehended, perhaps un- 
heard joke dreamily cracked by the man behind 
him. So, go on with your story.” 

“What about? About my customer? I 
have no story about him. He was rather a 
plain, matter-of-fact sort of man, neither old 
nor young, nor handsome, nor ugly, but—’”’ 

‘““Yes. I understand ; a man like any other 
man.” 

‘Exactly. Well, he lives in C Street.” 

‘“ Why, that is just around the corner and no 
crossings ?”’ 

“’ Xea/? 

“Was it raining?” 

'No; the stars were shining bright.” 

‘Had it been raining in these parts? Was 
it muddy ?”’ 

“ No.” 

‘What in the world did he take a carriage 
for to go two steps from his own house? If a 
man has a carriage of his own, why, it’s a part 
of the fun to order it harnessed up, if it’s only 
to stand at his own door and make an exhibi- 
tion for himself. But a hack is for the use of 











the thing; and, if they want us for ornament 
too, the Lord help some of us to improvement 
inside as well as out.”’ 

“Now stop, my friend; let us two reflect. 
This strange hackman asks for a reasonable 
motive for the unknown customer’s taking a 
hack. And yet would any accidental passer- 
by at near two o’clock in the morning have ever 
reasonably concluded what sort of a job Jehu 
had in hand where he was then waiting? Would 
Jehu himself have reasonably concluded, one 
hour before, that he would then be there ?”’ 

“T’ll ask you, my friend, how often have you 
done exactly what you intended todo? How 
often have you done anything on purpose ?”’ 

‘Who? I? Always; thatis, at least, very 
often.”’ 

‘*No, not so often as you think. Every event 
in our lives is modified by influences beyond 
our premeditation, and often even beyond our 
control. Chance or luck, so called, disturbs all 
the combinations of pure human wisdom. Just 
think how often you have obstinately pressed 
forward to meet misfortune before it reached 
you; how often you have pursued it when it 
seemed bent on avoiding you. How often have 
blessing and happiness overtaken you, from 
which you had most sedulously tried to escape, 
and against which you had exhausted your en- 
tire strategy of resistance? And we limit the 
strength of our expression; whatever in our 
schemes succeeds, we attribute to the wisdom 
of our plans; what fails we blame on luck, 
and chance is in it, there alone, at fault. But 
to return to our customer. He certainly was 
where he was, held there by influences beyond 
his own premeditated plans, and at variance 
with his intentions, whether or not fair chance 
or foul luck had been the disturber of his com- 
binations for that interesting occasion. And 
thus it befell him :’’— 

He was going toa grand ball; he had made 
himself magnificent, as his coachman had cor- 
rectly observed ; his hair was parted and curled ; 
his moustache was pointed and waxed; his 
vest was the triumph of modesty and brilliancy ; 
and this happy combination gave its tone and 
finish to the glossy suit of inevitable black ; 
pearl-colored gloves, and glazed leather boots 
of unexceptionable fit, tipped this model of a 
man ‘on conquest bent,’’ and, as he gave a 
parting look into his smiling mirror, a bright 
idea suggested itself. 

**Mrs. Dash,” soliloquized he, ‘‘to whom I 
have been most devotedly attentive since some 
time, has never seen me in person to advantage, 
and it is not likely that she ever will, she goes 
into society so very seldom, owing to her unex- 
pired term of mourning. Suppose, then, that 
I were to pay her a visit now and thus. It is 
only nine o’clock ; I can easily spare a quarter 
of an hour, and still be in ample time for the 
ball. Yes, this will have two advantages—she 
will see me agreeably dressed, and she will 
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know that I have fashionable associations. It 
wil! suggest to her, too, that the time which we 
devote to her is of some social value, and that 
we would not be at a loss to occupy it other- 
wise, should she not appreciate the compliment 
of our visits.” 

He ordered a hack to be called; he notified 
the driver that he engaged him by the hour, 
and—‘‘ Now drive me to Street,” said he, 
as he spread himself complacently on the back 
seat. 

Have I told you that I was narrating a real 
experience of travel, and that the scene of the 
occurrence was Paris, the city of cities? Per- 
haps I have not. Then imagine that I had 
done so, and I will proceed at once. But first 
let me remark that in that city of unlimited 
social license, as we generally suppose it here, 
dead-latch keys and night-passes are decidedly 
condemned as both dangerous and immoral, 
and no one there enters or leaves his lodgings 
without the knowledge and assistance of his 
**portier’”’ or doorkeeper. 

The house where dwelt Mrs. Dash is a quiet, 
orderly house, whose widowed proprietor posi- 
tively refuses to receive, as boarders, puppy- 
dogs, children, or other annoying guests, and 
where the elderly and all-knowing porteress 
imposes black-mail on every inmate who may 
need to pass the threshold intrusted to her 
custody after she has authoritatively blocked it 
at eleven o’clock at night. 

Mrs. Dash sat in the drawing-room, wearily 
wearing away the evening in solitude; the gen- 
*leman’s visit was doubly welcome. He duly 
announced to her that he must needs sometimes 
go into frivolous society ; that the engagement 
for this evening was one of the distasteful but 
inevitable duties which his position in‘ “the 
world”? demanded of him, and, logically, he 
implied that Mrs. Dash should pity his social 
martytdom. The which, however, she did not 
do, as she expended all her stock of compassion 
upon herself, poor dear, detained at home by 
the outward requirements of a mourning whose 
sadness had already extinguished itself within 
her. 

At a turn of the conversation the visitor 
glanced askant at the clock; it was stopped. 
He inwardly remarked that his visit had al- 
ready extended beyond the quarter of an hour 
proposed. “But,” soliloquized he, “I can 
reach the ball in twenty minutes, and that 
leaves forty for my visit within my hackman’s 
hour.” 

And why should he not stay them out? The 
lady was unmistakably more amiable than he 
had yet found her. I will not take upon my- 
self to assert that it was the tie of his cravat, 
the set of his vest, nor yet the rounded toes 
of his bright, varnished boots, that gained 
for him this unusual welcome ; or whether it 
was the thought that his purpose was else- 
where meant to please and to beguile. Women 








dislike each other so much more than they 
love even the men, that this last suggestion 
must not be disregarded. How often do wo- 
men encourage the addresses of a man simply 
to divert them from another shrine, and that, 
too, at the risk often of not knowing how after- 
wards to rid themselves gracefully of their self- 
imposed, but often very inconvenient, admirer. 

Be this theory as it may, in its truth or ap- 
plication, it is none the less a fact that our cou- 
ple’s conversation soon turned on love, and 
that each to the other propounded the most 
charming theories, and both in turn vaunted 
the seductiveness of their respective views of 
life in double. 

But the visitor still thought of the gnawing 
worm of time; he was making love at two 
francs per hour. He gently coughed, and, as 
he pressed his hat-in-hand against his racking 
bosom, he slyly slipped his other hand beneath 
and to his watch, then gracefully brought them 
both upon his knees, Just as he was completing 
his manceuvre, by taking a private observation 
of the time, Mrs. Dash coldly remarked :— 

“Why not look frankly at your watch? I 
know you must fulfil your duties to society.” 

** Alas! madam !”’ 

What else could he answer? But he had 
caught the glimpse he wanted ; the new hour 
just commenced must be paid for, as though 
completed ; he no longer needed hurry. 

‘Alas! madam!’ he said, and caressingly 
took a hand which was at first withdrawn, 
but which at length remained as if forgotten 
within his own. 

New theories were built on pure love—inex- 
tinguishable constancy—and it was concluded 
proved that where soul meets sister seul, and 
both are whole, not only we never change, but 
that ordinary life is somewhat too short and 
mean to contain so precious a sympathy ; it 
woukd inevitably die of suffocation under such 
benarrowing limitation, and if a favored cou- 
ple occasionally consent to test it for the short 
period of a human existence, it is only to dis- 
cuss, as it were, the preliminaries of an endless 
bliss, in an after union on some far off planet 
or better world, et cetera, et cetera. 

It was already midnight when Mrs. Dash 
said: ‘Come, sir, it must be half past ten ; it’s 
time for you to go to your ball; my selfishness 
monopolizes you here, while you are burning 
to distribute your gracious favor there, and are 
probably heaping maledictions on me in the 
secret recesses of your heart.” 

‘Tt is hardly ten, I assure you.”’ 

** Look at your watch.” 

It’s stopped.” 

* Just like my clock—just like my cleck.’’ 

“Why do you send me away 80 early ?”’ 

** Because, you know, you are expected else- 
where.” 

** But I don’t want to go!”’ 

“That’s very amiable of you, to be sure. 
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Well, Ill grant you a quarter of an hour more ; 
then you must go. I never detain visitors so 
late. The porter retires at eleven o’clock ; a 
later stay would cause scandal.” 

The same theories were rediscussed and re- 
modified. The gentleman “‘ spoke love.”’ “‘ No,’’ 
was the answer. ‘‘ But be my friend.” The 
pleasures of friendship were then canvassed, 
and the improvements of which it was suscep- 
tible were successively analyzed and annexed ; 
finally, by zealous colaboration, quite a hand- 
some temple of friendship was erected ; but it 
was invisible under the profusion of its beauti- 
fying additions. 

It was half past one o’clock, and our second 
hackman had just commenced his parley at 
the very same moment that Mrs. Dash was 
saying :— 

** Now, really, it must be near eleven. Go, 
quick, before our she-dragon bolts the door!’’ 

And both looked to the clock, and the clock 
looked silently back at them, and neither con- 
firmed nor denied the assertion. But the lover 
asked ten minutes more, and after a half hour’s 
dally, these minutes were emphatically declared 
to be done and gone. And now our third hack- 
man had just— 

‘Yes, I know.” 

“Well, if you prefer it, I’ll return to the 
parlor.” 

And the lady had just said “‘done and gone.” 

“But,” said the lover, ‘‘it’s two o’clock in 
the morning!”’ 

“It’s frightful! Go! leave meat once! But, 
the porter !”’ 

‘*She ’s in bed, asleep; she thinks I am gone, 
or, rather, she did not see me enter.”’ 

** Are you sure ?’”’ 

‘* Positive! No one asked me where I was 
going, or whom I wanted, and I said nothing. 
My boots are so thin they make no sound, and 
I passed in as some one was passing out. I’m 
sure no one saw me.”’ 

‘* But what shall we do?’”’ 

’T was just at this moment that the fourth 
hackman, retiring from the— 

** Yes, yes, yes! go on with the lovers !’’ 

They ’re nearly done for; the lady said— 

‘** But what shall we do?” 

“Nothing’s more simple,” the lover an- 
swered. ‘I’ll wait till morning, and then slip 
out unobserved.”’ 

‘** But, until then ?”’ 

“Till then? You proceed quietly, as if I 
were not here. Gosleep in your own chamber, 
while I remain in this parlor and take posses- 
sion of yonder lounge.”’ 

** You ’ll be so uncomfortable.’”’ 

‘“*T certainly don’t expect to sleep after such 
an evening.” 

“T’m not sleepy either; let us sit and chat.”’ 

** Better and better—with all my heart,’’ 

Two comfortable chairs were drawn up to 
the two corners of the hearth, and our two 
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friends sat cozily in them, but neither spoke ; 
an occasional sigh was the only audible inter- 
change of their sympathy ; gradually— 

‘* At such a sleepy rate your story might go 
on all night till bright daylight.” 

Precisely so; that’s it. Let us admit the 
daylight, and ‘‘I’ll e’en make an end on it.” 

*T was twixt da»vn and sunrise when our con- 
siderate lover bid a last lingering adieu. Stealth- 
ily he slipped on tiptoe to the still sleeping por- 
ter’s post. Coaxingly he whispered his regrets, 
“IT am sorry to disturb you;” feelingly he 
grasped the old crone’s palm as he left in it 
a five frane piece. With infinite caution—to 
avoid scandal and guard unblemished his 
“*Sunday’s best’’—he flexibly squeezed himself 
through the partly-opened door, and—imagine 
his consternation at beholding in the ghastly 
light of the gray morning—eighteen hacks in 
close array before him! and hearing from 
seventeen of these eager voices sharply bawl- 
ing, “Take a coach, sir? Won’t you ride?” 





‘TOO LATE. 
BY IVIE. 

So you ’ve come back to me, you say! 

The old, old love is glowing yet ; 
You ’ve tried, through all these weary years, 

You ’ve tried, but vainly, to forget. 
And now you come to me once more, 

When time, at last, has made you free, 
And offer me again the heart 

Whose earthly hope is bound in me. 


Come close and let me see you, Will; 
The chestnut hair is touched with snow, 
But yet it is the dear old face 
I loved so fondly long ago! 
The same that on that summer day 
Bent over me and kissed my brow. 
Oh happy hour of trusting love! 
Ah, well; it is all over now! 


No, no; you must not take my hand; 
God never gives us back our youth. 
The love and faith you questioned then 
Were yours, dear friend, in perfect truth. 
A woman’s wiles, a woman’s tongue 
Sowed doubt and anger in your breast; 
You left me—and my heart is dead, 
No voice can now disturb its rest, 


Forgive you? Do not speak the word; 
You never meant to do me wrong. 
Ged sent that anguish to my soul 
To teach me to be brave and strong. 
Farewell! I think I love you yet 
As friend does friend ; God bless you, dear, 
And lead you through your darkened way 
To where the skies are always clear, 


ied. 





It is an instinct in our nature to follow the 
track pointed out by a few leaders; we are 
gregarious animals in a moral as well as a 
physical sense, and we are addicted to routine 
because it is always easier to follow fhe opin- 
ions of others than to reason and judge for 
ourselves.— Paris, 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


NEEDLE BOOK. 


WORKED IN IMITATION OF A 
PLAYING CARD. 


Cur a piece of canvas a little larger than a | 


| pended either in the centre of the room or before 
awindow. The green and white beads make a 
very tasteful contrast; they are joined together 
by bright amber-colored beads. 


playing card; then mark the spots on it, as | 


seen on card, and work with scarlet zephyr; 
fill up with white beads or zephyr. 


card-board the proper size, and cover them 
with these pieces; line with silk, and trim the 
edge around with silk cord. Fasten the ends 
together with bows of scarlet ribbon. Put 
pieces of flannel with pinked-out edges in the 
inside for the needles. 


<<>> 





BEAD BASKET. 

Materials —O P beads, milk-white, green, and 
amber; glass bugles, milk-white ang green, two 
circles of wire. 

THIs basket is very pretty to be hung up in 
a drawing or dining-room in thecountry. Itis 
meant to be filled with flowers, and to be sus- 


Make the | 
other side to correspond. Take two pieces of 





ib 


The centre of the basket consists of bead scal- 
lops, which are alternated in every round. 
String on 5 beads, and draw the needle through 
the middle bead of the scallops of the preceding 
reund. Work 3 white rounds, 1 green one, 3 
white rounds, 1 green round, 1 round in amber- 
colored beads, and, again, 4 white rounds. 
Sew this ground on to one of the wire circles; 
then work 4 white rounds, and sew on the se- 
cond wire circle, Wind 2 rows of white, green, 
and amber-colored beads round this circle, 2 
rows of each color at the same time. Round 
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the first circle work raised scallops with the 
green bugles. String on 1 bugle, 1 amber- 
colored bead, 1 bugle, draw the cotton through 
the stitch by which the wire has been sewn on, 
and workin the same mannerallround. Work 
5 rounds in the same manner, one underneath 
the other. Fasten on to each point a tassel con- 
sisting of 4 bugles. The chains by which the 
basket is hung up consist of white bugles alter- 
nated with 4 green beads. Fasten a tassel at 
the bottom of the basket, consisting of green 
bugles and amber-colored beads. 


— 
>see 





HOUSEWIFE. 
THIs pretty little housewife is in the shape 
of a sailor’s hat, and is hidden under the cover 





without. Cut first a round piece of card-board 
for the bottom of the housewife measuring 
three and one-fifth inches across ; then the bor- 
der, pasting the ends together with a piece of 
tape, and fasten it to the bottom in the same 
manner. Then cut another round piece of card- 
board measuring three and three-fifth inches 
across ; fasten it on to a boarder four-fifths of 
aninch high. Quilt it slightly on the top, and 
cover the bottom with leather cloth. Then 
prepare a circle of card-board for the housewife 
itself, which must be made so as to fit exactly 
into the cover. Cover it on the outer side with 
cherry-colored silk, and sew on the cross strips 
of ribbon, as can be seen in illustration. These 
cross strips serve to hold the sewing materials. 
Fasten it on the seam which joins the bottom 


Fig. 1. 





Housewife Closed. 


Fig. 2. 





Housewife Open. 


3 
which forms the crown of the hat. It is made | part and border. The border is bound with 


of card-board and black leather cloth, bound 


cherry-colored ribbon, and the cover trimmed 


and trimmed with cherry-colored ribbon. Fig. | with wider ribbon of the same color. 


1 shows the housewife with the cover, Fig. 2 
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HEAD CUSHION. 

THIs cushion is useful in travelling, or to 
place on a chair back or sofa. It requires to be 
five-eighths of a yard long, and the case three- 
eights of a yard wide before being filled. It 


therefore, before and after .he blue rounds, so 
as to begin them on the wrong side. To obtain 
the shape of the foot-muff seen on illustration, 
decrease in every round some stitches at rather 
long intervals; decrease in two rounds 2 





can be covered to match the furniture, or with 
a cover of zephyr work. The ends should be | 
drawn in and finished by a tassel. A cord can | 
also be fastened at each end to use when thrown 
over a chair. 


<> 





FOOT-MUFF. 
CROCHET AND KNITTING. 


Materials.—Gray, white, and blue fleecy, some 
white knitting cotton. 





stitches, and in the third 3 stitches, and then 
again 2 stitches, and soon. Then crochet to- 
gether the foundation stitches on the right side 
with double stitch, and sew in the lining, which 
is knitted with white wool, in rows backwards 
and forwards. Work a row of chain stitch 
scallops at the bottom of the foot-muff, consist- 
ing alternately of 1 double in a selvedge stitch 
and 4 chain. Then knot in the fringe, from 
illustration, with different colored ends of wool. 
Two similar tassels are sewn on at the top on 





Tus foot-muff is very practical ; it is easily 
made, and the materials used are very cheap ; 
odd remnants of wool can be used for it. Our 
pattern is worked in double crochet, in rounds 
in a striped pattern, and lined with knitted 
wool. The wide stripes are gray and white, 
the narrower ones blue. Begin the foot-muff 
at the bottom ; make a foundation chain of 155 
stitches, join them into a circle, and work 40 
rounds in double crochet. The rounds worked 
with blue wool edge the wider stripes, consist- 
ing of 3 rounds, the blue rounds must appear 
purled on the right side of the work; turn, 





either side. 
stead of a knitted one. 


A flannel lining may be used in- 





oe 


NETTED NIGHT-CAP. 

THIS cap is netted with crochet cotton over 
a mesh measuring three-quarters of an inch 
round ; work first a long square for the centre 
of the crown, cast on 28 stitches, and work 
backwards and forwards 27 rows with the same 
number of stitches. Then work 34 rounds 
round this square, and fasten the cotton. Then 
count 43 stitches for the front border, and 24 
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the edge of the cap. On the remaining stitches 
on each side work the strings in 95 rows back- 


stitches for the back border, and leave them for the back part; the whole is worked in one 
piece. When the piece of linen has been pre- 


pared in this manner, draw out for the open- 


wards and forwards on the same number of | work pattern some cross and long threads at 


stitches ; each string is pointed off at the lower 





end by decreasing 1 stiteh in every row. Sew 
in a narrow piece of tape in the back border of 
the cap; the remaining part of the border, as 
well as the strings, are trimmed with the fol- 
lowing crochet lace :-— 

lst row. 3 treble in every selvedge stitch of 
the cap. 

2d. 1 double between twice 3 treble stitches 
of the preceding row, then 4 chain stitches. 

3d. * 1 double on 1 chain stitch scallop of the 
preceding row, 1 chain, 3 treble each divided 
by 3 chain in the next chain stitch scallop, 1 
chain, 1 double on the following scallop ; repeat 
from *. 

4th. * 1 treble on the next chain stitch of the 
preceding row, 1 purl (5 chain, 1 treble in the 
first), 2 treble divided by 1 purl round the next 
chain stitch scallop, 1 purl, 2 treble divided by 
1 purl round the following chain stitch scallop ; 
1 purl, 1 treble in the next chain stitch; repeat 
from *, 





poe 
_—-S- 


LADY’S CHEMISE TOP. 

THIs chemise top is cut square. The front 
is straight, and two inches and two-fifths wide ; 
the back is one inch and one-fifth wide; and 
the shoulder-pieces are of the same width as 





regular intervals so as to form small squares, 
see Fig. 1, which shows part of the pattern full 


Fig. 1. 





size. Then take together with fine cotton seve- 
ral remaining threads where the threads have 
been drawn out, as seen on illustration, and 
work four knots with white cotton in the cen- 


Fig. 2. 





tre of the small squares thus obtained. Round 
the edges the pattern is worked in vandykes in 
button-hole stitch; a straight row of button- 
hole stitches is worked underneath these van- 
dykes. 
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CROCHET BASKET FOR REEL OF 
COTTON. 

THIS basket is meant to hold the cotton 
whilst working, so as to keep it clean to the 
end of the work. The cover of the basket has 
a hole in the middle, through which the end of 
the cotton is drawn. Our pattern imitates a 
straw basket; it is worked with yellow and 
brown purse silk over straw braid. Begin the 
basket in the middle of the bottom with yellow 
silk on a foundation chain of 5 stitches, join 
them into a circle and work over the straw 
braid 8 double stitches on the 5 stitches of the 
foundation ; work 1 chain after every double 
stitch in this round, as well as in the following 
ones. In the next round increase so as to have 





15 double stitches and as many chain stitches ; 
this round begin to work with brown silk, and 
work 5 times alternately 1 brown double, 2 yel- 


low double. The double stitches of this round 
and of the following ones are worked round the 
chain stitches of the preceding round. In work- 
ing the brown stitch, the chain stitch which 
precedes it must be worked with brown silk, 
and the brown double stitches must be cast off 
with yellow silk. In the next round, which 
has 30 double stitches, work 3 double brown on 
each brown stitch. After this work no more 
chain stitches in the brown stripe. The 3 
brown stitches are divided by 3 yellow double 
stitches and as many chain stitches. The 
brown stripes are continued in a straight line 
so as to form the rays of a star; increase in 
such a manner between them as to keep the 
work flat. When the bottom part measures 
two and three-quarter inches across, cease to 
increase (each gored yellow part has 12 double 
stitches in the last round) in the next round 
which is the first of the border, which is 2 inches 
high (consisting of 18 rounds), begin in the 
middle of each gored part another brown stripe, 
the 3 brown stitches of which are worked on 
the middle chain stitch of the gore; the border 





must in all have 10 brown stripes. The border 
is finished off‘ with a round of double stitches 
worked with brown silk. Then work the cover 
like the bottom of the basket, only a little 
larger, as it must overlap slightly the border 
of the lower part. Begin in the centre of the 
cover on a foundation chain of 10 stitches, join 
them into a circle, and work over straw braid 
1 double stitch in every stitch of the founda- 
tion, 1 chain after every double stitch. The 
brown stripes begin in the second rouud as in 
the bottom part. The border of the cover is 1 
inch high; it is finished off likewise with a 
round of double stitches in brown silk. When 
the crochet parts are finished, cut two round 
pieces of card-board, cover these on one side 
with silk, and fasten them inside the bottom 
and cover of the basket. A hole measuring 
one-fifth of an inch across must be made in the 
middle of the piece of card-board inside the 
cover, through which the end of the cotton is 
drawn. 


oo 


INVALID’S BED POCKET. 


THIS pocket can be made of white piqué, 
and trimmed with Cash’s ruffling. It contains 


2 
> 


T< 
fl 
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vv 





a pincushion, pockets for work, brush, and 
comb, etc. It can be fastened on the wall, or 
at the side of the bed. 


———_oe-@——————_—— 


BORDER IN DOT STITCH. 
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TABLETS. | by a narrow strip of kid glued on. Place four 
MAKE a frame of stiff card-board of the size | strips ou the back to slip the paper in for memo- 
desired. Cut a piece of fine kid to fit this frame, randums. Fastena piece on the side to fit the 




















which ornament with embroidery of colored | pencil. Finish at top by small ring and cord 
silks, as seen in illustration. Cover the back | and tassels. 
of frame with plain kid, and finish the edge 

sheepentieaniiassiill 

INSERTING. 








BOROBEGE SOBRE DO 


LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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Receipts, we, 


SKELETON LEAVES. 

Tue only quick way of making skeleton leaves is 
to steep them in a solution of caustic soda (the pro- 
portions being an ounce of the soda to a quart of 
_ water), and let them stand in some warm place, 
when twenty-four hours will suffice. Weshould not, 
however, recommend any one to try this plan, for it 
is so very uncertain, so much depending on the 
thickness of the leaves—as some of them would be 
quite destroyed, whilst/others, in the same time, 
would be scarcely affected by the soda; besides 
which, they become so very brittle that they will 
not bear the lime-bleaching or mounting afterwards. 
The only certain way of skeletonizing leaves is by 
maceration, which is a slow and disagreeable opera- 
tion; but by it some good leaves, at any rate, are 
sure to be obtained. The leaves must be placed in 
pans of water (not to be changed), and left to soak 
for some weeks, until the outer coating or green part 
feels pulpy, and sticks to the fingers. They must 
then be taken out and washed by being gently shaken 
about in water, and afterwards put into a shallow 
earthenware tray, still in water, keeping them 
steady by pressing the finger upon the stalk, while 
the decayed part is removed with a small, short- 
haired, rather stiff brush, when the delicate woody 
fibre alone will remain, Although the operation is 
so simple, yet considerable experience is necessary 
as to the time of maceration required for the different 
leaves. This can only be gained by practice, as it 
would be impossible to give any rules for the time, 
varying as it does with the season of the year and 
consequent temperature. After the leaves are dry, 
and before mounting, they should be bleached ina 
solution of chloride of lime, of which there should 
be about one tablespoonful in two quarts of water. 
Care must be taken not to allow the leaves, etc., to 
remain too Jong in the chloride, or they will fall to 
pieces. On removing them from the solution they 
are to be put into clean water, which must be 
changed five or six times, and after this they should 
be dried on blotting paper. You must not be disap- 
pointed if, out of many leaves, you find only two or 
three skeletons perfect. The most suitable leaves 
for skeletonizing are those of the poplar, plane, pear, 
tulip, sycamore, magnolia, and India-rubber; these 
last take a long time to macerate. The seed vessels 
of the poppy, stramonium, hyoscyamus, and winter 
cherry, make beautiful skeletons. Ivy is also very 
useful and pretty in a group; but it must not be the 
ground ivy, but the climbing kind. 








MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

English Raised Pork Pie.—Put into a stewpan six 
ounces of lard, with a teacupful of cold water; let it 
stand by the fire till boiling, then put it to one pound 
of flour. Mix it well with a spoon till cool enough 
to raise. When you have raised your pies, let them 
stand for half an hour before you put in your meat ; 
put on your cover and ornament to your fancy. To 
prepare the meat, cut up the pork to about the size 
of dice, add pepper and salt to your taste (but take 
care that the pepper be equally distributed), add one 
tablespoonful of water to each pound of meat. One 
pound of fiour will bake three good-sized pies. They 
require three hours’ baking in a very moderate oven. 

Spice for Chops and Gravy.—Three drachms of gin- 
ger, ditto of black pepper, ditto of cinnamon, seven 
cloves, half an ounce of mace, quarter of an ounce of 
cayenne, one ounce of nutmegs (grated), one ounce 





amd a quarter of white pepper. Mix it well, bottle, 
and keep dry. 

Mutton Kidneys Broiled.—Skin and split without 
parting asunder; skewer them through the outer 
edge and keep them flat; lay the opened sides first 
to the fire, which should be_clear and brisk; in ten 
minutes turn them ; sprinkle with salt and cayenne, 
and when done, which will be in three minutes after- 
wards, take them from the fire, put a piece of butter 
inside them, squeeze some lemon juice over them, 
and serve as hot as possible. 


Rabbit Pie.—Cut the rabbit into joints. Take out 
the leg bones, which, with the head and breast bones, 
well stewed, will make a good gravy. Put the joints 
of the rabbit into a pie dish, with half a pound of 
salt pork in rashers, or a little ham or bacon if pre- 
ferred to the pork. Mix in a saucer a little flour, 
pepper, and salt, pounded mace, and grated nutmeg. 
Sprinkle this mixture in; add half a pint ofewater, 
and cover with a suet, dripping, or butter crust, as 
you please, You may improve the pie by putting in 
forcemeat bails and hard-boiled eggs. Bake about 
an hour and a half; pour in the gravy you have 
made before serving. 

Minced Veal, with Poached Eggs.—Mince part of a 
fillet of veal extremely fine, put it into a stewpan, 
and pour over it a sufficient quantity of good hot 
sauce to make it of a tolerable thickness; then have 
a stewpanful of water, with a little vinegar in it, 
and as soon as it boils break in two eggs, and keep 
boiling quickly, but not so as to boil over. When 
they are done take them out with a cullender spoon, 
put them into another stewpan with clear warm 
water, ani so on tillsix aredone. When you want 
to serve squeeze a little lemon juice in the mince, 
pour it on a hot dish, take the eggs out of the water, 
neatly trim them, lay them on some veal, and serve. 


Omelette of Ham, Tongue, or Sausage.—There are 
three methods of making a ham or tongue omelette : 
first, by simply cutting the meat into small dice, 
tossing it in butter, and pouring the well-beaten and 
seasoned eggs upon it in the pan, and letting them 
remain until set, when serve; or pound the meat to 
a paste in a mortar, and beat it up with the eggs, and 
fry in the usual manner, The third method is to 
beat the eggs and fry them, then lay upon them the 
meat (which has been previously tossed in butter), 
fold in the ends of the omelette, and serve as hot as 
possible. 

Coloring for Soups.—As soups often require color- 
ing, you should prepare “ browning” for that purpose 
as follows: take a couple of onions and bake them; 
remove the outer skin and put them into your soup ; 
it will brown and give it a good flavor. The shells 
of green peas, dried in the oven brown, but not black, 
equally well answer to brown soup, and will keep 
the whole winter in a bag if hung up in a dry place. 
It will be found much better to use either of the 
above to brown soup in place of the caramel or 
brown sugar used by many cooks, for if too much is 
added it gives a sweet taste to the soup. These are 
apparently trifies, but most necessary to attend to. 

White Fricassee.—Boil a chicken; joint it,and lay 
it into a saucepan, with a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, a large spoonful of flour, a little mace, and 
nutmeg, white pepper, and salt; add a pint of cream ; 
give it one boil. 

Kidneys ala Brochette.—Mutton kidneys are covered 
witha very thin skin, which is easily taken off when 
they are quite fresh. When not quite fresh, steep 
them in. warm water for a minute or two, when 
the skin will come off. Split the kidney into two 
without entirely separating the halves from each 
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other. Lay it flat, and pass a little spit through it 
to keep the sides apart. Powder them over with 
salt and pepper, and put them on the gridiron, taking 
care that the inner side of the kidney is first laid 
next the fire. When it is sufficiently cooked on that 
side, turn it, and when the other side is cooked 
enough, the inner edges will be turned up to form a 
soft of hollow, which retains the juice. When done, 
fill this hollow with a little cold butter beaten up 
with a few minced herbs; squeeze a trifle of lemon- 
juice over it, and serve. 

Chicken Puffs.—Mince up together the breast of a 
chicken, some lean ham, a little parsley, some lemon- 
peel, and season these with pepper, salt, cayenne, 
and beaten mace, Let this be on the fire for a few 
minutes in a little good white sauce. Cut some 
thinly rolled-out puff paste into squares, putting on 
each some of the mince, turn the paste over, fry 
them in boiling lard, and serve them. These puffs 
are very good cold, and they form a convenient, sup- 
per dish. 

SAUCES. 

English Salad Sauce.—Pound in a mortar the hard- 
boiled yelk of an egg; mix with it a saltspoonful of 
salt, a teaspoonful of mustard flour, a mashed mealy 
potato, two dessertspoonfuls each of cream and olive 
oil, and a tablespoonful of good vinegar. 

Sweet Salad Sauce.—Mix together two good table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, the raw yelk of an egg, a little 
pepper, one tablespoonful of the best vinegar, a 


pinch of salt, and a dessertspoonful of moist sugar. | 


Swiss Salad Dressing.—Pound in a mortar two 
ounces of cheese; add a tablespoonful of vinegar, a 
small quantity of salt and pepper, and by degrees 
dilute it with olive oil. 

Piquante Sauce for Salads.—Two hard-boiled yelks 
of eggs and two raw ditto, mashed smooth, together 
with a tablespoonful each of cream and salad oil; 
add sufficient vinegar to make it pretty sharp. 

Mayovnaise for Salads.—Beat together the juice of 
a lemon and the raw yelks of two eggs: then by 
slow degrees drop in enough oil to convert the com- 
position into a kind of cream; but stir gently and 
continuously while the oil is being added. Vinegar 
may replace the lemon-juice if more convenient, 





CAKES, .PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Mufins.—Strain into a pan a pint of warm milk 
and a quarter of a pint of thick yeast; add sufficient 
flour to make the whole into a batter, cover it over, 
and let it stand in a warm place to rise. Then add 
a quarter of a pint of warm milk and one ounce of 
butter rubbed in some flour quite fine. Mix these 
well together, and add flour enough to make into 
dough. Oover, and let it stand for half an hour. 
Next work it up again and break it into small pieces, 
roll them into a round form, and cover them for a 
quarter of an hour. Lay them on an iron plate to 
bake, watching them carefully. When done on one 
side, turn to the other. 

Pine-Apple Marmalade.—Pare and grate the pine- 
apple, and take equal parts of fruit and sugar and 
put into your preserving-kettle, and cook slowly 
until itis clear. It is very nice, and keeps well. 

German Puffs.—One ounce of sweet almonds, 
blanched and pounded, with a dessertspoonful of 
orange-flower water. Then add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, four eggs (but the whites of only two) beaten 
separately, one pint of cream, sweetened to taste 
with white sugar, and beat all very well. Bake this 
quantity in six large teacups, and serve very hot 
with butter and sugar ssuce, 





Sauce for the above.—Mix with half a pint of melted 
butter two dessertspoonfuls of pounded loaf-sugar 
(with or without a wineglass of sherry), make it 
quite hot, and pour it over and around the puddings 
when they are turned out into the dish. 

A Cheap Family Pudding.—One pound of flour, one 
pound of suet chopped fine, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, one pound each of carrots and potatoes 
well boiled and mashed together, half a pound of 
raisins, three-quarters of a pound of bread-crums ; 
spice, flavoring, and peel, optional. Mix the whole 
well together with a little water. It must not be 
too stiff, and certainly not two moist. Rub a basin 
well with dripping, and boil for eight hours. 

Simple Bread Pudding.—Take the crums of a stale 
roll, pour over it one pint of boiling milk, and set it 
by to cool. When quite cold, beat it up very fine 
with two ounces of butter, sifted sugar sufficient to 
sweeten it; grate in half a nutmeg, and add half a 
pound of well-washed currants; beat up four eggs, 
separately, and then mix them up with the rest, 
adding, if desired, a few strips of candied orange- 
peel. All the ingredients must be beaten up together 
for about half an hour, as the lightness of the pud- 
ding depends upon that. Tie it up in a cloth, and 
boil for an hour. When it is dished, pour a little 
white wine sauce over the top. 

Milk Biscuit.—Take one pound of flour, quarter of 
a pound of butter, eight tablespoonfuls of yeast, and 
halfa pint of new milk. Melt the butter in the milk, 
put in the yeast and some salt, and work into a stiff 
paste. When light, knead it well, rollit out an inch 
thick, cut out with a tumbler, prick them with a 
fork, and bake in a quick oven. If butter is not 
abundant, you may take two ounces of lard, and the 
rest butter. 

Railroad Cake.—One cup of white sugar, one cup 
of flour, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, three 
eggs, one teaspoonful of essence cf lemon. All in- 
gredients stirred in together, and baked in a long, 
narrow tin. 

Apple Island.—Take the soft part of six or eight 
apples, being careful to keep it free from skins or 
seeds; add the whites of eight eggs, half a pound of 
white sugar, essence of lemon, or rose-water ; drop 
on cream. 

Peppernuts.—Take four eggs, beat them light, with 
one pound of sugar; then take half a pound of but- 
ter, beat it up with the eggs and sugar; one gill of 
milk, one nutmeg, half an ounce of saleratus, and 
flour enough to make a dough stiff to roll out. 

Hominy Griddle Cakes.—An equal bulk of flour and 
cold boiled hominy, mixed smoothly together ; salt, 
baking or yeast powder in the proportion of one tea- 
spoonful to a pint of the mixture. Dilute with milk 
or water to the proper consistency and bake. If 
mixed over night, half a teaspoonful of soda must 
be added in the morning. 

Almond Cakes.—Rub two ounces of butter into five 
ounces of flour, and five ounces of powdered lump 
sugar. Beat an egg with half the sugar; then put 
in the other ingredients. Add one ounce of blanched 
almonds, and a little almond flavor. Roll them in 
your hand the size of a nutmeg, and sprinkle with 
fine lump sugar. They should be lightly baked. 

Very Nice Cakes.—One pound of flour, half a pound 
of butter, half a pound of sugar, sifted, half a pound 
of currants, four eggs, one blade of mace. Mix the 
sugar and flour together; rub the butter well into 
the mixture; add the currants; pound the mace; 
beat the eggs for twenty minutes; form into small 
flat cakes; place on a well-buttered tin, and bake 
half an hour in a quick oven. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rancid Butter, boiled in water with a portion of 
charcoal (say a tenth part), will be entirely divested 
of its rancidity, and may be used for cooking pur- 
poses, although its fine flavor will not be restored 
for the table. 

Flaxseed Jelly for a Cough.—A coffee-cup of flax- 
seed, two quarts of water; boil several hours until 
reduced to a jelly; strain through a thin cloth, 
squeeze in the pulp and juice of a large lemon; rell 
a quarter of a pound of best raisins, mix them in the 
jelly, simmer without boiling one hour; strain again, 
add half a teacup of the best loaf-sugar. Take a 
tablespoonful everv hour. 

Glycerine and Yelk of Egg.—The Philadelphia Jour- 
nal of Pharmacy has made known a formula for a 
preparation which is likely to prove valuable for 
external use. Four parts, by weight, of yelk of egg 
are to be rubbed in a mortar with five parts of gly- 
cerine. The compound has the consistence of honey, 
and is unctuous like fatty substances, over which it 
has the advantage of being easily removed by water. 
It is unalterable, a specimen having laid exposed to 
the air for three years unchanged. Applied to the 
skin, it forms a varnish which effectually prevents 
the action of air. These properties render it service- 
able for broken surfaces of all kinds, particularly 
erysipelas and sore nipples, and for cutaneous affec- 
tions, of which it allays the itching. In the case of 
sore nipples, its harmlessness prevents any inter- 
ference with suckling. 

Flowers.—F lowers may be preserved fresh in vases 
by putting a little salt in the water, which increases 
its coldness. 

Starch for Fine Muslin.—Isinglass is a very delicate 
starch for fine muslin; also rice. Some add a very 
little fine salt to starch, 

To Cure a Wart.—Scrape a carrot fine, and mix with 
salt, and apply it as a poultice five or six nights. 

Simple Ointment.—T ake of olive oil five equal parts ; 
white wax two equal parts. Melt the wax in the oil 
with a gentle heat, then stir the mixture well until 
it becomes stiff on cooling. Excellent for softening 
the skin and healing chaps. 

Removal of Paint Spots and Varnish.—Varnish may 
be removed by rubbing with spirits of turpentine. 
Paint spots may be either softened by heat and 
scraped off and rubbed with turpentine, or they may 
be dissolved by caustic lye, made by boiling together 
two ounces of washing soda and the same amount 
of lime in half a pint of water. 

For Chapped Hands.—A wash of bran water is very 
simple and good. Place about a quart of branina 
large basin; pour on it half a galion of boiling rain 
water; when lukewarm, or nearly so, soak the hands 
in it half an hour before going to bed, or when they 
will not immediately be exposed to external air. 
This must be repeated every alternate night. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

“ HanNAn” is informed that the only method that 
we are aware of to clean ivory-handled knives and 
forks is to rub them with fine sand paper, and polish 
with pumice-stone. Can any of our subscribers 
furnish a better plan? 

To the Editor of the Lapy’s Book: I send you 
the inclosed receipt for cleansing the hair :— 

* One-sixth part of the tincture of juice of cantha- 
rides, two-sixths of rum or brandy, three-sixths of 
Florence oil, to be applied to the roots of the hair 
every night with a small piece of sponge. After the 
hairis sufficiently grown, apply the mixture once a 





week, The writer knows an instance of a bald patch 
produced by carbuncle, on which the hair grew after 
this mixture had been applied a week.” 

Mr. Gopzy : Isend a number of well-known receipts 
for dyeing :— 

Cochineal Scarlet.—Two pounds of woollen. Two 
and a half ounces of cochineal ground fine, three 
ounces of cream of tartar. Boil these fifteen min- 
utes; cool the dye some ; add one gill of the muriate 
of tin; add the strength of one ounce of quercitron 
steeped; enter the goods, stir, and boil one and a 
half hour. If rose shade is wanted, omit the quer- 
citron and tartar. 

Beautiful Wine Color.—Two pounds of woollen. 
Boil one pound of camwood fifteen minutes; enter 
the goods; boil one hour; then air them. Add a 
little blue vitriol or copperas, and dip the goods till 
the shade is obtained. 

Bright Green on Cotton or Woollen.—First jlye the 
goods a Prussian blue, and wash well in cold water ; 
then put on the yellow with sugar of lead and chro- 
mate of potash, proceed the same as in dyeing yellow. 
(This will not fade in sun or air.) 

Yellow.—Four pounds of woollen. Steep one pound 
of quercitroa bark in hot water; strain in a clean 
brass or copper kettle. Beat to near scalding; add 
one gill of muriate of tin, stic well, and enter the 
goods ; stir briskly; bring to boil in half an hour; 
wash in cold water, dry in shade. i 

Light Purple or Deep Lilac.—Four pounds of wool- 
len goods. Boil the strength from eight ounces of 
logwood, and add three ounces of alum; let it dis- 
solve, and put in goods. Boil half an hour; air 
them, then add cold water; stir in two ounces of mu- 
riate of tin, put the goods in and stir quickly ten 
minutes. Mrs. L. B. 

German Waffles.—Half a pound of butter stirred to 
a cream; the yelks of five eggs, stirred in a half 
pound of flour; half a pint of milk gradually stirred 
in, and lastly the white of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth, and beat into the batter. Very rich and deli- 
cious, 

Waffles.—(Simple receipt.) One pint of sour cream, 
one pint of flour, three eggs, half a spoonful of soda. 
Thin with a little sweet milk. 

Silver or White Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound 
of best white flour, well dried, one pound of white 
sugar, six ounces of butter, whites of fourteen eggs, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, sprinkled into 
the flour; rub the butter and sugar well, then add 
the eggs alternately with the flour into the butter. 
Bake in a quick oven, 

Charlotte Russe.—(Two moulds.) To one ounce of 
isinglass add one pint of water, and boil it until re- 
duced to half a pint. A custard made of half a pint 
of new milk, the yelks of four eggs, quarter of a 
pound of sugar, one vanilla bean, boiled in a little 
new milk, and when sufficiently boiled, put in the 
custard. A quart of very rich sweet cream whipped 
until stiff; stir the isinglass water, when nearly cool, 
into the custard, and then stir the whipped cream in 
thoroughly. Have your mould lined with sponge- 
cake, Serve with cream. Mrs. R. T. J. 

Corn Bread.—One pint of sifted corn-meal ; a pinch 
of salt; two tablespoonfuls of butter, and a quarter 
of a cup of cream; two eggs. Add milk tillitisa 
thin batter; bake in deep tin pans. 

Or: A pint of sifted meal; one egg; a teaspoonful 
of soda, and a heaped one of cream of tartar; a little 
salt; a bit of butter half the size of an egg, and the 
same of lard; thin this with milk, so that it will 
pour quite freely. Bake this_just twenty minutes. 

Mrs. E. O. R. 
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Evitars’ Gable. 


JEWELRY. 

Use and Beauty are attributes inherent in all the 
works of God, as seen in His visibie creation. Use 
may be the most important, but is not the beautiful 
most apparent, until we are disciplined by necessity 
and habit to appreciate the useful? The little child 
will look up with admiring love to the stars, shining 
in the blue vault of heaven; the wisest philosopher 
oannot, except in a very few cases, explain their 
use. And we can conceive of “an empty sky” by 
night as by day, with the light only of one great 
luminary: but what a loss the stars would be to the 
dwellers on theearth! A rainbow of one color might 
have sealed God’s promise to Noah; but would it 
have shown the goodness of His Divine love to his 
human children as does his Bow of all the beautiful 
colors of light? 

The beautiful of air, earth, and sea are recognized 
in the things of earth long before the knowledge of 
use is acquired. Flowers, feathers, and shells draw 
the eyes not only af children but of every lover of 
the beautiful, to admire and examine, without re- 
gard to their utility. The infinite variety of form 


and color in vegetable life is beyond description. 
The shapes and coverings of the higher animals are 
full of beauty, and the same luxury of ornament is 
lavished on the lowest forms of living things, upon 
the scales of fishes and the insects of a day. 

What must have been the beauty of Eden when 
the organized world, given to the first human pair, 


was pronounced good by the Divine Architect! But 
Evilentered and marred the finished creation. Driv- 
en from Eden, man had his own home to make, and 
thus the hard work of life began. He had to subdue 
the world before he could reign over it. On the 
surface lay the means of support, but not the aids 
needed to progress. Subsistence might be obtained, 
but what improvement in art or science, in learning 
or civilization could be won from the mere use or 
beauty of organized life? These had been finished 
by the Divine Maker; and man may mar this work, 
but can never add to its perfection. 

The human mind cannot develop its resources 
without a world of its own, an unorganized world, 
to work upon; and by labor to bring into conformity 
with the beauty and utility it sees in the visible 
creation. This inorganic world, in the depths under 
the surface of the earth, God had prepared for man. 
Let us show our readers a glimpse of the wonders 
they have discovered, and the beauties they have 
wrought out therefrom. 

In the City of Homes and Churches, inits highway 
of rich stores called Chestnut Street, and midway 
between the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, an edi- 
fice has lately been built which, in the language of 
the flowery kingdom, would be called 


THE PALACE OF JEWELS. 


But old Cathay is now bending towards the west to 
lean on the strong arm of Young America, and per- 
haps the western dialect might be more fitting : 


EMPORIUM OF JEWELRY. 


But the owners of this palatial edifice have not 
chosen either of these names; the readers of the 
Lapy’s Boox who visit Philadelphia can seek out 
the building for themselves, and read the name in- 
scribed on the facade of this magnificent structure. 





This edifice of white marble is four stories in 
height, and of the largest dimensions of its kind 
in the land; it towers high over the surrounding 
buildings. It is fire-proof, built of material brought 
from the depths of the earth—brick, marble, iron, 
and glass: harmonizing use with beauty in its 
skilful workmanship. There is not, in the lofty 
room that occupies the lowest story, a single pillar: 
it is the largest Jewelry store in the world. Facing 
the street stand two beautiful marble statues ; on 
either side are cases filled with jewelry and gold, 
leading back to the centre. Then come glass, sil- 
ver, and bronze, cut into a thousand delicate shapes, 
and fitted for a thousand luxurious uses: while 
the magnificence of the scene is reflected from mir- 
rors stretching on either side from floor to ceiling. 
And in all this display there are but a few scat- 
tered cases whose contents have not at some time 
lain deep in the earth and been torn from thence 
by the strong hand of man. The young men of 
America can see in this stately building how energy 
and integrity have prospered, and how honest labor 
has heaped together the wealth of the world. 


THE MORAL OF JEWELRY. 


The one dominating truth stamped on all we have 
attempted to describe—is it not that the materials 
and the things from which this magnificence of the 
beautiful, and this variety of ornamentation have 
been wrought out were by the Divine wisdom created 
for human use? 

Then comes the collateral truth, that the same 
Divine Being who created, but left unfashioned the 
unorganized world, must have given to man the 
power of mouiding these materials and fashioning 
them into usefulness and beauty. This was to be 
done by imitating the forms and coloring of the visi- 
ble creation which God’s Word had made “ good”: 
that is a perfect pattern and guide to excellence. 
Therefore, whatever man makes in harmony with 
Divine Love and Goodness has in itself the beautiful 
and the useful. 


MAN’S WORK. 


To every lady who enters this palatial edifice we 
say, Look around, examine, and admire: a luxu- 
riance of the beautiful is here displayed which may 
well excite wonder and bewilderment. From whence 
has it all been drawn? Who are the agents in 
making these lovely creations of artistic taste, and 
for whom have these riches of nature thus perfected 
been designed ? 

From under the earth, trodden by human feet, but 
where love, light, and life are not, and woman ha» 
no place, nearly all the materials have been taken. 
From these dark places of earth come the precious 
stones and the metals which are here displayed in 
costly workmanship. All that you behold is from 
the earth, save the pearls and corals from the depth 
of the sea. Man only has been the worker in these 
materials, He has dug them from the mine, moulded 
them into form, smoothed the rough surfaces, shaped 
and beautified till the inert substances now seem 
almost to live and to be worthy of a human love. 

For whom has been all this workmanship? Who 
is to wear these exquisite jewels, this delicate fash- 
ioning of metals? Who is to enjoy the luxury of 
these artistic decorations for the home, and these 
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rich works of silver, glass, and gold? The real In- 
spirer, for whom this great work of subduing the in- 
organic world has been achieved, is woman, For 
her man’s brain has thought, his eye has measured, 
his hand executed, and his fingers ornamented what- 
ever his understanding and genius could apprehend 
of beauty and use in the material world. No book, 
except the Bible, has so clearly defined the differ- 
ences of men and women in nature and in duties, as 
will the study of this collection of his beautiful 
work for her use of the beautiful. And woman’s 
work, when she shall be trained and fitted for it, as 
man now is for his own work, adequately, will show 
results on humanity more excellent in their beauty 
than the masculine mind can now apprehend from 
the results of what he has done. 


THE CURE OF INTEMPERANCE. 


In our Editors’ Table in August of last year we 
had an article on the published slander that many 
American ladies had been placed in the Inebriate 
Asylum, Binghamton, N. Y. Writing to Dr. Day, 
Principal of the Asylum, for information, he not 
only pronounced the story utterly false—not a wo- 
man had been received at the asylum—but he stated 
that wqmen were not victims of this disease—that 
very few were intemperate. Since then we have 
read his publications, and become interested in his 
mode of curing the disease of drunkenness in man 
We have had applications from several ladies for 
information, as they had beloved friends who, but 
for this weakness, were men worthy of honor. The 


following paper, written by an earnest friend of 
humanity, who has given much thought to the sub- 
ject, shows where help and a cure will be found. 


Will not the Lapy’s Boox do something to dif- 
fuse a knowledge of the efforts which are in progress 
for the reformation of inebriates, and of the remark- 
able results which have attended them? Women are 
seldom found among this unhappy class; but they 
are often the chief sufferers from the effects of the 
vice which produces it. No greater misery, perhaps, 
in common life, can be conceived than that of an 
unfortunate wife who sees the husband of her youth 
gradually enslaved by this dreadful habit, sinking 
constantly to deeper degradation, lost at last to 
self-respect and usefulness, and dragging down all 
who are dependent on him into poverty and ruin. 
There are few who have not had occasion to know 
and to pity more than one such victim of an ill-fated 
marriage. . It must be gratifying to every person of 
ordinary humanity to learn that the new system of 
treating drunkenness as a disease, like insanity, 
partly mental and partly physical, has met with such 
decided success. There are now several asylums for 
inebriates, conduc‘ed on this system, in different 
States of the Union—two of them (in New York and 
Massachusetts) being supported partly by legislative 
grants. They have within the last ten years re- 
ceived, treated, and discharged as cured some thou- 
sands of patients who had been habitual drunkards, 
belonging to all classes of society; and the great 
majority of these, we are assured, have not relapsed. 

The principle on which the system of treatment 
is based is very simple, and yet it may almost be said 
to have the merit of a discovery. It results from a 
knowledge of the fact that the effect of drinking to 
excess, either habitually or occasionally, is to bring 
the stomach, the brain, and the other internal or- 
gans into a morbid condition, from which they do 
not recover, even after yearsof abstinence. Just as 
the effect of a severe wound always remains to some 
extent, though it may seem to be perfectly healed, 
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so the injury caused by the excessive use of alcohol 
always survives in the form of a peculiar weakness 
and impressibility. However it may be with others, 
total abstinence is an absolute necessity to the 
reformed inebriate. His constitution has usually 
become so susceptible that the mere taste of intoxi- 
cating liquor, for any purpose or under any circum- 
stances—as a medicine, or in the communion cup, or 
in the glass of wine urged on a tired guest by a hos- 
pitable hostess—may act upon him as a fatal stimu- 
lus, and set his whole body and mind in a fever of 
uncontrollable desire, 

The system of the reformatories consists, there- 
fore, in first breaking off the evil habit, and seeking 
by kindness and attention to awaken in its victim 
the feelings of self-respect and self-control; and next 
in explaining to him the absolute necessity, in his 
case, of abstaining wholly from alcoholic liquor. He 
is made clearly to understand that however it may 
be to others, to him the least draught of it is a deadly 
poison. When he leaves the asylum it is with this 
feeling strongly implanted in his mind, and with 
every motive aroused to deter him from those slight 
carnal indulgences which have heretofore so often 
caused the lapse of “‘ reformed drunkards,” and been 
the despair of all who attempted to deal with them. 
In short, the secret of reform has been found to be 
(in combination with kind treatment and instruc. 
tion) the inculcation of total abstinence, founded on 
a thorough knowledge of this physical necessity. 

When it is generally understood that habitual in- 
ebriety is the result of a disease, and one far more 
readily cured than insanity, we may hope that asy- 
lums or hospitals for the unfortunate victims of an 
evil social system will come into existence wherever 
they are required, and that a vast amount of what 
now seems hopeless distress and misery will be ban- 
ished. 


WHAT CAN WOMAN DO ?* 


Tue desire to improve the condition of women is 
now felt in many countries beside ourown. In Eng 
land, especially, the question has advanced beyond 
the limits of even our young, ever-agitating, and re- 
forming society. But how many women are fitted 
for this privilege?) How many of our sex have the 
enlarged patriotic views, the knowledge of, and in- 
terest in public duties, which will make their votes 
worth more than those of the ignorant foreigners 
who crowd our cities and influence so powerfully 
our elections? It is an unwelcome truth, perhaps, 
but none the less a truth, that the great majority of 
what are called cultivated and intelligent women 
take narrow and prejudiced views of public men and 
affairs, and rather pride themselves on the graceful 
incapacity they show for — impartial judgment. 
Their votes, if given, would be but copied from 
fathers or husbands. Their information, if they 
went so far as to ask anything but the opinion ready 
cut and dried, would naturally be colored by the pre- 
judices of the informant. 

It is true, there are a few intelligent, independent 
women who think for themselves, and will weigh 
wisely and carefully the facts presented. Their 
votes or their opinions will be worth much to our 
nation. 

But will the majority of women vote? Will they 
be interested in public life? I believe not; and this 
not, as Miss Dickinson and many others would say, 
because they are too luxurious and careless, too de- 
sirous to please those lords of creation, who think 
that ““‘woman’s sweetest empire is to please,” but 
because they are too busy with home duties and 
home life. Because it isa woman’s nature to seek 
her sphere of action there, and she can have no 
sweeter pleasure than the happy voices of her chil- 
dren, and the well-ordered content of her household. 
It would be a remarkable woman, indeed, who would 
add to household care, and the edueation of children, 
and little social duties, a far-reaching, well-informed 
interest in public affairs. I do not deny that there 
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are such women, favored by easy circumstances, and 
perhaps without the blessgi care of children. I do 
not forget that women sometimes lead a single life, 
but I say that the great majority of women (let us 
thank God for it!) are wives and mothers, and fully 
occupied with the duties of their lot. 

But these duties might be far more easily and 
wisely performed, and a little more knowledge and 
skill would relieve many an overtasked woman 
who now knows no plan but drudgery, that patien 
diligence which is so often wofully misapplied. 

“Jf I only knew how!” sighs the helpiess young 
housekeeper, who has had no training to prepare 
her ‘for her duties; and her appeal should be an- 
swered. Answered by a school of instruction which 
should teach her the best way possible. There should 
be such schools all over our country, that our young 
women might then learn to be skilled workers in 
domestic tasks, able to do well themselves, what 
they may in the future require of others; and still 
more, trained in the administrative ability which 
can plan and arrange the multitudinous household 
oares and duties, so that all may work smoothly and 
perfectly, like a well-oiled machine. Is not this an 
important part of education? It will not interfere 
with literary cultivation and accomplishments, but 
will blend with them and train both mind and heart. 
In the January number (1868) of the Lapy’s Book 
is a most excellent plan for such Seminaries of 
Household Science, and no more useful philanthro- 
pic work could be done than the founding of one of 
these. It would be the beginning of many more, and 
of a much needed reform, 

The women of Germany have made a remarkable 
movement; as remarkable for what it does not say, 
as for what it does; for the absence of any squab- 
blings about ‘** woman’s rights,” and for its wise re- 
solutions to seek information concerning woman’s 
present duties and how best to fulfil them. It is 
useless for the frivolous woman of fashion, ignorant 
of all useful knowledge, and wise only in the trivi- 
alities of dress and etiquette, to cry out for a wider 
sphere of action. She does not half fill the one 
which society now allows her, She only “rattles 
round in it; and I would fain commend to her, and 
t@ all my sisters, the subjects so wisely chosen by 
the women of Germany: the health of children, the 
knowledge of domestic affairs, and—most important 
to us American women, known everywhere as the 
most changeable and absurd of our sex in fashion- 
able extravagance—the reform in dress. 

These duties and privileges, surely most high and 
sacred, lie before us, undisputed and unclaimed by 
men, and not till our dest intelligence and fidelity 
are given to these, should we claim a wider sphere 
of action, or a more evident mission. 





THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Tus great American holiday was celebrated in 
1868 almost universally throughout the Republic. 
Thirty-five millions of people were ealled on by the 
President to unite in thanks to God for national 
blessings. Nor was the day observed only within 
our native territory. Ofcourse it was keptin Alaska 
—the first Thanksgiving day ever known in that 
boreal region. There were Thanksgiving dinners in 
London, Paris, Liverpool, Frankfort, Berlin, Flo- 
rence, and Rome. The traditional roast turkey was 
served up under the American flagin Japan at the 
mouth of the Amoor River, in St. Petersburg, and 
in Rio de Janeiro. The Day needs only the sanction 
of Congress to become established as an American 
Holiday, not only in the Republic, but wherever 
Americans meet throughout the world. 





THE WOMEN OF THE EAST. 

Trts impulse in the West—or rather in the Anglo- 
Saxon races—to uplift the woman is now operating 
in the Eastern world with wonderful activity. The 
dark places of Heathenism have been reached, and 
the women are being brought to the light, life, and 
liberty of the Gospel of Christ. This new develop- 
ment has been wrought by the Christian women of 
Engiand and America, English ladies began this 
“ministry of women to women,” Seven years ago 








associations were formed in New York and Phila- 
delphia, styled “The Women’s Union Missionary 
Society of America for Heathen Lands.” Its object 
is to extend the blessings of Christianity to the 
women of Heathendom, who could not be reached 
by ministers of the Gospel. Here are some of the 
results of the seven years’ work :— 


“During this short space of time, without salaried 
officers or paid agents, this Society has employed 
twenty missionaries, seventy Bible-readers, opened 
twenty schools for girls, and supportéd thirty chil- 
dren by specific contribution. The principal efforts 
of the Society have beer directed to a new form of 
missionary labor in India, called, froma native word, 
signifying apartments for women, zenana-work. Wo- 
men of high caste, secluded from outside influence, 
cannot be elevated or Christianized until the pre- 
— of the Bible are taught in the privacy of their 

omes. 

“The missionaries of this Society have access to 
hundreds of these zenanas, and in Calcutta alone 
have 800 pupils under instruction. In this city, 
where they represent the oniy American Mission, 
they have established a ‘ Home,’ now accommodating 
twelve missionaries. It also, besides being the head- 
quarters of the Mission, affords a place for a Normal 
School now training twenty-eight native teachers.” 


Any person desiring information and reports, 
etc., of this Mission, may address (stamp inclosed) 
Mrs, T. C. Doremus, President, 47 East 21st Street, 
New York; or Mrs. S. J. Hale, President, Editress 
Lapy’s Book, Philadelphia. ‘ 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


THe WoMEN oF THE WesT.—In a late number of 
The Westminster Review there is a clever article on 
“The Suppressed Sex,” in which the writer thus 
notices some of the educational advantages for 
American women, and the progress which the new 
ideas concerning the abilities of the feminine mind 
are making in England. 

“Miss Mitchell (Professor of Astronomy in Vas- 
sar College) is as good an astronomer as any in 
America; and the professor of mathematics at Anti- 
och, a woman, taught without book the most ab- 
struse area of her science with a clearness 
which the best men professors acknowledged could 
not be surpassed. The writer has often been in the 
recitation rooms, and can testify that the girls in 
no wise were inferior in their performances to the 
young men; and at the commencement the public 
essays read by the lady graduates dealt with subjects 
of general interest quite as ably as the orations of the 
gentlemen graduates. Indeed, the uniform testimony 
of these co-educational colleges confirms that of the 
examiners at Cambridge, England, that if there has 
been any difference between the examinations ef 
the young men and young women, it has been ia 
favor of the latter.” 

The writer then alludes to the great revolution 
going on in the medica! profession, where women in 
America are now fast gaining their proper place in 
the healing art—as Doctress for their own sex, etc. 


Books ror Home Reapine.— Mrs. 8S. N. (who 
wants “a good novel, as she has five girls who will 
read it if she does’’), the best new novel we have 
seen is Miss Muloch’s (now Mrs. Craik) last—“ The 
Woman’s Kingdom.” Get this by all means for the 
“girls.” For boys and men we commend “George 
and Robert Stevenson,” by Samuel Smith. It is the 
best book for home instruction in the way of useful 
ness, happiness, and success that has come to our 
knowledge for many a year. Let girls read it; they 
will learn from its true story of this father and son 
to estimate the characters of men, to distinguish 
between those whose lives make the world better, 
and those who live for worldly show. The book 
is full of interest for readers of all ages and both 
sexes, 
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To ouR CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following are on 
file for publication: ‘‘ The Music of the Sea”—“ Why 
Should I not be Sad’—* Opals’””—and “ Hand in 
Hand.” 

These articles we cannot use at present, perhaps 
not at all. Those to be returned (stamps inclosed) 
have been mailed for return. “Indian Summer” 
(too late)}—“*To Mary”—“ Kind Words” —“ Song” 
—“* Wanted—a Name”—“ Bargains’’—* Good-by, Old 
Year” (too late)—* Birdie Belle” (pretty, but not 
perfect)—“ Extravagances of the Age” (too long for 
one number, and cannot well be divided; will be re- 
turned when stamps are sent)—‘*A Shake’—*“ To 
Constance Bruce”’—‘“ Summer and Winter’—and 
“ Night Winds.” 

“ Legend of the Hartz Mountains.” A Christmas 
Tale. Declined. Two months too late for December 
number. 

“KE. M. S.,”? author of Charade. We addressed 
you at Jersey City. Letter returned, indorsed, 
* Can't be found.” 

“ Hillside.” We returned this MS. to the wrong 
author. Will the person to whom we returned it 
send it to us, and we will be at the expense of 
postage, 

Stamped envelopes sent for return save us trouble; 
we should like to establish the fashion. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
FACE POWDERS AND PAINTS. 
BY DR. CHAS. P. UHLE, 


Lapres—ye who paint and powder your faces, 
that, like cunning falconers, you may spread false 
lures tocatch unwary larks, and lead, by your gaudy 
baits and meretricious charms, the minds of unex- 
perienced youths into the traps of love—or ye, who 
are tanned, or freckled, or yellow complexioned— 
stop, and think of the course you pursue. You are 
but sowing the seeds of an unhappy harvest, and are 
fast drifting on to the time when your very heart 
will grieve o’er the follies of your past life. Cast 
from you the miserable paste, with which you be- 
daub your face, endeavoring to conceal the imper- 
fections of your complexion, and despise and forsake 
forever the dangerous and hurtful practice. It would 
be a dear immunity, indeed, to contract and suffer in 
future years so severe an affection of the skin as 
certainly will be contraeted by the course you pur- 
sue. Painting and powdering your faces is not, by 
any means, necessary to a fair and beautiful com- 
plexion. The most beautiful woman we ever had 
the pleasure of beholding was perfectly free from 
artificial assistance of every kind, and we would not 
hesitate to vouch that no cosmetic of any description 
had ever profaned her beautiful skin. That native 
clearness and pure blooming transparency so much 
to be admired in a natural and unflayed complexion 
can never be equalled by artificial or external ap- 
plications, 

If a lady is the unfortunate possessor of a yellow, 
dull, and deadened complexion, the fault, in far the 
greater number of instances, lies in herself, and in 
herself lies the power to remedy it. Let those thus 
afflicted procure a rough towel—the Turkish bathing 
towel, lately introduced into the market, is a capital 
thing—and, instead of wiping their faces, of a morn- 
ing, on the soft silken arrangements of fashion, let 
them use this rough substitute, and give their skins 
a good brisk rubbing, continuing the process for 
rome time after it has become dry, and get the blood 
circulating, the nerves excited, the dead skin re- 
moved, and the little secreting organs of the skin at 
work, lively and healthfully. Let them then takea 





walk in the pure, fresh morning air, and return to 
their breakfast with an appetite “ that would give 
credit tosome beast of prey.’’ Let them discard their 
coffee or their tea, and use only pure, wholesome 
water, the only beverage ever intended for the use 
of man. Let them unloosen their corsets, and give 
the great important organs of the interior of the 
body a chance to perferm their functions free and 
unfettered. Let them take exercise, pay proper at- 
tention to diet and cleanliness, and if, aftera month’s 
attention offered, the cheeks are not fresh and rosy, 
and their complexions soft, clear, and beautiful, then 
we should be greatly mistaken and surprised at the 
result. 

As for freckles, many washes and preparations 
have been devised, and many empiric lotions are 
sold for their removal. Some of these may be effica- 
cious; but there is one objection to all such appli- 
cations, namely, that the ingredients unknown may 
be deleterious. The most efficient agent that we 
have found in removing them is a solution of the 
liver of sulphur, in the proportion of ten grains to 
an ounce of water. The drawback to the use of this 
is the odor, which is exceedingly disagreeable. 
When other applications fail, it may, however, 
prove of service, and we therefore give it with the 
suggestion that, by using it at night, the disagree- 
able odor may be prevented from annoying others, 
at least. 

Mr. Wilson gives the following :— 

Elder-flower Ointment, ore ounce. 
Sulphate of Zinc, twenty grains. 
Mix it well. 
Rub this well into the skin at night, and in th 
morning wash it thoroughly away with an abund- 
ance of soap, and apply a lotion as follows :— 
Infusion of Rose Leaves, half a pint. 
Citric Acid, thirty grains. 
Mix well. 
If these applications should irritate and cause 
roughness of the skin, use, as a lotion :— 
Almond Mixture, half a pint. 
Goulard’s Extract, half a drachm. 
Mix. 

If the spots are attended with constitutional de 
rangement, it is scarcely necessary to say that a 
physician should be consulted. 


Viterary dlotices. 


From Pererson & Brorusrs, Philadelphia :— 

ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. Letters from 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and England. 
By Charles H,. Haeseler, M.D. The author of this 
work possesses a by no means common gift—that of 
making a book of travels as readable and entertain- 
ing as a romance. Perceiving that it is the minor 
incidents that go far toward making up the sum of 
pleasure which his journeyings afford him, he rea- 
sons justly in thinking that these incidents will 
prove no less interesting to his readers. He takes 
his readers with him wherever he goes himself, and 
calls their attention to whatever he finds either in- 
structive or amusing. We have never read a book 
of travels, which, for a transcript of everyday life 
and scenes in foreign lands, pleased us better. 

FALLEN PRIDE; or, The Mountain Girl’s Love. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of 
“Fair Play,” etc. Mrs. Southworth’s powers of 
imagination and happy expression seem to have cul- 
minated in this work. A story based upon the war, 
with the scene laid in Virginia, the characters are 
strongly drawa, and the interest absorbing. 
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THE MORRISONS. A Story of Domestic Life. 
By Mrs, Margaret Hosmer, author of ‘‘ Ten Years of 
a Life Time.” A vivacious, well-written story, 
there are many who will find this novel all they de- 
sire in the way of romantic fiction. “ Bess,” the 
stirring, energetic house manager, is a character in 
her way—a pleasing one, too. No less so is “ Uncle 
Terry,” the Irish gentleman, who is averse to exer- 
tion of all kinds, and who acknowledges he likes his 
niece Kate the best, because “if there is a hair’s 
differ between the three” she is the laziest; and who 
says, with a certain spice of native humor—“I am a 
great hand for reason; luck first, says I, and then 
reason.” 

SELF-SACRIFICE. By the author of “ Margaret 
Maitland.” Though this is not a new work, we are 
glad to see a new edition of it offered to the public, 
for it is one that, in its interest, never becomes old. 
It is by one of the best of English novelists ; its scene 
is Jaid in Scotland, and its tone is of the highest 
moral excellence. 

FAMILY SECRETS. A new edition of a book 
deserving extensive perusal. It is a story of Eng- 
lish life, and, we trust, only in a measure applicable 
to the state of society here. 

MARRIED AT LAST. A Love Story. By Annie 
Thomas, author of “ Philip Morton,” ete. We find 
this an interesting story, full of freshness and 
novelty, and doing credit to the authoress, already 
sv well known to fame, whose production it is. 

From LreprncoTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A FEW FRIENDS, and how they Amused Them- 
selves. A Tale in Nine Chapters, containing De- 
scriptions of twenty Pastimes and Games, and a 
Fancy Dress Party. By M. E. Dodge, author of 
“Hans Brinker,” ete. Taking up this book to 
glance through its pages, we were at once fascinated 
by the charms of both style and contents. It will 
prove a valuable aid to social circles where dancing 
is not expedient, and who are wearied with the repe- 
tition of worn-out games. 

TRICOTRIN ; The Story of'a Waif and Stray. By 
* Ouida,” author of “Chandos,” ete. Though bril- 
liantly written, ‘‘ Ouida’s” productions are not of % 
class that we can recommend to our readers. While 
more than lenient towards men, she spares no op- 
portunity for sneering at women, and declaring her 
utter disbelief in either their virtue or their intel- 
ligence. 

From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

LIFE’S LOTTERY; or, Life and its Aims. The 
popularity which this work has already attained, is 
attested by the fact that a fourth edition has been 
called for. Of the plan of the book the authoress 
says: “The object has been to portray the dreams 
and anticipations of youth, in contrast with the 
realities of maturer years. * * She has endeavored 
to exhibit the development of character under vari- 
ous circumstances, and the importance of a distinct 
purpose in life.” 

From Joun E. Porter, Philadelphia :— 

THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES; 
their History and Statistics. By Henry M. Flint, 
author of “The Life of Stephen A. Douglas,” ete. 
This volume details the progress and present condi- 
tion of the various lines, with their earnings and 
expenses, and shows their wonderful power in de- 
veloping the resources of the country. 

FIVE HUNDRED EMPLOYMENTS ADAPT- 
ED TO WOMEN. With the Average Rate of Pay in 
Each. By Miss Virginia Penny. A few years since, 





we had opportunity to give our opixion of this 
work. It is, no doubt, a valuable reference book for 
young women, who find it necessary to depend upon 
themselves, and who are making their first start in 
life; giving them practical information relative to 
the various employments and professions which are 
open to women. 

From J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ELEANOR’S LESSONS. By Miss Sarah G. 
Jonnell. This is an interesting story for children, 
prettily illustrated, and of an irreproachable moral 
tone. 

MARY MORNE AND HER FRIEND. By Mrs. 
E. E. Boyd, author of “The Little Slate Picker,” 
ete. An instructive book for the young, learning 
them the usefulness of labor, and the value of a con 
tented spirit. 

PATTY BAILY; or, Who Knows Best. Tuis book, 
very good and sensible in its way, was written for 
the benefit of English children of the lower class, 
and is only partially suitable for American children ; 
their social surroundings, objects and aims in life 
being, in a measure, so different. 

*LILY’S LOOKING-GLASSES. By Mrs. E. E. 
Boyd. The story of a little girl whose besetting sim 
was dress and a love of display, and who, by judi- 
cious teaching, at last overcame it. 

From Joun CAMPBELL, Philadelphia :— 

SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS, with Commentaries. 
By Thomas D. Budd. Mr. Campbell’s edition of the 
sonnets of Shakspeare is a very neat one, clear in 
typography, and printed on tinted paper. 

From A. Wincn, Philadelphia :— 

THE OLD FRANKLIN ALMANAC FOR 1809. 

From DurriteLD ASHMEAD, Philadelphia:— 

NOTHING BUT LEAVES. A Poem. Illuminated 
by Jean Lee. This is a gorgeously illuminated vol- 
ume, very appropriate as a Christmas gift. The 
poem is known and sung in most Sunday-Schools. 
Each of the four verses is beautifully printed in old 
English text in two colors and surrounded by a bor- 
der of leaves. All our principal forest trees are rep- 
resented, and the fresh green contrasts beautifully 
with the glowing hues of the letters. One of the 
borders is formed of autumn leaves, if possible, 
more beautiful than their fellows. There is also an 
exquisite double title-page and “ Finis.”» We con- 
gratulate Miss Lee on her unerring taste, and re- 
commend the book to all admirers of illumination. 

MEMORIAL OF ALLEN T. THOMPSON. The 
subject of this sketch was a Methodist minister of 
great fervency and fluency of speech, who became 
intemperate, and entered the Inebriate Asylum at 
Binghampton, N. Y. In this institution, under the 
excelient regimen of Dr. Albert Day, he was tho- 
roughly cured, and delivered temperance lectures for 
five months after his discharge. One of his erations 
is included in the volume. He caught a heavy cold 
after one of his lectures, and died, in July last, of 
inflammation of the lungs. An account of the funeral 
services concludes the book. (See Editor’s Table, 
page 187.) 

From HArrer & Broruers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., and Peterson & BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE SERMONS OF HENRY WARD BEECH- 
ER, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. In two volumes. 
The two large volumes which this publication com- 
prises are composed of sermons selected from those 
delivered in Plymouth Church, during the last ten 
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years. The selection has been made by the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, in conjunction with the author. 
Many of these sermons have already appeared in 
religious and secular newspapers, while others now 
see the light for the first time. No special descrip- 
tion of them or their author is required at our hands. 
The concluding paragraph of the preface says: “ If, 
when I am too old to labor, these sermons shall 
still be read, it will complete my satisfaction, and 
extend my joy and reward down to the very end of 
my life.” We trust and believe that this joy and 
reward will be granted him. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. A Love Story. By 
the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 
Mrs. Craik (Miss Muloch) has written many excel- 
lent novels, all with a well-defined purpose; yet 
none are more worthy of the author’s talents and 
reputation than the one before us. The “ Woman’s 
Kingdom” is illustrated by the course of two sisters, 
one who, in virtue of a pure and honest love fora 
wholly worthy man, enters her kingdom, and reigns 
there 2 queen, whose husband loves her, and whose 
children arise and call her blessed. The other, hav- 
ing small comprehension of, and no appreciation 
for, these womanly dignities, biasts the life of her 
lover—a man whom a true woman might have in- 
fluenced for good—by selling herself for wealth and 
acertain acknowledged station. The unjustifiable 
wickedness of flirting, even in its so-called most in- 
nocent phases, is pointed out as only a pure woman 
could have courage to do; and the sorrows that 
must result from it—the shipwrecked lives, on the 
one hand; the corruption of all that is innocent and 
womanly, on the other—are described with an ear- 
nestness that we feel must be regarded by those 
into whose hands this volume will fall. While com- 
mending the book to all, we especially desire that 
every young lady should possess a copy. 

A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE; for Schools, Families, and Colleges. By J. 
©. Dalton, M.D. Among the many books on physi- 
ology and hygiene which are constantly published, 
it is difficult for a casual reader, like ourselves, to 
determine which is the best and most reliable. The 
volume before us seems to be all that such a work 
should be. It is carefully prepared, numerously 
illustrated, and the style stripped of all unnecessary 
and complicated names and phrases. 

THE GORDIAN KNOT. A Story of Good and 
Evil. By Shirley Brooks, author of “Sooner or 
Later,” ete. The popularity of this book in Eng- 
land, some years since, has justified the issuing of a 
new edition, following which the Messrs. Harper 
introduce it to the American public. It is full of 
mysteries of all sorts, the web, which, by the way, 
is illustrated by an appropriate design upon the 
cover, meshed in the mest intricate manner; and it 
is only at the end that it becomes unwoven. Shirley 
Brooks, as a writer, has never been a favorite with 
us. His morals are of too low a tone to exert any 
beneficial influence upon his readers. And we hold 
that, though the novelist’s first aim may properly 
be to amuse, he writes in vain who writes for that 
purpose alone. 

THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. A Drama in Five Acts. 
By the author of “ Richelieu,” etc. As first per- 
formed at the Lyceum Theatre, October 3d, 1868. 

WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. Nar- 
rated for Young People. By Paul du Chaillu, author 
of “ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” ete. The 
class to which this book belongs is the very best 
that a parent can put in the hands of his child. 
Reading such works as these will be found the plea- 
sintest way by far for a child to become acquainted 
with geography, and he will gain a clearer, more 





practical, knowledge of the country described than 
he possibly can do under the usual routine of study. 

SCHOOL LYRIOS. A collection of sacred hymas 
for devotional exercises in schools. 

From D. ApPrLeton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

HOME STORIES. By Mrs. Alice B. Haven 
(“Cousin Alice’). The whole reading public sus- 
tained a loss when Mrs, Haven died. If not the ori- 
ginator, at least the perfector of the “ Sensible 
School” of fiction, there has no authoress yet proved 
herself capable of occupying her place. The pub- 
lished volumes of her works should be found in every 
household. The book before us is a collection of 
stories hitherto unpublished in book form, including 
the very last she ever wrote—all of which have ap- 
peared in the pages of the LApy’s Book. They “ will 
be reperused with pleasure by her old friends,” and 
with sadness, also, that the hand that penned them 
has finished its life work. 

CAMEOS FROM ;ENGLISH HISTORY. From 
Rolio to Edward II. By the author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.””’ We cannot give the design of this book 
better than by quoting from the preface. “The en- 
deavor has not been to chronicle facts, but to put to- 
gether a series of pictures of persons and events, so 
as to arrest the attention, and give some individual- 
ity and distinctness to the recollection, by gathering 
together details at the most memorable moments.”’ 
The history begins as far back as A. D. 900, in the 
time of Edward the Elder of England, and is carried 
down to the days of Bruce, the volume closing in the 
year 1330. 

PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. We are glad to 
learn that Appleton & Co. contemplate issuing a 
library of popular, works in the French language. 
No better selection could be made for the initial 
number than Saintine’s beautiful story of “ Picci- 
ola,” the most charming and pure of all French ro- 
mances, It is a new edition, revised and corrected. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. With 
illustrations by George Cruikshank, John Leech, 
and H. K. Browne. We have received volumes third 
and fourth of this edition, bound,jlike their predeces- 
sors, in blue and gold; the former containing “* Dom- 
bey and Son,” “Old Curiosity Shop,” and “ Hard 
Times ;” the latter, “Our Mutual Friend,” “ Little 
Dorrit,” and “ Reprinted Pieces.” 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. Appleton & Co., having nearly com- 
pleted their paper-covered edition of the Waverley 
Novels, are now issuing them in another style. The 
same letter-press is inclosed in a magnificent binding 
of green and gold—four novels included in a volume— 
and elegantly illustrated by steel and wood engrav- 
ings, copies of paintings in the Waverley Gallery. 
The works included in this volume are “ Waverley,”’ 
“Guy Mannering,” “ Kenilworth,” and “ Ivanhoe.” 

APPLETON’S JUVENILE ANNUAL FOR 1869. 
A Christmas and New Year's Gift for Young People. 
Here is a variation from the usual style of juvenile 
books. In appearance it is exceedingly attractive ; 
while the contents are varied, interesting, amusing, 
and instructive. The illustrations are numerous, 

QUENTIN DURWARD. 

ST. RONAN’S WELL. 

REDGAUNTLET. 

These three instalments of the Waverley Novels 
have reached us for the present month. 

JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
Captain Marryat. 

FRANK MILDMAY;; or, the Naval Officer. By 
Captain Marrvet. : 

THE KING’SOWN. By Captain Marryat. 


By 
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NEWTON FORSTER;; or, The Merchan{ Service. 
By Captain Marryat. 

Four more of Captain Marryat’s excellent and 
amusing naval tales are now offered to the public. 
Any special recommendation from us of works 
which have received the world-wide reputation of 
being the very best of their class, would be a work 
of supererogation. 





From SHe.pon & Co., New York, through PeTer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

RUBY’S HUSBAND. By Marion Harland, author 
of “Alone,” ete. For skill and correctness in de- 
lineation of character, Marion Harland has few, if 
any, equals among American writers. ‘‘ Ruby’s 
Husband,” a romance evidently prepared with great 
care, is one which will place its authoress still 
tirmer in the high position of a novelist, which she 
already holds. This book seems to have been written 
fora double purpose. One, that of showing the evils 
which may arise from hasty marriages, and those 
formed between persons of unequal social and intel- 
lectual advantages ; and the other, to point out how 
a mistaken course of maternal guardianship—of ut- 
ter self-abnegation, or of complete selfishness, may 
each, though perhaps not equally, be productive of 
evil. The heroine has all her faults and selfishness 
fostered, until they assume giant proportions by 
the perverted maternal love which does not hesitate 
at anything to secure its idol’s apparent good, or 
even temporary gratification. On the other hand, 
the hero, naturally generous and high minded, is left 
to feel homeless and loveless by a mother who is de- 
voted to society ; and, in the longings of a young and 
ardent heart for home affections, is an easy prey to 
the snares that are set for him. The story is a sad, 
almost a painful one; yet the excellence of its teach- 
ings should find it hosts of readers. 

THE CHILD WIFE. A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
By Captain Mayne Reid, author of * The Scalp Hun- 
ters,” ete. Captain Reid had better still have de- 
voted himself to pictures of savage life, since his 
attempt at depicting civilization is such a marked 
failure. The tone of his book is low and vulgar, as 
are, more or less, all the characters described in it. 
Its themes are drunken carousals, attempted murder 
and bigamy, intrigues, and subjects of like nature, 
and the whole book is a jumble of absurdities and 
inconsistencies. He is patronizing to America, but 
very hard—slanderous, we might term it—on Eng- 
land and her public men. Tennyson and Longfellow 
he styles, or causes one of his characters to style, 
“A pair of squeaking penny whistles. Rhymesters 
of quaint conceits. Spinners of small sentiments 
in long hexameters—not soul enough in all the 
scribblings of both to stir up the millionth part of 
anemotion.”* Theconclusion of the story is of some- 
what questionable morality; the hero—. man of 
thirty, possessing the vices, as the author slightly 
shadows forth, that are apt to stain the character of 
a man of like age and profession—marrying an inno- 
cent child of fourteen or thereabouts. 

GLEANINGS AMONG THE SHEAVES. By 
C. H. Spurgeon. A collection of pointed and cha- 
racteristic paragraphs on various religious subjects, 
selected with judicious care from the sermons of 
England’s most popular dissenting clergyman. They 
are nearly one hundred and fifty in number, and will 
prove profitable Sabbath reading. 

From CHartrs Scrirner & Co., New York, 
through Liprincotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

KATHRINA: Her Life and Mine. In a poem by 


J.G. Holland. Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy and 
The 


©. ©. Griswold. Engraved by W. J. Linton. 
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most beautiful book of the season is an edition of 
Kathrina, printed on tinted paper, and bound in an- 
tique binding of green and gold. The illustrations 
are the finest of wood-cuts; the head-pieces and tail- 
pieces appropriate symbolical designs; the figures 
spirited, graceful, and natural; and the landscapes 
not only surpassingly beautiful, but, what is better 
still, accurate representations of the scenes de- 
scribed. . Though received too late to be recom- 
mended by us for special holiday purposes, it is no 
less 4 welcome gift for any oecasion—an especially 
appropriate one from a husband to his wife on their 
marriage anniversary. 

MADAME THERESE; or, The Volunteers of °92. 
By MM. Erckmann and Chatrian. Translated from 
the French. There is one interesting fact about the 
authorship of this book: It is the joint production 
of two authors, who always write thus in union. 
These literary Siamese twins were college friends, 
and the idea of joint authorship was first suggested 
to them by one of their professors, who declared to 
them that each possessed the talents that the other 
needed. At morning they separate to their employ- 
ments for the day. When they meet at dinner, they 
communicate the ideas received during absence, dis- 
cuss, compare, and select. From first to last, in the 
production of a book, each writes, corrects, revises, 
and improves, until the work has reached comple- 
tion, These authors are especially happy in their 
historical novels; and the book before us is, to a 
cemain degree, one of that class. 

From JAmMes MILLerR, New York, through Tur- 
NER, Brotuers, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND, by Alethithe- 
ras. This is an amusing satire on society, political 
affairs, and, in fact, the whole civilized world. Two 
travellers, Alethitheras and Philoscommon, set out 
on their journeys, visiting the various countries of 
the earth, which are disguised under fictitious yet 
significant names; and the sights they see, and the 
adventures they meet with, are the subjects of the 
story. The author is keen and unsparing, wherever 
he sees opportunity to satirize the follies and vices 
of mankind. 

THE MONTANINI. A Comedy. Being in Con- 
tinuation of the Fourth Volume of the Dramatic 
Series. By Laughton Osborn. 

From Dick & FITZGERALD, New York, through 
PeTERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS and Fairy Tale 
Dramas. A Collection of Original Plays, Expressly 
Designed for Drawing-room Performance. By Miss 
S. A. Frost, author of “The Parlor Stage,” etc. 
Miss Frost is well known as a successful and highly 
popular writer of theatricals, charades, etc., for the 
use of private circles. 

THE MODERN POCKET HOYLE; Containing 
all the Games of Skill and Chance, as played in this 
Country at the present Time. Being an Authority 
on all Disputed Points. By “Trumps.” 

BARTON’S COMIC RECREATIONS and Hu- 
morous Dialogues. Edited by Jerome Barton. This 
little book contains a number of amusing dialogues, 
burlesque scenes, humorous orations, and things of 
like character, designed for school commencements 
and amateur theatricals. 

From J. S. Reprreip, New York, through CrLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, and PETERSON & 
Broruers, Philadelphia — 

PLANCHETTE'’S DIARY. Edited by Kate Field. 
This is a daily experience with Madame Planchette, 
narrating in full the mistakes, no less than the won- 
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derful doings, of that lady. The reader must take 
the book for what it is worth. For ourselves we 
have not sufficiently studied the matter to feel quali- 
fied to give an opinion of the lady and her doings. 

THE TRUE GRECIAN BEND. A Story in Verse. 
By Larry Leigh. With Illustrations. Very insig- 
nificant doggerel is sometimes astonished to find 
itself done up in book form. And that is all we can 
call the contents of the really attractive-looking 
volume we find before us. Yet it will, doubtless, 
afford a few moments’ amusement to the reader, 
aiming, as it does, at one of the fashionable follies 
of the day ; and that is probably all its author aske 
for it. 


From Lreyrotpt & HoLt, New York, through 
Lippincott, Philadelphia :— 

MADAME DE BEAUPRE. By Mrs. C. Jenkin, 
author of “A Psyche of To-Day,” ete. If it were 
possible for an English woman to write a thoroughly 
French book, then Mrs. Jenkin has done this—viva- 
cious, spirituelle—-possessing all the characteristics, 
even sometimes the idioms, of a lively yet unobjec- 
tionable French novel. The scene is laid in France, 
the characters are principally French, and we are 
constantly forgetting its English origin, and fancy- 
ing we detect the hand of a translator. 


From G. W. CarLeton, New York, through Lip- 
PINCOTT, Philadelphia :— 

THE WICKEDEST WOMAN IN NEW YORK. 
By C. H. Webb, author of “ Liffith Lank,” etc. 
With illustrations by Howard. The author tells 
us—“ There is a moral purpose in my book—there 
must be, for I had one in hand when I set out, and 
none when I got through. Look for it carefully, 
stick a pin in it when found, and may my loss prove 
the reader’s gain.” We have found it, and proceed 
to stick the pin. The volume is a sharp satire on 
fashionable sins and follies; no stronger, we fear, 
than is deserved. Mr. Webb’s humor is so odd and 
unexpected in character, free from all taint of vul- 
garity, yet withal so keen, so pungent, and so happy 
in expression, that we predict for him a constantly 
growing reputation, until, if we mistake not, he will 
yet outrival all others who are now styled “ Ameri- 
can humorists.”’ 


From M. W. Dopp & Co., New York, through 
CLAxTon, RemMsEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia :— 

GENEVA’S SHIELD: A Story of the Swiss Refor- 
mation. By Rev. W. M. Blackburn, author ofe“ Ul- 
rick Zwingli,” etc. This book, half history, half 
story, of the Swiss reformation of both Church and 
State, despite a certain dogmatism of style, is yet 
interesting in adegree. It relates to the times prior 
to Calvin’s residence in the city of Geneva, when 
the disciples of Luther and Zwingli were preparing 
the people for his coming. 

THE ORPHAN’S TRIUMPHS. The Story of Lily 
and Harry Grant. By H. K. P., author of “The 
Kemptons,” etc. Little girls will read this volume, 
written for their edification, with pleasure and profit. 

PAUL AND MARGARET, the Inebriate’s Chil- 
dren. By H. K. P., author of “‘The Kemptons,” 
etc. Books of this class are always welcome among 
the children, for whom they are especially intended ; 
and cannot fail to accomplish a certain amount of 
good, 


From Let & SHEPARD, Boston, through Lipprn- 
cort & Co, Philadelphia :— 

HILLSBORO FARMS. By Sophia Dickinson 
Cobb. The author of this book is a sineere lover of 
nature, and the descriptions which she delights in 








are full of beauty and truth. The story is excel- 
lently written. Indeed, as a description of New 
England country life, introducing both animate and 
inanimate nature, it would be difficult to surpass it. 
The characters, without being overdrawn, are yet 
individualized and life-like. We congratulate the 
author on her success in the production of a first- 
class American novel. 

DR. HOWELL’S FAMILY. By Mrs. H. B. 
Goodwin, author of “ Madge,” ete. All who take up 
this novel—Dr. Howell’s Family—will be charmed, 
and will not willingly relinquish it until the last 
page has been read. Mrs. Goodwin has done herself 
great credit in its production. 

LION BEN OF ELM ISLAND. By Rev. Elijah 
Kellogg, author of “Good Old Times,” ete. The de- 
sire to meet a want not yet fully satisfied, to impart 
pleasure, and at the same time inspire respect for 
labor, integrity, and every noble sentiment, has ori- 
ginated the stories contained in the “Elm Island 
Series.” So says the author of this work, which is 
a story of pioneer life. 

CHANGING BASE; or, What Edward Rice 
Learned at School. By William Everett, author of 
“On the Cam.” Illustrated. Mr. Everett has evi- 
dently been a boy himself at some not very remote 
period of his existence ; and remembers all about a 
boy’s trials and troubles in school and out. He pre- 
sents a very natural picture of school life, depicting 
the difficulties of Greek lessons, the temptations of 
the “ J. C.” secret society, the friendships, quarrels, 
triumphs, and disgraces of his hero, who may, per- 
haps, be set down as an average specimen of his 
class. Though this is a boyish book, and lays claim 
to nothing more, it will interest older readers as 
well. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By W. H. Byford, M. D., of Chicago, Ill. This book, 
written by an author who evidently possesses an in- 
timate acquaintance with society in all its phases, 
sets forth the general ideas which are recognized 
in our political, legal, and family relations, and 
suggests {proper educational reforms whereby the 
wrongs that are so rapidly establishing themselves 
may be righted, and prevented in the future. He 
treats, with an enthusiasm which is evidently heart- 
felt, of the importance to society and government, 
of a rightly regulated domestic! life; and deplores 
the ignorance and neglect of the young in regard to 
a proper knowledge of duties which can scarcely fail 
to devolve upon them at some period of their lives. 

From Ronerts Brotuers, Boston, through Lip- 
PincoTtT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

RURAL POEMS. By William Barnes. William 
Barnes may well claim a place among the poets of 
the day; though his poetry is not of the heroic 
order. It is pastoral and domestic in nature—of 
winds, and woods, and flowers; of country life and 
home affections. It is more descriptive than imagi- 
native in character, and smooth and musical in com- 
position. The book is tastefully printed and bound. 

THE LITTLE GYPSY. By Elie Sauvage, Ll- 
lustrated by L. Froélich. Translated from the French 
by J. M. Luyster. A lively and entertaining story 
of a little girl who was stolen by the gypsies, and 
afterwards rescued from them by kind frieads, who 
cultivate her musical talents; when she finally be- 
comes “ the greatest prima-donna inGermany.” The 
illustrations are spirited and pleasing. 

From A. WIrritams, Boston :— 

ANTHRACITE AND HEALTH. By George 
Derby, M.D., University Lecturer on Hygiene m 
Harvard University. This is a subject that will 
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interest all whom the exigencies of civilization com- 
pel to use anthracite for fuel. The author points 
out the evils arising from its use, and, in a certain 
degree, the means for remedying them. The subject 
is treated from a scientific point of view, and well- 
known authorities liberally quoted. 


From LittLx, Brown, & Co.. Boston :— 

THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH. A Manual of Po- 
litical Economy. By Amasa Walker, LL. D. We 
have received from the author a copy of this valua- 
ble treatise, of which so many notices have already 
appeared in ourcontemporary journals. Mr. Walker 
is Lecturer on Public Economy at Amherst College, 
and this volume is the result of his ripest thought 
upon a subject which he has studied for many years. 
The work is, in our opinion, a thoroughly sound 
and able one. The author refers to the treatise of 
Stuart Mill as the great exemplar of all political 
economists; but justly says that “ while the science 
of wealth is always and everywhere the same, cer- 
tain subjects of which it treats have a more practica? 
interest in one country than another.” He devotes 
therefore a large portion of his book to currency and 
taxation. Wecall particular attention to the chapter 
upon Protection. 


From T. Netson & Sons, London, England :— 

THE BIRD. By Jules Michelet. With 210 illus- 
trations by Giacomelli. The illustrations of this 
volume—without parallel the most beautiful and 
graceful we have ever seen in any publication what- 
ever—atone for some carelessness of translation 
which mars the text. Almost every page is orna- 
mented with a representation of the little winged 
subject under discussion, the picture being filled in 
with perfectly artistic accessories. Charming illu- 
minations of flowers and birds occasionally encircle 
the pages, or an exquisite head and tail piece mark 
the chapters. While leafy nooks, spray-embowered 
nests, picturesque cottages, and rural scenes of mar- 
velloxrs beauty are constantly recurring in ever- 
pleasing variety, each more beautiful than the last. 
Those who have read Michelet’s works are familiar 
with his style, and, of course, know what to expect 
—sentiment, elaborated to the utmost, airiness of 
style, and exquisite beauty of expression—in short, 
poetry scarcely concealed under the guise of prose. 
This book is not only a delight to the eye, but a satis- 
faction to the intellect as well. The book appears 
in superb antique binding of’ green and gold. 


REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 


From Lgsonarp Scott & Co., New York:— 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: October, 1868. 
The quarterlies come to us with a welcome array of 
good articles. In this number are “Hindoo Fairy 
Legends,” an interesting commentary on the collec- 
tion of stories in “ Old Deccan Days,” and a caustic 
criticism of Kinglake’s “ Invasion of the Crimea.” 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY: Gctober, 1868. 
The Quarterly makes a ferocious attack upon Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s Report on the Schools of the 
Continent, What has chiefly struck us in the mat- 
ter is that neither in the article, nor, so far as ap- 
pears, in the book, is there the slightest mention of 
feminine education. 


From CLAxtTon, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND 
BUILDER’S JOURNAL: October, November, and 





IN MEMORIAM. ISAAC BARTON. By Rachel 
L. Bodley, M. L.A. A brief account of the late 
Isaac Barton, delivered as the introductory lecture 
at the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
All who are interested in the success of this college 
must be interested in its generous benefactor: and 
all without exception may be moved by the record 
of a quiet life spent in doing good. 


Godens Arm-Chair. 





FEBRUARY, 1869. 


THE great event of this montinamong lover: is St. 
Valentine’s Day. It is a day of pleasaat and inno- 
cent excitement in the way of sending Valentines 
through the post. The ring of the door-bell on that 
day causes a great flutter among the ladies of the 
household. All is laughter and gayety, and if any- 
body is disappointed, she should put the best face on 
the matter possible. 

Already the store windows are profusely decorated 
with masses of highly-colored pictures representing 
cupids, nymphs, nuptials, verses, beautiful dameels, 
hideous deformities, and, indeed, every species of 
creature which the fastidious mind of the artist has 
conceived, All tastes can be gratified. There must 
be, we imagine, a large sale for this kind of goods, as 
every year brings forth an increased quantity. 

Now we strongly advocate the sending of presents 
at this season to friends. Last year we suggested a 
new Valentine, which was far better than any of the 
meaningless sheets of paper, fancifully decorated 
with flowers and gilt verses, that it has been the 
custom for gentlemen to send to their lady friends. 
The suggestion that we then made was adopted by 
many, and we hope this year to see it more fully 
carried out. We refer to the sending of a receipt to 
a lady for asubscription to the Lapy’s Book for the 
year 1869. It will show to the recipient, above every- 
thing else, that the gentleman has a special regard 
for her. And we promise to do our part in keeping 
him in remembrance by faithfully sending his Valen- 
tine punctually every month. 

The steel-plate for this month is a very pretty 
home scene—* Hush, he Sleeps.” 

A tinted engraving of * The Schoolmaster’s Valen- 
tine,” an original design, is quite a humorous pic- 
ture. You cannot fail to pick out the young scamps 
that had a hand in the sending it. No doubt they 
will soon take the place of the poor little fellow who 
stands at tho desk, with the dunce cap on his head. 

“Frozen Up” is another original design, by the 
same artist. These pictures are true delineations of 
character. 

“Dog, for a Footstool.” This is a good piece of 
work for those who have a knowledge of working 
in wool. You can select whatever colors your fancy 
may dictate. The different characters of type of 

which the dog is composed show where the colors 
are to be varied. The groundwork and the dog aré, 
of course, to be differently shaded. 

The fashion-plate is in its usual handsome style. 

The extension sheet, containing the latest styles 
of dresses and other articles: the page of children’s 
dresses, and the work department is commended to 
our subseribers as being carefully selected for their 
benefit. 


ResecteD MSS.—We have a general burning of 
old MSS. received during 1868 on the first of March. 
Any author wishing his story returned will please 





December, 1868. 





send a stamp before that time. 
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PuNCTUAL PAYMENTS.—We wish specially to urge 
upon our lady readers the extreme disadvantages to 
which they expose the persons dependent on them 
by irregularities of payment, where these irregulari- 
ties are at all preventable. What is true with re- 
gard to the incomes of men who have limited means, 
is still more true of those of women who work for 
themselves, whose incomes are always smaller, both 
proportionally and absolutely, than those of men, 
and who, therefore, stand even in greater need of 
receiving their payments punctually. The lady who 
does not realize that it would be inconvenient to 
her servant, her dressmaker, her laundress, etc., to 
wait for their money, shows herself either culpably 
thoughtless or entirely selfish. It is not sufficient 
excuse, as some ladies imagine it to be, that they 
have asked the people to whom the money is due 
whether they will wait. Under such circumstances 
what can a woman do but consent, however much 
she may want her money? She is unwilling to con- 
fess the straits to which the non-payment may pos- 
sibly reduce her, knowing that to people who have 
plenty themselves poverty in others is an unpar- 
donable offence. 

We would urge it upon our readers that they 
should make punctual payment of their debts a 
matter of consequence, of conscience even, if we 
may put it so. The smaller the debts, and the 
meaner the station of the people to whom the money 
is owing, the more careful should ladies be that the 
payments are made regularly and punctually. It 
may not be of much consequence to a lady whether 
she pays a small bill to-day, to-morrow, or a week, 
or a month hence, but to her poor creditor it may 
mean present ease if she does, and both present and 
future difficulties if she does not. 


CounTRY NEWSPAPERS.—It is the duty of every 
person to take his own town or county paper; 
after having subscribed for that, you want one good 
monthly. Need we say which that ought to be? You 
want one that contains good stories, excellent es- 
says, receipts for the kitchen and boudoir, drawing 
lessons, model cottages, fashions, and everything 
else that can please the older and younger members 
of a family. 


Tue publishers of The Galary have secured that 
greatest of the year’s literary prizes—the new serial 
story, by CHARLES RrApDk, for which the popular 
author, it is said, is to receive fifty thousand dol- 
lars, from them and from his English publishers. 
The new story will be commenced early in the year. 
The Galary has also purchased the advanced sheets 
of the new story by Mrs. Epwakgps, the author of 
“Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” and “ Archie Lovell,” 
two of the most successful of recent novels. This 
attractive serial will be commenced in the January 
number. With these two authors among its stars, 
The Galery promises to shine brilliantly during the 
eoming year. The Galazy is published by Messrs. 
Sheldon & Co., New York. 

A CoMPLIMENT.—We can speak for ourselves, per- 
haps others may be able to do the same. In our in- 
tercourse of nearly thirty-nine years with the class 
of persons termed news-dealers, our losses by non- 
payment of their bills would not amount to the most 
infinitesimal portion of a cent that it can be divided 
into. If those who deal in dry goods, hardware, etc., 
eould say the same, there would be no more failures. 
Our compliments to the news-dealers. 


LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE.—We are glad to hear of 
the success of this truly deserving magazine. It is 
a credit to the literature of the country. 








BorrRowers.—Calculating that only ten persons 
read each number of our magazine—and it is often 
twenty—then is our magazine read by one million 
one hundred thousand persons monthly. Now, if 
only a few of these borrowers would subscribe, ima- 
gine what a subscription list we would have. 


THE Philadelphia Telegraph says: ‘‘Gopry’s La- 
DY’s Book is a long-established favorite, and it 
retains its popularity in spite of the faet that a 
number of rivals have appeared in the field to dis- 
pute with it for the supremacy. 

RATHER rough for the sleepers. A Danish journal 
gives publicity to the following royal decree, issued 
in 1846, and having reference to the diocese of Aar- 
huss :— 

**Having learned that the number of those who 
sleep in the church during service is very consider- 
able, we have decreed that every parish of the dio- 
cese shall appoint certain persons to look after such 
offenders. For this purpose they sha!l be provided 
with a long rod, having a leather thong attached to 
it, with which they are to lash on the head all those 
who are found sleeping.” 

Aw Impostor.—A letter from Bunker Hill, Il, 
announces that some impostor has been getting sub- 
scribers to our Book at $2 each. We pronounce him 
an impostor, because we have no one soliciting sub- 
scriptions, and no one can furnish the Book at that 
price. Those who have subscribed to him will lose 
their money. 


Tue Philadelphia Inquirer also gives us a notice: 
“The literary contributions are worthy the old es- 
tablished reputation of this venerabie magazine. 
The articles being from the pens of some of the best 
and mest popular writers of our day. Gopry’s is in 
the enjoyment of a vigorous old age, and serves as a 
modei to many younger contemporaries. It will enter 
on its fortieth year with all its wonted strength and 
brilliancy ; its enterprising and indefatigable pub- 
lisher promises to do even better in the future—if 
that is possible—than he has done in the past. 

A Harp Heapv.—A Cincinnati paper gives an 
account of an affray in which a man ran another 
through with a red hot iron; the defence is, that the 
victim “persisted in beating the man who killed 
him over the head with an iron bar while he was 
lighting his pipe.” Commend us to a man who can 
quietly light his pipe while another is beating his 
head with an iron bar. 

ACKNOWLEDGE THE RECEIPT OF MonEy.—When- 
ever you are the recipient of money sent to you by 
mail, acknowledge the receipt. We have in many 
instances lately sent money to churches and private 
individuals South; but in no one instance has the 
receipt been acknowledged. Whether they ever re- 
ceived the money or not, we do not know. We have 
now before us another request from a church at 
Brookhaven, Miss, We do not send, and the reason 
will be understood, 

NEEDLES.—We call attention to our very superior 
needles, They are superior to any that are offered 
to the public. We have sent many millions of these 
needles to our subscribers, and have yet to hear of 
the first complaint. 

Some persons complain of our high taxes and 
stamp duties. Lately died in Dublin Sir B. Lee 
Guinness, the celebrated ale and porter man. His 
personal property amounted to $5,500,000, the stamp 
duty on which was $82,500, a fortune in itself; and 
this is exclusive of all legacy duties on the several 
bequests. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for February.—The 
present year promises to be the most successful yet 
known in the history of this popular periodical. The 
Monthly is one of the fixed institutions of the coun- 
try, and all music lovers are interested in its success. 
A beautiful song, with piano accompaniment, “ Still 
True to Thee,” is given in the February number. 
Also an easy arrangement of the popular air, Not 
for Joe, arranged as a Galop. Also a brilliant new 
fantaisie by one of our best composers. This music 
is all real sheet music, printed on the best music 
paper. In this respect the Monthly differs from all 
other musical periodicals published, and in many 
other features we claim to be far in advance of all 
our contemporaries. Subscriptions should be sent in 
at once to secure the volume complete. Terms, $4 
per annum, in advance. Two copies and over, with- 
eut the premium, #3 50 each. A free copy for one 
year to every one sending in a club of six, making 
seven copies, without the premiums, for $21. Single 
numbers 40 cents, or three back numbers will be sent 
as samples for #1, and three red stamps for postage. 
For new subscribers we offer the following :— 

Spelndid Premiums. Music given away.—Every new 
subscriber to the Musical Monthly for 1869 at the sub- 
scription price, $4, will receive by return mail a copy 
of Darley’s magnificeut quartette, While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks, as a premium, or any other 
music named below to the amecunt of 75 cents. To 
every one sending in two new subscribers, with the 
money, $8, we will give the liberal premium of Five 
Dollars’ worth of beautiful new sheet music. Those 
interested can make their own selections of music 
from our new catalogue which we send by return 
mail as soon as the money is received. Lovers of 
music in every town and village in the United States 
should embrace this opportunity to secure a fine lot 
of new and fashionable music free of cost. Any per- 
son can easily obtain two or more subscribers simply 
by showing a few numbers to their friends. Address 
J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box 
Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—The Heart’s Triumph, beautiful 
new sacred song, with one of the most elegant title- 
pages ever published on a sheet of music, 60 cents, 
Sweet is the Work, my God, my King, new sacred 
solo, or duet and quartette, 30. "Tis Sweet to Think 
of Heaven, new sacred song by Wm. O. Fiske, 30. 
The Silvery Morn, new and pretty song by Fiske, 30. 
I Mind Me of the Happy Hours, song and chorus, 30. 
Darling, Kiss my Eyelids Down, by the author of 
Rock Me to Sleep, Mother, 30. We Met and Talked 
of Other Days, pretty song by Stewart, 30. Leaves 
that are Fairest, Stewart’s last and best song, 30. 
When we are Married, comic duet by Glover, 35. 
Why I Love Thee, beautiful song and chorus, by E. 
Mack, 30. My Lass Lillie, with picture title, 35. 

Also, Winter Waltz, elegantly illustrated, 40. Eve- 
line Polka, performed at Carncross & Dixey’s opera 
house, 35. Cherry Bounce Schottische, 20. Royal 
Polka, pretty and not difficult, 20. Forget Me Not, 
beautiful fantaisie by Chas. W. Ohm, illustrated, 60. 
Blue Bells of Scotland, brilliant variations of this 
favorite melody, 75. Day Dreams, Mazourka Ele- 
gante,‘by Karl Reden, illustrated, 50. 

Easy pieces for beginners.—Ada Bell Waltz, with 
the fingers marked. Flying Trapeze Redowa, Cap- 
tain Jenks’ Quickstep. Robin Adair, Bride’s Fare- 
well. Blue Bells of Scotland. Starry Night Galop. 
Winter Green Polka Mazourka. Lily Leaf Schot- 
tische. Gilt Edge Polka. Unadilla Waltz. Ingle- 
side Mazourka. Each 20. The last six complete in 
colared covers for 75 cents. Address, as above, 

J. Stare HOLioway, 








Many thanks for the numerous subscriptions that 
we are receiving. We are sending to new subscri- 
bers as fast as we can. Night and day our clerks 
are constantly employed. Post-office contractors at 
this season of the year must find a great difference 
in the weight of their mails. The Lapy’s Book 
alone supplies enough for their original contracts. 


Some irreverent old bach. says: “ Women are like 
sheep—the leader will jump over a pretty high fence, 
all follow who can; at last comes one who attempts 
it but fails. So it is with ladies. Some portly and 
splendid looking dame adopts a fashion which is 
becoming to her; some little insignificant looking 
woman trys it and looks like a fright.” 


—_ 


WE kindly thank our correspondent for the fol- 
lowing :— 

L. A. Gopry. My Dear FRIEND: Allow me to 
present my tribute of congratulation on the success 
of your high-toned Book. I have just returned from 
Europe, and while there saw none—in the estima- 
tion of others as well as myself—that would in any 
respect bear comparison with yours. May its fami- 
liar face long continue to gladden and refine our 
homes, is the sincere wish of 

Your true friend, E. J. 


“Goop-DAY, Madame Queen.” was the form of 
salutation Victoria received from a Swiss herdsman. 


We should like to know what her Majesty’s an- 
swer was. If she was uncivil to her own ambassa- 
dor, Lord Lyons, what could the Swiss peasant 
expect? 


A JAPANESE BELLE. The dress worn on fete days, 
though simple, is well chosen. A silk robe, gener- 
ally of a dark hue, covers a chemise en crépe made of 
small patches of every color, a perfect harlequin’s 
mantle, where bright green is placed beside a lively 
red. In winter the costume is completed by a short 
mantle doubled and thickened according to the sea- 
son. The dress is long, without shape, and open 
from top to bottom; the upper part is confined by a 
belt broad enough to cover the breast and lower 
part of the form, and terminating behind an enor- 
mous knot, to tie which with more or less elegance 
demands a careful examination and many retouches, 
The sleeves hang like large pockets. To the belt 
are fastened a pipe in a velvet case, and a pocket- 
book containing two chopsticks of silver, if it is 
intended to do honor to the host who may offer 
refreshments. In one corner of the pocket-book 
sparkles a little mirror; an European innovation, 
for our civilization has made this slight breach in 
Japanese manners. During the greater portion of 
the year the feet are bare; in winter they are clad 
in white cotton, and rest upon sandals of varnished 
wood, kept by wooden supporters high enough 
above the ground to escape the mud and the damp. 

GuUTEKUNST, 712 ArncH St.—Now is the season for 
photographs, and none better can be had—we might 
say as good—than those taken by Gutekunst. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a box of bulbs and 
seeds from H. A. Dreer, of this city, and from James 
Vick, of Rochester, N. Y. Thank you, gentlemen, 
and when our garden is redolent with the sweet 
flowers that your bulbs and seeds have produced, 
we shall gratefully think of the donors. 

“ BARRETT’S VESETABLE HAIR RESTORATIVE” is 
a perfect and miraculous article. Cures baldness. 
Makes hair grow. A better dressing than any “oil” 
or “pomatum.” Softens brash, dry and wiry hair 
into beautifnl silken tresses. But above all, the 
great wonder is the rapidity with which it restores 
gray hair to its original color.—Savannah (Ga.) Re- 
publican, 
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THE DISCOVERIES IN JERUSALEM.—The collossal 
foundations of the temple wall, which are “stones 
of ten cubits and stones of eight cubits,” laid by 
Solomon or his successors on the throne, are now 
being laid bare at the enormous depth of ninety 
feet and more beneath the present surface. The 
bridge that once spanned the ravine between the 
palace on Zion and the temple on Moriah, is now 
yroved to be upwards of one hundred and fifty feet 

igh. If this be as it seems, the ascent to the house 
of the Lord which Solomon showed to the Queen of 
Sheba, we cannot wonder that on seeing it there 
was no spirit in her. The pinnacle of the temple, 
on which the tempter placed the Saviour, has just 
been uncovered to the base, and is found still to have 
an elevation of one hundred and thirty feet. The 
statement of Josephus is therefore no exaggeration. 
“Tf any one looked from the battlements into the 
valiey he would be giddy, while his sight could not 
reach to such an immense depth.” Sections of the 
ancient wall of Ophel have been exhumed, showing 
that, as Josephus says, it was joined to the south- 
east angle of the temple. Aqueducts, cisterns, rock- 
hewn channels, and passages have also been dis- 
covered within and around the harem, throwin 
new light on the buildings, the arrangements, an 
the services of the temple. 

The great.work of a complete exploration of an- 
cient Jerusalem is thus fairly and auspiciously com- 
menced. The opportune visit of the Sultan and Grand 
Vizier to England, and the representations made 
to the latter by the Archbishop of York, followed 
up as ~—T have been by the energy, the wisdom and 
tact of Lieutenant Warren and his admirable staff, 
have smoothed down Moslem prejudice, removed 
local opposition, and thus brought about opportuni- 
ties for excavation and exploration such as never 
occurred before ; and, besides, large numbers of Arab 
laborers have been trained to the work and are eager 
to be employed; and the exact points for successful 
exploration are now well-known. 


LITERATURE.—We ask a patient reading of our 
stories; we ask a comparison with those published 
in the high-priced magazines. Wedo not fear the 
verdict. 

LovIsvILLE, Ky. 

I PAILED to receive the October number, and I 
want one very much, as I always get the Lapy’s 
Book bound. Not a single copy could be found at 
any of our bookstores, the demand had been so great. 
The clerks supposed the cause to be the thrilling 
interest of your two continued stories—‘ Phemie 
Rowland” and “ Unrest.”’ E. M. C. 


We take the following extract from a letter from 
a lady :— 

“Take this as a fact, from my nearly fifty years’ 
observation: if tight lacing does not always produce 
ill health—and I admit it does not—it always pro- 
duces either that or a red nose; or a sallow, pasty 
complexion; or a flat bust; or thick ankles; or 
stumpy, purple-tipped fingers; flabby, emaciated 
arms; or prematurely gray hair; or eruptions on 
the skin, ete. It is absurd to speak to fools of higher 
motives for refraining from such a custom; but let 
them be warned, that however becoming the tightly- 
laced waist may be at twenty or fet gn when 
they come to forty or forty-five it will be anything 
but charming, accompanied, as it certainly will be, 
by one or more of these things.” : 

WE call attention to our advertisement for 1869, 
published in this number. Noone need fear that the 
programme there offered will not be fulfilled. We 
eften give more than we promise—never less, A list 
of subscribers, superior to that of any other magazine 
in this or any other country, is, we consider, a com- 
pliment, and, having for so long a time been trusted 
by our fair countrywomen, can we do anything to 
lose our fair reputation? No! We willdo more; we 
will strive, by extra exertions, to continue to de- 
serve it. . 

We eannot send the Lapy’s Book in exchange 
for poetry. We have an abuadance of the latter on 


hand. 








HINTS ON GARDENING. 


FEBRUARY is a busy month for the gardener and 
florist. Now is the best time for propagating all 
varieties of soft-wooded plants, such as Verbenas, 
Petunias, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, etc. Old 
plants, that have been wintered over, will now be 
starting into young growth. As soonas this growth 
is ripe enough, cuttings can be made; these will 
root freely if stuck into clearsand. We prefer river, 
or, as it is here called, bar sand; road or bank sand 
will do, the freer from impurities the better. Take 
earthen pans or flower-pots, if holes in the bottom 
stuff them up, fill the pot with sand to within half an 
inch of the brim, then insert the cuttings about half 
an inch apart and three-quarters of an inch to one 
inch indepth. Afterwards dip yonr pot into water, 
and allow it to remain under water until all the air is 
expelled from the sand, which you will notice as soon 
as no more air-bubbles rise to the surface. The pot 
can then be placed in a warm, sunny window, water- 
ing freely from time to time, so as not to allow it 
to become dry. This system of propagation is not 
generally known; but we have found it the most re- 
liable, and, having experimented last season, to test 
whether it would answer as well in the dry atmo- 
sphere of a room as the propagating house, we are 
satisfied it is the only successful mode of propagating 
soft-wooded plants. After the cuttings are well- 
rooted, they ean be potted off singly into small pots, 
and afterwards shifted into larger ones as required. 

There are many Annuals that should now be sown 
for early flowering, such as, Sweet Abyssum, Anter. 
rhinum, Calliopsis, China Pinks, Datura, Canna, Lo- 
belias, Heartsease or Pansy, Gaillardia, Ten Week 
Stocks, Maurandias, Thunbergia, Phlor Drummondii, 
Petunia, Mirnulas, Those who have not the advan- 
tages of a green-house or hot bed, can, with a little 
care and management, succeed nearly as well by sow- 
ing in boxes or pots in a sunny window. In the 
Southern States out-door operations have already 
commenced. Peas can be planted; Radish, Lettuce, 
Beet, Carrot, Cabbage, and other seed sown. In more 
Northern latitudes, for early use, these must be 
sown in hot-beds, as well as the Tomato, Egg-Plant, 
and other more tender varieties. 

For further details, as to the preparation of soil, 
making of hot-beds, sowing, select varietiesjof seeds, 
plants, ete., we refer to Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 
1869, which will be mailed to all applicants upon 
receipt of a postage-stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CoMPLIMENTARY LETTERS.—We should like to 
publish more of them, but we think our subscribers 
would prefer matter more interesting to them. We 
believe they know that the LApy’s Book is the best 
publication of its kind in America. 


Mrs, Secretary McCuttocn’s Report: No De- 
cline in Household Treasures. 

Ten years ago I purchased a Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing-Machine, and have had it in constant use in 
my family since. We used it during the war to make 
clothing for our volunteers in the service and for 
the hospitals, and this work was very heavy, being 
coarse woollen and cotton fabrics. It is still in good 
working order, nothing having been broken but a 
few needles. You are welcome to use my name in 
your recommendations. 

Mrs. Hvuesr McCuciiocn. 
Wife of Secretary U. S. Treasury, Washington. 
To Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, 
Drawn expressly for Godey'’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Archiiects, Philadelphia, 
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Tue above design was made for a gentleman in 
Bellefonte, a thriving town in Centre Co., Penn’a, 
where we have a number of first-class residences, 
costing from $5000 to &30,000 each ; and we refer to 
all of them as being beautiful, and differing in their 
proportions and styles. 





FIRST STORY. 


First Story.—A vestibule ; B hall, 12 feet 8 inches; 
C parlor, 27 feet 3 inches by 38 feet 9 inches: D li- 
brary, 17 feet 9 inches by 19 feet 7 inches; E dining- 
room, 31 feet 6 inches by 16 feet; H butler’s pantry, 
9 feet 4 inches by 5 feet 7 inches; I china closet, 9 
feet 4 inches by 6 feet 4 inches; J front porch; K 
peach 5 a kitchen, 16 by 18 feet; scullery, 16 by 12 
eet. 

Second Story.—L chamber, 19 feet 7 inches by 17 
feet 9 inches ; M chamber, 18 feet 6 inches by 19 feet 
14 inch ; M balcony ; N chamber, 18 feet 6 inches by 
19 feet 144 inch; O chamber, 20 feet 6 inches by 16 
feet; P chamber, 16 feet 6 inches by 16 feet ; Q bath- 
room, 9 feet 9 inches by 6 feet ; S observatory ; other 
bath-room, 9 feet 9 inches by 4 feet 9 inches. 


Beauty is not resident in style but in harmony. 
Any style of building is beautiful if well propor- 
tioned, for there can be no harmony without con- 
trast to have it felt. ' 
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If it is all badly proportioned, it has a certain con- 
sistency about it; you are not attracted to any par- 
ticular part, and the whole, although a waste of 
labor and money and deficient as a work, is not 


ugly. 





SECOND STORY. 


The Grecians built healthy Corinthian, Doric, and 
Ionic architecture. The Romans attempted to copy 
these styles, and built them so that they looked very 
ill indeed. Although they thought they had made a 
correct copy, the spirit of the design had fled, anda 
languid want of Seeman prusapees them. They had 
copied the enthesis of the column, the cap, and base, 
but the law that controlled the Grecian mind was 
wanting in the Roman. One had his mind on the 
subject as a master of the position, working out 
according to principle. The other had his mind on 
the Grecian work trying its imitation. 

It is so with the designs which we publish. There 
is no architect who can carry them out according to 
our feelings. It would be much better for those who 
wish to build them, to either employ us, or give their 
architects liberty to design something different for 
them, which they could do with more success than 
they can copy ours. 

Tsaac H. Horns & Son, Architects, 
Office, 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We offer the following clubs with T. S. Arthur’s 
works, and these are the only magazines we club 
with :-— 

Lady’s Book and Home Magazine, both works 
or Shale ee ee ES Ol ae 
Lady’s Book and Arthur's “ Once a Month” - 
Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour - - - 
Lady’s Book, Arthur’s Home Magazine, and 
Children’s Hour - - - - - - 
Or we will send the whole four works one year 
for - - - ° . « * é ra 


34 00 
4 00 
50 


* Once a Month” is a magazine containing the 
gems of the English monthlies. Here you have read- 
ing for the gentlemen—the ladies have two maga- 
zines, and the children one. Forty-eight numbers 
of periodicals a year, and all for the small sum of 
$6 50, the cheapest club ever offered. 

A SENSIBLE Port.—Tennyson is opposed to the 
Englishman’s inexorable law of a dress-coat for din- 
ner and a stove-pipe hat for out-of doors. 


As A Positive RvLe.—We will not senda missing 
number unless applied for at once. We are often 
applied to at the end of six months or a year fora 
number that, it is stated, has not come to hand. 
Now, we are pretty well aware that a subscriber 
missing a number will write for it at once, and we 
always conclude that the number not asked for until 
six months or a year has expired, has been lost by 
lending, or some other way, and the blame is at- 
tempted unjustly to be thrown upon us for not hav- 
ing sent it. Now let it be understood that a missing 
number not applied for at once, will not be sent. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avpress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash aecompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. C. H. L.—Sent articles November 20th. 

Mrs, I, A.H.—Sent articles by Wells, Fargo, & Co.’s 
express 20th. 

Miss C. E. C.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 


20th. 
Miss M. B. C.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 
20th. 


Miss F. S. P.—Sent lead*comb 234. 

Mrs, H. D. P.—Sent lead comb 23d. 

Mrs, T. I. S.—Sent articles 23d. 

Miss Z. M.—Sent lead comb 23d, 

Miss S. T. B.—Sent articles 25th. 

Mrs. T. D.—Sent articles 25th. 

T. W. B.—Sent articles 27th. 

Mrs. R. C. D.—Sent rubber gloves December Ist. 

Mrs. C. H. F.—Sent rubber gloves 1st. 

Miss I,—Sent articles 8th. 

A. B.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. R. H. B.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Miss M. T.—Sent articles 8th. 

Miss L. M.—Sent articles by Southern express 
10th. 

Miss H. F. C.—Sent pattern 10th. 

Mrs. 8S. E,. E.—Sent pattern 10th. 

M. L. P.—Sent furs by Adams’ express 10th. 

R. M.—Sent pattern 10th. 

Mrs, J. R. D.—Sent pattern 10th, 

Dr. OC. F. J.—Sent articles 10th. 





Mrs. W. McC.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

Miss M. B.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

Miss 8S. T. B.—Sent articles 15th. 

Mrs. H. R. McK.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Miss M. K,. —Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. S. K. J.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Miss S. L.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Mrs. A. A, M.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Mrs. I. R. B.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Mrs. C. H.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Mrs. L. M. A.—Sent articles 19th, 

L. 8S. Bermuda.—We charge $8 greenbacks. You 
pay your bookseller in gold, and he pays us in notes, 
making for himself a very nice profit. 

Pollie.—You will see among the notices this month 
one about the application of muriatic acid to marble. 
You can therefore see why we cannot recommend it 
in your case. There is no remedy except pulling 
them out with tweezers. 

An Old Subscriber.—The suggestion does not meet 
our approbation. There is always a caution to the 
binder in the December number. 

Mrs. E. S. D.—Magnesia is said to be the best for 
your purpose, Mrs. Haleis not the Fashion Editress. 

N. J. 8., Lebanon [ll.—Proposition declined. 

A Young Woman is informed that common mag- 
nesia — to grease spots, of whatever material— 
from silk dresses to woollen carpets—will remove 
all grease, and leave no stain. It should be applied 
dry, and can be procured at any druggist’s; it is very 
cheap, and therefore has that advantage over other 
things used for the purpose. 

Treasury Department.—Request too late to be an- 
swered in January number. On the third finger of 
the left hand in this city, but in New York we 
understand they put the ring on the first finger of 
the left hand. 

B. B.—Diluted muriatic acid, but it must be very 
carefully used. It must be washed off directly, as 
it will eat into the marbie. 

Athenian.—In answer to your first question about 
dress, see article by Mrs. Hale on page 94, January 
number, 1869. Will ask for the receipts you want. 
We will accept with pleasure any receipts you have 
to send. We are sorry we are obliged to say that 
we cannot accept of a new contributor. We are 
now returning MSS. without ever reading them. 

Mrs. D. P. B.—Intended as a “‘Good Welcome” to 
Admiral Farragut. 


Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvtinG had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department wiil 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and antumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed erpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
Ourwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 
gerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Evening-dress of white silk, made with 
two skirts; the lower one edged with a narrow 
ruffie, headed with a band of lilac satin, and puffs of 
illusion divided by bands of satin, The upper skirt 
is trimmed with black lace and satin bands around 
the bottom and at the sides, finished by clusters of 
flowers. Low corsage, trimmed to correspond. Clus- 
ters of flowers in the centre of forehead, 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress of brick-dust red poplin; 
the edge of the skirt is trimmed with a plaited ruffle. 
Tight-fitting polonaise of velvet, nearly covering the 
dress, fastened over to one side, and trimmed with 
lace and narrow satin pipings. Bonnet of black 
velvet, trimmed with lace and velvet the color of 
underskirt. Muff of velvet, trimmed with fur. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white tarleton, trimmed 
with three puffs divided by bands of green satin ; 
a tunic of white satin, trimmed with fringe and 
green satin; the tunic is looped up at the sides by 
bands pointed at the ends and trimmed to correspond. 
Peasant waist, with an underwaist of thin muslin 
tucked. The dress is trimmed with scarlet flowers 
and green leaves; the same are arranged in the hair. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit of purple cloth ; the under- 
skirt of satin striped with black velvet. The over- 
skirt is cut in scallops, and bound with satin, looped 
up in a pannier by a sash in the back. Tight corsage, 
with a cape trimmed with rosettes, and edged with a 
narrow plaited ruffle. Purple velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with narrow lace. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of crimson and green changeable 
silk ; the bottom of the skirt is cut in points, and 
trimmed with a black velvet ruffle box-plaited on, a 
mlait coming in each point. Black velvet cloak, 
looped up in the back, and trimmed with heavy 
fringe and satin. The cloak is cut with a cape, also 
!ooped up, and a deep pointed piece extending down 
the centre of the back, Green silk bonnet, trimmed 
with white lace. 

Fig. 6.—Little girl’s dress of gray poplin, bound 
with satin, with an underskirt of green, trimmed 
with three narrow satin folds. Cape of green, with 
a hood in the back, trimmed with small bows. Sash 
of the twocolors. Hat of black velvet, with green 
facings and small green feather. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-~diress of black silk looped en pa- 
nier, and trimmed with a satin quilling and two 
satin folds. Underskirt of blue silk, with three nar- 
row ruffles with scalloped edges. Black velveteen 
polonaise, cut open at the sides, and trimmed with 
satin to correspond with thedress. Satin bow and 
long ends in the back. Black velvet bonnet, with 
blue flower and aigrette in front. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of brown and black striped poplin, 
with a flounce around the bottom, cut bias, and 
headed with a brown and black gimp. Brown cloth 
cloak, cut to fit the figure loosely, and confined 
at the waist by a cord and tassel. The cloak has 
four graduated capes just reaching to the waist. 
The cloak is trimmed with a band of satin. Black 
velvet hat, trimmed with black lace and a brown 
feather. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of black Irish poplin, shot with 
blue ; the bottom of the skirt has three narrow ruf- 
fles on it. The cloak or overdress is made of plain 
black poplin, without any sleeves. The edge is cut 
out in points, bound with biue velvet; it is puffed 
in the back, and fastened by a blue velvet band. 
Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with lace, and pink 
roses on the inside. 

, Fig. 4.—Dinner-dress of mauve and white glacé, 





with a half train, and draped doubie skirt. The 
sleeves and chemisette are of puffed muslin. The 
broad rouleaux and buttons are of mauve satin, of a 
darker shade than the dress. The fringe isa rich 
bullion to match the color of the satin trimming. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for a boy of eight years; made of 
brown velveteen, trimmed with silk braid and but- 
tons. Brown velvet hat, trimmed with fur. 

Fig. 6..—Dress of brown serge, made with two skirts 
edged with plaited ruffles; the upper one is looped 
up at the sides and back by three brown ribbon 
bows. Small round cape, trimmed to correspond, 
Hat of brown velvet, trimmed with brown lace and 
flowers. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1 is the mantelet or paletdt called la Duchesse. 
It is made of black velvet, richly trimmed with pas- 
sementerie and lace. The back and fronts of the 
paletot are very narrow strips, and have the bottom 
edges rounded; they are trimmed with a flounce of 
Maltese lace, which is headed by a double row of 
passementerie. The side pieces are cut very wide, 
with points extending below the other portion of 
the mantelet, terminating in rich silk tassels ; these 
side pieces are edged all round with single rows of the 
passementerie, which are carried up to the back of 
the neck in the centre, where they are joined by a 
bow of rich silk cord, with ends and long tassels. 
Besides this, there is a kind of square cape or pele- 
rine on the shoulders, back and front. This pelerine 
is not really put on, but is imitated by a row of the 
passementerie and narrow lace. The sleeves are of 
the mousquetaire form, and wide at the wrists. 
They have deep pointed cuffs, each point being 
finished with a tassel. 

Fig. 2.—A mantle of plain cashmere, composed of 
a Polonaise, fastened at the waist, and looped up on 
either side with bows of ribbon. A large pelerine 
with a hood is looped up at the back by a bow with 
long ends. The Polonaise and pelerine are both 
edged with a marquise ruche. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—New mode of looping up dresses. 
This process is very simple and practical. Sew three 
buttons on the skirt underneath the waistband, one 
in the middle of the back, and the other two on the 
sides of theskirt. Sew on the skirt three loops, each 
aninch and a half long. At the sides these loops 
must be at a distance of sixteen inches from the but- 
ton, and in the middle of the back at a distance of 
twenty-two inches from the button. The loops are 
worked with purse silk in button-hole stitch in the 
colors of theskirt. Figs.3and4givea front and back 
view of the skirt when taken up. 

Fig. 5.—Hat of gray velvet, trimmed with velvet 
and a long plume. 

Fig. 6.—Hat of gray felt, trimmed with gray vel- 
vet, with a gay-colored bird in front. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of green velvet, with Spanish veil 
of black lace. White ostrich feather and small bird 
in front. 

Fig. 8.—The front hair is raised and slightly 
waved. The chignon is composed of four large loops 
and frizzed curlsin the middle. Thestraight tortoise- 
shell comb is placed within the chignon under the 
upper loop. Three long Alexandra curls coming out 
of the chignon hang on the neck. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Fur muff and boa, The ends of 
the boa are ornamented with the heads of the animal. 
The muff has a head in the centre, and one each 
side, with a tail hanging at eaeh side. 

Fig. 11.—Collar, with short habit-shirt. This col- 
lar is of fine double linen sewn on a short habit-shirt, 
which takes less material than the larger ones. It 
is easy to make such a one from illustration. 
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Fig. 12.—This high standup collar is made of Valen- 
ciennes lace, one inch and one-fifth wide, and a lace 
strip of insertion, through which colored ribbon is 
drawn; a sort of chemisette is joined on to the col- 
lar. It consists of strips of insertion, edged with 
lace, and ornamented with ribbons drawn through it 
like the collar. The separate strips are sewn on a 
strip of muslin, which is seventeen inches long, five 
inches wide at the top, and one inch and three-quar- 
ters at the bottom. 

Fig. 13.—Knickerbocker drawers for a lady; the 
bottom of the legs are gathered into a band of em- 
broidered insertion and edging. 

Fig. 14.—Dressing gown for boy of twelve years, 
made of gray cashmere, faced with crimson silk, and 
orimson cord and tassel. 

Fig. 15.—This cravat consists of a strip of blue fou- 
lard, which is one inch and four-fifths wide in the 
centre, and two inches and four-fifths at the ends. 
The ends are pointed off, as seen in illustration, and 
trimmed with across-strip of foulard écru stitched on. 
To tie the cravat, make first a simple knot, with one 
end only, then draw the other end through the knot. 

Fig. 16.—Ladies’ jacket, made of blue cloth, and 
trimmed with a narrow border of fur, and black 
braid, and jet ornaments. 

Fig. 17.—Night-dress, made of fine long cloth; the 
collar, front, and euffs are trimmed with embroidery. 
It is arranged in small plaits on the shoulders, and 
fastened by a narrow band, which can be replaced by 
embroidered insertion. 

Fig. 18.—Ladies’ walking boot; the top and sides 
trimmed with Astrakhan fur. The patent leather is 
ornamented with stitching. 

Fig. 19.--High walking boot of light-colored cloth, 
ornamented with gray fur and the heads of the 
animal. 

Fig. 20.—Gentleman's shirt, made with a yoke 
with two points in the back. 

Fig. 21.—This comb is made of one piece of light 
tortoise-shell, artistically carved with open and 
raised pattern. It is to be placed in front of the 
head, the upper part forming a bandeau. 

Fig. 22.—Tortoise-shell comb with hinge, to be 
placed in front of the chignon; its movable head- 
ings form a sort’of bandeau of plain tortoise-shell 
with raised ornaments, which have a very pretty 
effect in the coiffure. 

Fig. 23.—Comb with hinge, to be placed within 
the chignon. This straight comb is of tortoise-shell. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 134.) 

Fig. 1.—The Vandyke costume, madeof rich brown 
velvet. The suit consists of knickerbockers, and a 
small jacket a revers. Brown felt sailor hat. 

Fig. 2.—A gray cloth suit. The knickerbocker and 
straight jacket have no ornament on them except 
the black galoon with which they are bound. 

Fig. 3.—A black velveteen suit. The knicker- 
bockers are plain, but the jacket is cut out in small 
square basques. The black velvet Russian toque is 
bordered with Astrakhan, 

Fig. 4.—A black and claret striped velvet frock. 
The low square bodice is enriched with a guipure 
chemisette that falls over it. The waistband and 
toque are both of black velvet; the latter is orna- 
mented in front with a coquille of claret velvet. 

Fig. 5.—A gray poplin dress, trimmed with bands 
of gray satin and gray buttons, The tunic, which is 
open in front, is edged with gray silk fringe. The 
Marie Antoinette Achu is made of poplin, and hasa 
narrow satin band terminating with grelot fringe all 
around it. They are almost as fashionable for girls 
as for women, 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


NEVER has fashion shown itself so capricious as 
this season; first it was prophesied that crinolines 
would go out of fashion, and they have but changed 
their shape. Then we thought to have done with 
sweeping trains and with imperceptible bonnets, 
and the one is as long as the other continues to be 
small. The short dress is worn in demi-toilette only, 
and for promenade costume. The drawing-room 
dress displays as ample a train as ever. They are 
reported to have been increased in length, but we 
have not seen a model worthy to be quoted that 
measured more thar eighty inches from the waist to 
the floor. Three-quarters of a yard added to the 
length of the figure is advised by the best modistes, 
who, we find, always avoid extremes. Trains ap- 
pear to have grown longer, because they are worn 
over small hoops. A skirt of hair-cloth gored and 
trained, with three deep flounces on all but the front 
width, is by many substituted for the steel spring 
skirts. 

The Watteau bodice of colored satin over a white 
silk or muslin dress is the novelty of the season. It 
is a low-necked basque, with added drapery fastened 
in a broad plait at the top of the back, falling loosely 
below the waist, and eaught up to form a pannier 
puff. This drapery in thin materials over silk is 
also very pretty, and should have more fulness than 
when made of satin. A velvet Watteau of emerald 
green is pretty with a white satin skirt. This bodice 
is becoming to slender, tall figures. It is sometimes 
made with a high corsage like the Watteau cloak, 
with a square front filled in with tulle. 

Few evening dresses are made without a pannier 
or tunic, except for stout persons, and then the trim- 
ming is made to simulate a tunic, and a short sash 
with several loops is added, to give a full tournure. 
Colored silk or satin pannier skirts, with apron 
fronts and peasant waists, are worn over white silk 
and muslin, and are especially pretty. Sometimes 
they are worn with dresses of contrasting hue, such 
as fawn color with cerise, blue over salmon, and, 
in the Pompadour colors, pink with drab or blue. 
These are gay and striking ; but people of more quiet 
taste prefer the dress and pannier of two shades of 
the same color. This is a convenient mode of con- 
cealing the soiled parts of dresses of last season, as 
they are usually most defaced on the front width 
and the lower part of waist. 

Lace tunics, with a flounce to match, are more 
worn than ever. A lace point is draped to forma 
reversed tunic by putting the centre in front, loop- 
ing it with flowers at the side, and interiapping the 
ends high at the back. If lace cannot be afforded, 
billowy puffs of tulle, divided by satin pipings, form 
pretty overskirts. 

Sashes are fastened at the left side near the front 
when the skirt has a pannier; otherwise they are 
placed behind to give a bulky tournure. Fan-shaped 
ornaments of plaited satin, bows with triple loops, 
and the fluted Renaissance bows, are in better style 
than sashes. 

Round pelerine capes of lace or puffed tulle are 
newer than fichus crossed on the bosom. Another 
style is square in front; the back simulates a long, 
pointed hood behind, with’a ladder of bows in the 
centre. 

trecian folds of Lyons tulle, with a knot of satin 
or a bouquet on the breast, puffed bretelles, and 
berthas of blonde and lace, ornament low corsages. 
The short sleeve is puffed usually, and is longer than 
last season. Wide black velvet bretelles, embroi- 
dered with white Marguerites, adorn many dresses. 
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A new and very beautiful fan is the Marie Antoi- 
nette fan of white or buff silk, or lapis and emerald 
satin; itis painted in gay designs after Watteau and 
Laneret. The sticks are of opal-tinted pearl, with 
a point lace border at the top barred with pearl. A 
pretty, neat fan, not nearly as expensive, is of pink 
or blue satin with Valenciennes edge, and carved 
sticks of imitation ivory. 

Powdered hair in the antique style is greatly in 
favor, especially with married ladies. High crimped 
chignon, with a row of puffs above the forehead and 
frizzed curls falling low on the face, is the last style 
for dinner coiffure. Soft, flowing curls for evening 
entertainments. 

The latest extravagance in petticoats is thick 
satin, dark-brown or black, embroidered to the knee 
with cheneille in gay colors, representing humming- 
birds of life size, grasshoppers, green and gold bee- 
tles, and the ever-changing chameleon. A peacock 
skirt has a muff and sash embroidered to match. 
Another is bordered with huge mastiff’s heads. Of 
course these are used for the underskirts of the cos- 
tume, the upper skirt being made so as to display 
thefembroidery. Scotch velvet, in the favorite blue 
and green plaids, is also used for underskirts, and is 
considered more distingué than stripes. 

Cashmere costumes are rapidly growing into favor. 
They are stylish and inexpensive, and the light, soft 
fabrie is close and warm, and wears well. Black, 
bottle-green, and steel-gray are the colors most in 
demand, worn with scarlet and blue underskirts, 
We also notice a double width all wool serge of fine 
quality, soft and full to the touch, a very different 
article from the common mixed serge. The fancy 
for twilled goods is bringing the long-disused meri- 
noes into fashion again. 

Heavy poplins and serges are stylishly made, with 
the long upperskirt bound with satin, and looped 
by rosettes at the side, and the underskirt trimmed 
with a plaited flounce, merely hemmed top and bot- 
tom, without binding. The plaits are broad, all run 
the same way, and are tacked fo the skirt at both 
edges. The close, high corsage has a polka basque 
just covering the hips, and a small cape looped with 
rosettes, or pointed to simulate a hood. A novel 
and picturesque costume for breakfast has an under- 
skirt of blue Cashmere trimmed with a plaited 
flounce, and a short overdress of gray Cashmere 
made with a yoke, into which the body and skirt is 
plaited. A blue cord and tassel confine the loose 
garment at the waist. The body hangs carelessly 
over the cord in the Garibaldi style. The skirt is 
looped at the sides. A ruche of blue silk trims the 
yoke and Marie Antoinette sleeves. 

The flat sailor hat of black velvet is stylish; worn 
with Scotch plaid and serge suits. It is simple and 
inexpensive, as the only trimming is aninch band of 
black ribbed ribbon with short ends behind stemped 
with a silver anchor. Wider ribbon, either navy- 
blue or plaid, is also used, but should be merely 
crossed or knotted at the back. Bows and rosettes 
destroy the symmetry of this hat. The yachting hat 
of black glazed cloth in this shape is water-proof, 
and convenient for rainy days. 

The tight-fitting paletdt of cloth for simple and 
of velvet for dressy ftoileties seems to be the most 
favored of all models this winter. An outer wrap, 
water-proof, tweed or thick tartan, forms a useful 
adjunct to a lady’s toilette when the weather is cold 
or threatening rain. These can be worn over the 
paletot, and thrown off on entering to make a call. 
For elderly ladies, who object to a tight-fitting gar- 
ment, there is a pretty model of an ample circular. 
gored, however, towards the top to make it less 
cumbersome, with a pelerine; both circular and 





pelerine are of velvet, lined with silk, and edged all 
round with a fluting of satin. The same model is 
made of cloth, trimmed with braid, or with a cross- 
strip of gros grain silk piped on either side with 
satin. And in plaid tartan it will be found very use- 
ful as a travelling cloak ; this pelerine is in that case 
looped up under a targe rosette of the same material, 
and edged with fringe. There is no other trimming. 

While street costumes are made of several colors, 
house dresses are more frequently made and trimmed 
of but one color. The skirts are very frequently or- 
namented round the bottom with a deep flounce put 
on with a heading, and edged on either side with 
satin. The satin trimming is invariably of the same 
color as the dress. Lappets fastened on either side 
of the waistband, and joined together at the back 
into a large bow, serve to loop up the dress in a 
large puff—an easy mode of fo:ming a pannier with- 
out cutting your material to make puffs. A new 
and pretty style of trimming consists of a ruche, 
divided at regular distances by a butterfly bow com- 
posed of two loops and a cross-piece, but no ends. 
This is generally placed above a gathered flounce or 
a series of small flounces. 

In bonnets, there is nothing different in shape 
from what we have previously mentioned. Hats ane 
more worn than they were; so many of the bonnets 
so closely resemble hats, that many ladies have 
adopted the latter, who have never before worn 
them. The ears in both being entirely unprotected, 
the strings spoken of early in the season, as going 
to be worn, not having appeared, we view the ears 
left unprotected by even a suspicion of ribbon, » 
shadow of lace, or a shading of hair, and wonder 
how their rosy tips can “ bide the pelting of the piti- 
less storm.”” The winter bonnet is a sad misnomer 
for the fragile little structure, just large enough to 
serve as a stem to a flower, or a perch to a bird; 
but, as it is all that Dame Fashion has vouchsafed 
us, we must accept it with thankfulness, for it might 
have been worse—it might have been ugly as well as 
useless, and it is a matter of rejoicing that if it is 
petty, it is also pretty. 

A new shot velvet has appeared in Paris called the 
calibri, or humming-bird, which is likely to become 
very fashionable. It is as changeftl in effect as the 
breast of a brilliant humming-bird, from which it 
takes its name. The prettiest shots are black and 
ruby, black and green, and black and flame color, 
Entire costumes are made of this novel material, and 
are trimmed with silk cord and agrafes of gimp to 
match. The most appropriate trimmings, but far 
more expensive, are bands of feathers to match in 
color. For black velvet shot with green, a band of 
peacock’s feathers is used ; for fawn veivet shot with 
gold, bands of pheasant’s feathers; and with ruby 
velvet, either the black or dark-red feathers of the 
ibis are called into requisition. They are also 
trimmed with satin shot to match the velvet. 

The Empress was present at a meeting of a Coun- 
cil of Ministers held at St. Cloud. Her Majesty 
wore on the occasion an extremely thick gros grain 
silk dress, so thick and rich that it could have easily 
passed for leather instead of silk. The color was 
that known as “Carmelite ;” the skirt was made 
with a long train. At the top of the wide sash, 
which was fringed and ornamented with gimp, there 
were several loops made partly of satin and partly 
of gros grain. At the top of the sleeves there was & 
bow, in which a mixture of satin and gros grain was 
likewise introduced. Her Majesty’s toilette was com- 
pleted with a large sailor collar of Venetian point, 
and upon the very close-fitting sleeve a deep cuff, 
2 la mousquetaire, likewise of Venetian point. 

FASHION. 
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DESIGN FOR THE BACK OF A MUSIC COVER. 


Grochet Autimacassar. 
DIAMOND PATTERN. 


(See Description, Work Department). 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1—Evening-dress of white silk, made with 
two skirts; the lower one edged with a narrow 
ruffie, headed with a band of lilac satin, and puffs of 
illusion divided by bands of satin. The upper skirt 
is trimmed with black lace and satin bands around 
the bottom and at the sides, finished by clusters of 
flowers. Low corsage, trimmed to correspond, Clus- 
ters of flowers in the centre of forehead. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress of brick~ijust red poplin; 
the edge of the skirt is trimmed with a plaited ruffle. 
Tight-fitting polonaise of velvet, nearly covering the 
dress, fastened over to one side, and trimmed with 
lace and narrow satin pipings. Bonnet of biack 
velvet, trimmed with lace and velvet the color of 
underskirt, Muff of velvet, trimmed with fur. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white tarleton, trimmed 
with three puffs divided by bands of green satin ; 
a tunic of white satin, trimmed with fringe and 
green satin; the tunic is looped up at the sides by 
bands pointed at the ends and trimmed to correspond. 
Peasant waist, with an underwaist of thin muslin 
tucked. The dress is trimmed with scarlet flowers 
and green leaves ; the same are arranged in the hair. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit of purple cloth ; the under- 
skirt of satin striped with black velvet. The over- 
skirt is cut in seallops, and bound with satin, looped 
up in a pannier by a sash in the back. Tight corsage, 
with a cape trimmed with rosettes, and edged with a 
narrow plaitedruffle. Purple velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with narrow lace. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of crimson and green changeable 
silk ; the bottom of the skirt is cut in points, and 
trimmed with a black velvet ruffle box-plaited on, a 
plait coming in each point. Black velvet cloak, 
looped up in the back, and trimmed with heavy 
fringe and satia. The cloak is cut with a cape, also 
looped up, and a deep poipted piece extending down 
the centre of the back. Green silk bonnet, trimmed 
with white lace. 

Fig. 6.—Little girl’s dress of gray poplin, bound 
with satin, with an underskirt of green, trimmed 
with three narrow satin folds. Cape of green, with 
a hood in the back, trimmed with small bows. Sash 
of the two colors. Hat of black velvet, with green 
facings and small green feather. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-diress of black silk looped en pa- 
nier, and trimmed with a satin quilling and two 
satin folds, Underskirt of blue silk, with three nar- 
row ruffles with scalloped edges. Black velveteen 
polonaise, cut open at the sides, and trimmed with 
satin to correspond with thedress. Satin bow and 
long ends in the back. Black velvet bonnet, with 
blue flower and aigrette in front. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of brown and black striped poplin, 
with a flounce around the bottom, cut bias, and 
headed with a brown and black gimp. Brown cloth 
cloak, cut to fit the figure loosely, and confined 
at the waist by a cord and tassel. The cloak has 
four graduated capes just reaching to the waist. 
The cloak is trimmed with a band of satin. Black 
velvet hat, trimmed with black lace and a brown 
feather. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of black Irish poplin, shot with 
blue ; the bottom of the skirt has three narrow ruf- 
files on it. The cloak or overdress is made of plain 
black poplin, without any sleeves. The edge is cut 
out in points, bound with blue velvet; it is puffed 
im the back, and fastened by a blue velvet band. 
Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with lace, and pink 
roses on the inside. 





, Fig. 4.—Dinner-dress of mauve and white glacé, 


with a half train, and draped double. skirt. The 
sleeves and chemisette are of puffed muslin. The 
broad rouleaux and buttons are of mauve satin, of 
darker shade than the dress. The fringe is a rich 
bullion to match the color of the satin trimming. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for a boy of eight years, made of 
brown velveteen, trimmed with silk braid and but- 
tons. Brown velvet hat, trimmed with fur. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of brown serge, made with two skirts 
edged with plaited ruffles; the upper one is looped 
up at the sides and back by three brown ribbon 
bows. Small round cape, trimmed to correspond, 
Hat of brown velvet, trimmed with brown lace and 
fiqwers. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1 is the mantelet or paletdt called la Duchesse, 
It is made of black velvet, richly trimmed with pas- 
sementerie and lace. The back and fronts of the 
paletot are very narrow strips, and have the bottom 
edges rounded; they are trimmed with a flounce of 
Maltese lace, which is headed by a double row of 
passementerie. The side pieces are cut very wide, 
with points extending below the other portion of 
the mantelet, terminating in rich silk tassels ; these 
side pieces are edged all round with siagle rows of the 
passementerie, which are carried up to the back of 
the neck in the centre, where they are joined bya 
bow of rich silk cord, with ends and long tassels. 
Besides this, there is a kind of square cape or pele- 
rine on the shoulders, back and front. This pelerine 
is not really put on, but is imitated by a row of the 
passementerie and narrow lace. The sieeves are of 

he mousquetaire form, and wide at the wrists, 
They have deep pointed cuffs, each point being 
finished with a tassel. 

Fig. 2.—A mantle of plain cashmere, composed of 
a Polonaise, fastened at the waist, and looped up on 
either side with bows of ribbon. A large pelerine 
with a hood is looped up at the back by a bow with 
long ends. The Polonaise and pelerine are both 
edged with a marquise ruche. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—New mode of looping up dresses. 
This process is very simple and practical. Sew three 
buttons on the skirt underneath the waistband, one 
in the middle of the back, and the other two on the 
sides of theskirt. Sew on the skirt three loops, each 
aninch and a half long. At the sides these loops 
must be at a distance of sixteen inches from the but- 
ton, and in the middle of the back at a distance of 
twenty-two inches from the button. The loops are 
worked with purse silk in button-hole stitch in the 
colors of theskirt. Figs.3and4givea front and back 
view of the skirt when taken up. 

Fig. 5.—Hat of gray velvet, trimmed with velvet 
and a long plume. 

Fig. 6.—Hat of gray felt, trimmed with gray vel- 
vet, with a gay-colored bird in front. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of green velvet, with Spanish veil 
of black lace. White ostrich feather and small bird 
in front. 

Fig. 8.—The front hair is raised and slightly 
waved. The chignon is composed of four large loops 
and frizzed curlsin the middle. The straight tortoise- 
shell comb is placed within the chignon under the 
upper loop. Three long Alexandra curls coming out 
of the chignon hang on the neck, 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Fur muff and boa. The ends of 
the boa are ornamented with the heads of the animal. 
The muff has a head in the centre, and one each 
side, with a tail hanging at each side. 

Fig. 11.—Collar, with short habit-shirt. This col- 
lar is of fine double linen sewn on a short habit-shirt, 
which takes less material than the larger ones. It 
is easy to make such a one from illustration. 
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Fig. 12.—This high standup collar is made of Valen- 
ciennes lace, one inch and one-fifth wide, and a lace 
strip of insertion, through which colored ribbon is 
drawn; a sort of chemisette is joined on to the col- 
lar. It consists of strips of insertion, edged with 
lace, and ornamented with ribbons drawn through it 
like the collar. The separate strips are sewn on a 
strip of muslin, which is seventeen inches long, five 
inches wide at the top, and one inch and three-quar- 
ters at the bottom. 

Fig. 13.—Knickerboeker drawers for a lady; the 
bottom of the legs are gathered into a band of em- 
broidered insertion and edging. 

Fig. 14.—Dressing gown for boy of twelve years, 
made of gray cashmere, faced with crimson silk, and 
crimson cord and tassel. 

Fig. 15.—This cravat consists of a strip of blue fou- 
lard, which is one inch and four-fifths wide in the 
centre, and two inches and four-fifths at the ends. 
The ends are pointed off, as seen in illustration, and 
trimmed with across-strip of foulard écru stitched on. 
To tie the cravat, make first a simple knot, with one 
end only, then draw the other end through the knot. 

Fig. 16.—Ladies’ jacket, made of blue cloth, and 
trimmed with a narrow border of fur, and black 
braid, and jet orriaments. 

Fig. 17.—Night-dress, made of fine long cloth; the 
collar, front, and euffs are trimmed with embroidery. 
It is arranged in small plaits on the shoulders, and 
fastened by & narrow band, which can be replaced by 
embroidered insertion. 

Fig. 18.—Ladies’ walking boot; the top and sides 
trimmed with Astrakhan fur. The patent leather is 
ornamented with stitching. 

Fig. 19.—High walking boot of light-colored cloth, 
ornamented with gray fur and the heads of the 
animal. 

Fig. 20.—Gentleman’s shirt, made with a yoke 
with two points in the back. 

Fig. 21.—This comb is made of one piece of light 
tortoise-shell, artistically carved with open and 
raised pattern. It is to be placed in front of the 
head, the upper part forming a bandeau. 

Fig. 22.—Tortoise-shell comb with hinge, to be 
placed in front of the chignon; its movable head- 
ings form a sort of bandeau of plain tortoise-shell 
with raised ornaments, which have a very pretty 
effect in the coiffure. 

Fig. 23.—Comb with hinge, to be placed within 
the chignon. This straight comb is of tortoise-shell. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 134.) 

Fig. 1.—The Vandyke costume, made of rich brown 
velvet. The suit consists of knickerbockers, and a 
small jacket 2 revers. Brown felt sailor hat. 

Fig. 2.—A gray cloth suit. The knickerbocker and 
straight jacket have no ornament on them except 
the black galoon with which they are bound. 

Fig. 3.—A black velveteen suit. The knicker- 
bockers are plain, but the jacket is cut out in small 
square basques. The black velvet Russian toque is 
bordered with Astrakhan. 

Fig. 4.—A black and claret striped velvet frock. 
The low square bodice is enriched with a guipure 
chemisette that falls over it. The waistband and 
toque are both of black velvet; the latter is orna- 
mented in front with a coquille of claret velvet. 

Fig. 5.—A gray poplin dress, trimmed with bands 
of gray satin and gray buttons. The tunic, which is 
open in front, is edged with gray silk fringe. The 
Marie Antoinette jichu is made of poplin, and hasa 
narrow satin band terminating with grelot fringe all 
around it. They are almost as fashionable for girls 
as for women. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Never has fashion shown itself so capricious as 
this season; first it was prophesied that crinolines 
would go out of fashion, and they have but changed 
their shape. Then we thought to have done with 
sweeping trains and with imperceptible bonnets, 
and the one is as long as the other continues to be 
small. The short dress is worn in demi-toilette only, 
and for promenade costume. The drawing-room 
dress displays as ample a train as ever. They are 
reported to have been increased in length, but we 
have not seen a model worthy to be quoted that 
measured more than eighty inches from the waist to 
the floor. Three-quarters of a yard added to the 
length of the figure is advised by the best modistes, 
who, we find, always avoid extremes. Trains ap- 
pear to have grown longer, because they are worn 
over small hoops. A skirt of hair-cloth gored and 
trained, with three deep flounces on all but the front 
width, is by many substituted for the steel spring 
skirts. 

The Watteau bodice of colored satin over a white 
silk or muslin dress is the novelty of the season, It 
is a low-necked basque, with added drapery fastened 
in a broad plait at the top of the back, falling loosely 
below the waist, and eaught up to form a pannier 
puff. This drapery in thin materials over silk is 
also very pretty, and should have more fulness than 
when made of satin. A velvet Watteau of emerald 
green is pretty with a white satin skirt. This bodice 
is becoming to slender, tall figures. It is sometimes 
made with a high corsage like the Watteau cloak, 
with a square front filled in with tulle. 

Few evening dresses are made without a pannier 
or tunic, except for stout persons, and then the trim- 
ming is made to simulate a tunic, and a short sash 
with several loops is added, to give a full tournure. 
Colored silk or satin pannier skirts, with apron 
fronts and peasant waists, are worn over white silk 
and muslin, and are especially pretty. Sometimes 
they are worn with dresses of contrasting hue, such 
as fawn color with cerise, blue over salmon, and, 
in the Pompadour colors, pink with drab or blue. 
These are gay and striking ; but people of more quiet 
taste prefer the dress and pannier of two shades of 
the same color. This is a convenient mode of con- 
cealing the soiled parts of dresses of last season, as 
they are usually most defaced on the front width 
and the lower part of waist. 

Lace tunics, with a flounce to match, are more 
worn than ever. A lace point is draped to form a 
reversed tunic by putting the centre in front, loop- 
ing it with flowers at the side, and interlapping the 
ends high at the back. If lace cannot be afforded, 
billowy puffs of tulle, divided by satin pipings, form 
pretty overskirts. 

Sashes are fastened at the left side near the front 
when the skirt has a pannier; otherwise they are 
placed behind to give a bulky tournure. Fan-shaped 
ornaments of plaited satin, bows with triple loops, 
and the fluted Renaissance bows, are in better style 
than sashes. 

Round pelerine capes of lace or puffed tulle are 
newer than fichus crossed on the bosom. Another 
style is square in front; the back simulates a long, 
pointed hood behind, with a ladder of bows in the 
eentre. 

Grecian folds of Lyons tulle, with a knot of satin 
ar a bouquet on the breast, puffed bretelles, and 
berthas of blonde and lace, ornament low corsages. 
The short sleeve is puffed usually, and is longer than 
last season. Wide black velvet bretelles, embroi- 
dered with white Marguerites, adorn many dresses. 
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A new and very beautiful fan is the Marie Antoi- 
nette fan of white or buff silk, or lapis and emerald 
satin; itis painted in gay designs after Watteau and 
Laneret. The sticks are of opal-tinted pearl, with 
a point lace border at the top barred with pearl. A 
pretty, neat fan, not nearly as expensive, is of pink 
or blue satin with Valenciennes edge, and carved 
sticks of imitation ivory. 

Powdered hairin the antique style is greatly in 
favor, especially with married ladies. High crimped 
chignon, with a row of puffs above the forehead and 
frizzed curls falling low on the face, is the last style 
for dinner coiffure. Soft, flowing curls for evening 
entertainments. 

The latest extravagance in petticoats is thick 
satin, dark-brown or black, embroidered to the knee 
with cheneille in gay colors, representing humming- 
birds of life size, grasshoppers, green and gold bee- 
tles, and the ever-changing chameleon. A peacock 
skirt has a muff and sash embroidered to match. 
Another is bordered with huge mastiff’s heads. Of 
course these are used for the underskirts of the cos- 
tume, the upper skirt being made so as to display 
thelembroidery. Scotch velvet, in the favorite blue 
and green plaids, is also used for underskirts, and is 
considered more distingué than stripes. 

Cashmere costumes are rapidly growing into favor. 
They are stylish and inexpensive, and the light, soft 
fabric is close and warm, and wears well. Black, 
bottle-green, and steel-gray are the colors most in 
demand, worn with scarlet and blue underskirts. 
We also notice a double width all wool serge of fine 
quality, soft and full to the touch, a very different 
article from the common mixed serge. The fancy 
for twilled goods is bringing the long-disused meri- 
noes into fashion again. 

Heavy poplins and serges are stylishly made, with 
the Jong upperskirt bound with satin, and looped 
by rosettes at the side, and the underskirt trimmed 
with a plaited flounee, merely hemmed top and bot- 
tom, without binding. The plaits are broad, all run 
the same way, and are tacked to the skirt at both 
edges. The close, high corsage has a polka basque 
just covering the hips, and a small cape looped with 
rosettes, or pointed to simulate a hood. A novel 
and picturesque costume for breakfast has an under- 
skirt of blue Cashmere trimmed with a plaited 
flounce, and a short overdress of gray Cashmere 
made with a yoke, into which the body and skirt is 
plaited. A blue cord and tassel confine the loose 
garment at the waist. The body hangs carelessly 
over the cord in the Garibaldi style. The skirt is 
looped at the sides. A ruche of blue silk trims the 
yoke and Marie Antoinette sleeves. 

The fiat sailor hat of black velvet is stylish, worn 
with Scotch plaid and serge suits. It is simple and 
inexpensive, as the only trimming is aninch band of 
black ribbed ribbon with short ends behind stamped 
with a silver anchor. Wider ribbon, either navy- 
blue or plaid, is also used, but should be merely 
crossed or knotted at the back. Bows and rosettes 
destroy the symmetry of this hat. The yachting hat 
of black glazed cloth in this shape is water-proof, 
and convenient for rainy days. 

The tight-fitting paletot of cloth for simple and 
of velvet for dressy toileties seems to be the most 
favored of all models this winter. An outer wrap, 
water-proof, tweed or thick tartan, forms a useful 
adjunct to a lady’s toilette when the weather is cold 
or threatening rain. These car be worn over the 
paletot, and thrown off on entering to make a call. 
For elderly ladies, who object to a tight-fitting gar- 
ment, there is a pretty model of an ample circular. 
gored, however, towards the top to make it less 
cumbersome, with a pelerine; both circular and 





pelerine are of velvet, lined with silk, and edged al] 
round with a fluting of satin. The same model ig 
made of cloth, trimmed with braid, or with a cross. 
strip of gros grain silk piped on either side with 
satin. And in plaid tartan it will be found very use. 
ful as a travelling cloak ; this peierine is in that case 
looped up under a large rosette of the same material, 
and edged with fringe. There is no other trimming, 

While street costumes are made of several colors, 
house dresses are more frequently made and trimmed 
of but one color. The skirts are very frequently or. 
namented round the bottom with a deep flounce put 
on with a heading, and edged on either side with 
satin. Thesatin trimming is invariably of the same 
color as the dress. Lappets fastened on either side 
of the waistband, and joined together at the back 
into a large bow, serve to loop up the dress ina 
large puff—an easy mode of fo: ming a pannier with- 
out cutting your material to make puffs. A new 
and pretty style of trimming consists of a ruche, 
divided at regular distances by a butterfly bow com- 
posed of two loops and a cross-piece, but no ends, 
This is generally placed above a gathered flounce or 
a series of small flounces. 

In bonnets, there is nothing different in shape 
from what we have previously mentioned. Hats ane 
more worn than they were; so many of the bonnets 
so closely resemble hats, that many ladies have 
adopted the latter, who have never before worn 
them, The ears in both being entirely unprotected, 
the strings spoken of early in the season, as going 
to be worn, not having appeared, we view the ears 
left unprotected by even a suspicion of ribbon, a 
shadow of lace, or a shading of hair, and wonder 
how their rosy tips can “ bide the pelting of the piti- 
less storm.” The winter bonnet is & sad misnomer 
for the fragile little structure, just large enough to 
serve as a stem to a flower, or a perch to a bird; 
but, as it is all that Dame Fashion has vouchsafed 
us, we must acceptit with thankfulness, for it might 
have been worse—it might have been ugly as well as 
useless, and it is a matter of rejoicing that if it is 
petty, it is also pretty. 

A new shot velvet has appeared in Paris called the 
ealibri, or humming-bird, which is likely to become 
very fashionable. It is as changeful in effect as the 
breast of a brilliant humming-bird, from which it 
takes.its name. The prettiest shots are black and 
ruby, black and green, and black and flame color. 
Entire costumes are made of this novel material, and 
are trimmed with silk cord and agrafes of gimp to 
match. The most appropriate trimmings, but far 
more expensive, are bands of feathers to match in 
color. For black velvet shot with green, a band of 
peacock’s feathers is used ; for fawn velvet shot with 
gold, bands of pheasant’s feathers; and with ruby 
velvet, either the black or dark-red feathers of the 
ibis are called into requisition. They are also 
trimmed with satin shot to match the velvet. 

The Empress was present at a meeting of a Coun- 
cil of Ministers held at St. Cloud. Her Majesty 
wore on the occasion an extremely thick gros grain 
silk dress, so thick and rich that it could have easily 
passed for leather instead of silk. The color was 
that known as “Carmelite ;” the skirt was made 
with a long train. At the top of the wide sash, 
which was fringed and ornamented with gimp, there 
were several loops made partly of satin and partly 
of gros grain. At the top of the sleeves there was % 
bow, in which a mixture of satin and gros grain was 
likewise introduced. Her Majesty’s toilette was com- 
pleted with a large sailor collar of Venetian point, 
and upon the very close-fitting sleeve a deep cuff, 
a la mousquetaire, likewise of Venetian point. 

FasHton, 
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DESIGN FOR THE BACK OF A MUSIC COVER. 
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Crochet Auntimacassar. 
DIAMOND PATTERN. 


(See Description, Work Department). 

















FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See 'Description Fashion De -artment.) 
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TIGHT-FITTING JACKET FOR A LADY. 








Made of light cloth, and trimmed with silk brald. 
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